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HERE’S something akin to good-fellowship 

in the friendly feel of a RACINE flannel shirt-—some- 
thing typical of the Great West. It is full-cut to give your 
muscles play, and your body a chance to “‘ breathe.”’ 


OU’LL take pleasure in its broad-shoul- 

dered, honest comfort, indoors or out, at work or 
play, all the year around. It’s the kind of shirt you hate to 
throw away when you finally wear it out. 


ACINE flannel shirt is American-made for 

American men in every walk of life. There’s some- 
thing in the cut and quality that lends it an air of distinc- 
tion. It’s a shirt for keen buyers and careful dressers. 


R office or indoor wear the RACINE flannel 
shirt is clean-cut and dressy. Looks well with or with- 
out a coat. May be worn. with collar high or low. 


YREAT for outdoor sports— golfing, motor- 

ing, shooting, fishing—offers warmth, comfort, free- 

dom of movement. It’s as healthful as it is handsome — 
the ideal sport shirt. 


S A WORK shirt it stands at the head of its 

class. It wears like pig-skin, and holds its shape and 
color as long as there’s a thread of it left. 

It’s the Popular Shirt at a Popular Price 


BUY IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he doesn’t carry the RACINE flannel shirt in stock, write 
us or find one who does. It never pays to buy a substitute. 


THE CHAS. ALSHULER MFG. Co. 


Racine Wisconsin 
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Victrola XVII, electric, $300 §& 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola-the highest attainment 
in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. The recorder 
and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpretation and ex- 
pression depend on the player like the organ, piano, etc. No instrument can 
be made to zmprove on Melba, Caruso and the other great artists. The true 
function of the Victrola is to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 

The following beautiful lines from ‘“The Rubaiyat’’ tell the story: 

**The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.** 

The only modifications permissible are those obtained by changing the 
needles from /oud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the sound doors to suit the 
size of the room or the mood of the listener. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music 
for you and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating iy 


theproducts of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- | 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. i 














Important Notice. victor bie! 





To insure Victor quality, 
always look for the famous 
trademark, His Master's 
Voice.” Itis on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“ 


SS... “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


0 





Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized by 
our special processes of 
manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is abso- 
lutely essential to a perfect 
Victor reproduction. 
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| A Mellin’s Food Boy 


; “ 








& 2 


.. Edwin £. Gamble - €1 Reno, Okla. 





His strong and sturdy appearance is the 
result to be expected through the use of 


Mellin’s Food and fresh cow’s milk. 


Send now for our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


and a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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During the hot, enervat- 
ing summer days 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


hot or iced, is the best, most 

‘delicious and most satisfy- 

ing drink. It has real food 
value. 


| Send for our Booklet of Choice Recipes, 
| also for Booklet of Cold Drinks 
and Desserts. 


WALTER BAKER & 
| Co. Ltd. 


'DORCHESTER, MASS. 
| ESTABLISHED 1780 


AM 
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I 0) Pag OAV & is in the warm weather and especially 


gee ee after strenuous play or work that one | 
(WORE best realizes the all-round satisfaction of | 
IT FLOATS an Ivory Soap bath. Then, with the skin 
hot and chafed, not only are the Ivory 
9}9) oe % PURE. mildness and the Ivory purity more evident 
; but the cooling, cleansing, refreshing action 
of the Ivory lather is appreciated as at no 
other time. 


Bubbling, copious, lively, the Ivory lather 
carries the refreshing water into every pore. 
Dirt, perspiration, heat and fatigue vanish 
in the creamy suds. A quick rinsing re- 
moves every particle of the soap, and the 
rub-down pe leaves the body 
aglow m with the de- 
lightful . ® sensation of 
healthful ‘a cleanness. 
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The Test is at Hand 
ITHIN the next few weeks 


seven hundred thousand young 

Americans will be called upon 

to drop their usual pursuits, 
to bid goodby to family and friends and 
to prepare for service on foreign battle- 
fields. They know that many of their 
number will be buried in the quicklime 
of mass graves, that many others will 
return mutilated for life. Vet it is cer- 
tain that those called upon will respond 
without demur, by their response vin- 
dicating the institution of representative 
government. 

During the Civil War the very exist- 
ence of the Union was at stake, yet there 
was a numerous party in the North 
opposed to the prosecution of the war; 
the application of the draft, a measure 
absolutely needed to save the Union in 
its blackest hour since the days of Wash- 
ington, met with strong resistance and 
led to bloody riots. 

There is no present danger threatening 
the life of the nation. Its existence is not 
at stake now; the country is conscripting 
its young manhood, is preparing to wage 
war in Europe in order to guard against a 
potential danger in the future. The call 
of duty and patriotism today is not even 
as strong and urgent as it was in the earl 
days of the war with Spain when Cervera’s 
fleet threatened Atlantic ports, when a 
hostile army was encamped within a 
night’s journey from American shores. 
Yet it is certain that the actual process 
of assembling the conscripts, a process 
now impending, will be accomplished by 
fewer disturbances, will proceed more 
smoothly than the application of the 
draft in 1863. 

The reason for this lack of resistance, 
a lack that became apparent during the 
registration period, seems to lie in a 
greater appreciation of the country’s 
form of government, in a toning down of 
the rampant individualism that was the 
hallmark of American character, in the 
development of the sense of individual 
responsibility that has proceeded apace 
during the last fifteen years. The willing 
submission to conscription is cut off the 
same bolt as the new spirit that gave 
birth to the mass of reform legislation, 
from the child-labor and minimum-wage 
laws to the initiative and the referendum. 
Though not every conscript may be in 
complete agreement with the foreign 
policy of the government, he realizes that 
the government represents the clearly 
expressed will of the majority, that the 
representative, democratic form of gov- 
ernment cannot endure unless the mi- 
nority willingly and readily abides by the 
decision of the majority. 

This, after all, is the trait that differen- 
tiates the United States from Mexico 
and Haiti: If the Mexican or Haitian 
minority fails to gain its point, it seizes 
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the rifle and shoots up the country; if 
the American minority is beaten on a 
moot issue, it yields and joins hands with 
the majority. In Mexico chaos and 
anarchy prevail; in the United States the 
deeper purpose of civilization, safe- 
guarded order, discipline and codpera- 
tion, is ever approaching nearer its ulti- 
mate fulfilment. 


Controlling the Nation’s Appetite 


HE Pacific Coast supplied the man 
who first fed Belgium and there- 
after was called to supervise the 
handling and distribution of 
America’s food supply; now another Pa- 
cific Coast man has id charged with the 
task of regulating the distribution of the 
perishable foods produced in the United 
States, a job involving the transportation 
and distribution of eighteen million tons 
of fruits and vegetables, fifteen million 
_ of animal products and a million tons 
oultry products. 

a over Hoover's first assistant in the 
control of the national appetite is G. Har- 
old Powell, general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, an 
association of eight thousand citrus fruit 
growers which represents the greatest 
and most successful effort in the codpera- 
tive marketing of soil products this 
country has ever seen. Through this 

systematized marketing of the huge 

orange crops the growers have been able 
to obtain higher average prices while the 
consumer has been able to buy better 
oranges for less money; distribution has 
been regulated, waste minimized, growers, 
middlemen and consumers have been 
benefited. 

If the director of perishable products 
can obtain only seventy per cent of the 
efficiency that has been developed in the 
handling of the citrus crop, enough per- 
ishable food will be saved to fill all avail- 
able export tonnage without depriving 
the American consumer of a single pound. 


Enforced Economy 


T can’t be done. Economy in the 

use of any particular variety of food 

cannot be enforced by law, nor can 

the owners of food be successfully 
compelled by decree to sell their posses- 
sion for less than the current market 
value. 

The German card system, under the 
stress of dire need, has been successful 
only in part. The rich have found means 
to evade it, and no supervision has been 
strict enough to prevent the German 
farmers from eating and hoarding as much 
as they saw fit. When butter reached 
seventy cents a pound in Paris, the au- 
thorities said that fifty cents should be 
the maximum price. It was, but it was 





accompanied by a minimum supply. 
Only one-third of the usual quantity came 
to Paris; the balance went to the English 
part of the front where it could be sold 
for more than seventy cents a pound. 
Nor did the Paris supply reach the usual 
volume until the maximum-price decree 
was withdrawn. 

If the Allies’ purchasing commission, 
acting in codperation with the American 
government, believes that it can induce 
the American farmer to accept less than 
a dollar and a half a bushel for his wheat, 
it will have mighty little wheat to export. 
And if wheat is commandeered at a very 
low price, millions of bushels this year 
will be fed to the hogs and next year the 
acreage will shrink alarmingly. 

By the same token, the average Ameri- 
can will disregard any meatless day given 
the force of a law but on his own initia- 
tive he will voluntarily rearrange his diet 
to help the cause. 


The Soil Does Its Bit 


IKE the Delaware peach crop 
which never has the right flavor 
unless it has been completely 
wiped out first, the product of the 

broad American fields has miraculously 
recovered from the catastrophic shortage 
which seemed impending two short 
months ago. With the exception of 
wheat practically every field crop will be 
far above the average this year, and even 
in wheat the spring-sown crop has gone 
far in replacing the damage caused by 
last winter’s excessive cold. Once more 
the old axiom that a cold, wet spring as- 
sures a bumper harvest has been vindi- 
cated. Given fair weather, sufficient 
labor and enough ships, the American 
farmer will surely keep the wolf from the 
door of our allies this winter. 

In this wolf hunt the Far Western 
farmer is doing more than his fair share. 
Acre for acre, the Pacific Northwest will 
garner more wheat this fall than any 
other part of the Union, for the crop will 
be normal in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah and Nevada, provided 
the drouth that reached its climax dur- 


ing the terrific heat in July is broken 
by timely rains. In California the 
barley crop has exceeded the early 


estimates by 200,000 tons. As stated in 
another paragraph, the potato harvest of 
the Far West is almost twice the size of 
last year’s. Unless abnormally hot 
weather prevails, California will come 
through with an average bean crop, aug- 
mented by a greatly increased yield in 
Oregon, Colorado and other neighbors. 
Though hot weather has damaged the 
California prospects, the sugar beet har- 
vest of the Sunset country will be slightly 
above normal, provided labor is forth- 
coming. The hay yield is extraordinarily 
heavy wherever irrigation water laves the 
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roots of alfalfa and even the hop vines 
are making extra efforts, beer’s narrow 
escape notwithstanding. 

As for Far Western cotton—they have 
66,000 acres of it in the Imperial valley 
of California and nearly 30,000 acres in 
the Salt River valley of Arizona—it is 
almost indecent to pry into the profits, 
especially when Egyptian long-staple pro- 
duces five hundred pounds to the acre and 
sells for better than fifty cents a pound. 


¢ 


Prisoners of War 


HE twelve hundred men rounded 

up in Bisbee, placed in cattle cars 

and shipped all over the South- 

west with armed guards were as 
truly prisoners of war as the crews of the 
interned German warships. An explosion 
blocking the entrance of a copper mine 
for a month could be no more effective 
in shutting off the supply of indispensable 
war material than a strike. Yet we 
doubt whether the deportation, in the 
manner in which it was carried out, was 
the right remedy. 

In the first as the federal govern- 
ment was at fault when it failed to take 
notice of the Bisbee and other strikes at 
once. When the English shipyard 
workers, the munition men and the coal 
miners struck, the greatest figure in all 
Britain, Lloyd George, did not consider 
it beneath his dignity to meet the men 
face to face, to inquire into their griev- 
ances and to bring about their rectifica- 
tion. Since the greatest aid this nation 
can give the allied cause for many 
months lies in the production of indis- 
pensable supplies, since the continuance 
of the steady stream of supplies depends 
primarily upon labor and since nearly a 
million men will shortly have been called 
from productive pursuits, it behooves the 
government to be more prompt, to antici- 
pate labor disturbances instead of waiting 
until the very last moment to prevent an 
impending catastrophe. 

f the government takes a firm stand, 
if it proves that it means not only to pay 
a fair price for its material, but that it will 
also insist upon fair pay for labor, if it 
declines to be held up i the manufac- 
turer and also protects the manufacturer 
against extortionate demands on the part 
of labor, the machinery of production 
will move with its accustomed smooth- 
ness. 

Every country at war has shown the 
tendency to centralize undreamt of 
power in three or four men and to fire 
these men unless they made good. The 
United States is doing likewise, but so far 
it has paid insufficient attention to the 
most vital spot, the relations between 
workers and employers. Both have 
rights that must be safeguarded, and in 
war time it is highly essential that these 
rights be safeguarded with an impartial 
iron hand, but so far the federal govern- 
ment has preferred to keep hands off, to 
pursue the old policy of watchful wait- 
ing, of hoping that everything will come 
out all right in the end while the factions 
go at each other with bare knuckles. 

The Bisbee deportation was the logical 
result of this policy. As the government 
would do nothing, the citizens of Bisbee 
declared an informal martial law of their 
own, issued their ukase and proceeded to 
carry it out regardless of legal or consti- 
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tutional obstacles. Of course the de- 
ported men had the law on their side— 
the attitude of the I. W. W. toward the 
law as shown in the article beginning on 
page 20 makes interesting reading—but 
the citizens had the guns. 

Unless the federal government wants to 
see similar occurrences elsewhere, unless 
it desires to see a sinister spread of mob 
tyranny, it will enlarge the powers and 
the scope of the Department of Labor 
immediately. 


Shipping Before and After 


ENERALGOETHALS had seized 

the problem created by the sub- 

marine sinkings with the same 

quiet energy that built the Pan- 

ama Canal. When he announced that 
he would build 3,000,000 tons of steel and 
wooden ships in eighteen months, that 
meant the ships would be built. But— 
The General intimated that a large 
number of the new ships “will be taken 


of the crew, lack of subsidies and other 
handicaps have disappeared. Under war 
conditions the United States could 
operate twice 3,000,000 tons of new ships 
and make money thereby. 

War conditions, however, cannot last. 
After they are over, what would happen 
to the rejuvenated American merchant 
marine? Once more it would be expos:d 
to the competition of boats manned by 
cheap crews cheaply fed and cheaply 
offcered; once more the legislation 
designed to protect the union sailor 
working on coastwise boats—because 
they have a monopoly, they can pass the 
expense on—would make it almost im- 
possible to meet the fierce international 
competition that is bound to come. 

At present the number of American 
sailors on American deep-sea ships is so 
small as to be negligible; under the in- 
fluence of legislation designed to help the 
coastwise sailor it was constantly de- 
creasing. And after the war, it 1s not 
going to increase. The native American 














Twelve hundred members and sympathizers with the I. W. W. were rounded up in Bisbee 


by the citizens and shipped all over the Southwest with armed guards. 


This was the 


logical result of a watchful waiting policy on the part of the federal government 


off our hands” by our allies. Why? 
Hasn’t the United States for years cried 
for a merchant marine as a child cries 
for the moon? Haven’t the disadvan- 
tages of being dependent on others to 
haul one’s marine freight been abun- 
dantly demonstrated during the last 
three years? Isn’t there capital and en- 
terprise enough in this country to operate 
3,000,000 tons of American ships under 
the American flag? Has not Japan, has 
not Norway proven the value of deep- 
sea shipping? Is English capital opera- 
ting twenty million tons of shipping 
merely for glory or on account of undi- 
luted patriotism? 

Before the war what little there was of 
American offshore shipping was declin- 
ing steadily. As Mr. Crow shows in the 
article on page 14, the American flag, 
once supreme on the Pacific, was fast be- 
coming a curiosity. The war brought the 
hoped-for opportunity to reéstablish the 
American merchant marine. Construc- 
tion cost in other countries rose so fast 
that American yards are today turning 
out ships at a lower cost per ton than any 
other country. Maritime freights have 
risen to such dizzy heights that the wages 


youth shows no love for the fo’castle. 
Rewards on land are higher, conditions 
better, so he stays and will continue to 
stay ashore unless he has an officer’s 
berth in sight. 

American labor, no matter how well 
protected legally, will never restore the 
flag to the Pacific, simply because this 
highly protected labor makes American 
ships so expensive to operate that they 
cannot compete with Japanese ships or 
with English vessels manned by Chinese, 
Malays or Lascars. There are two ways 
out: The cost of operation can be 
equalized by high subsidies or it can 
be reduced by allowing American ships 
in the offshore trade to hire the cheapest 
crews obtainable. Subsidies are out of 
the question unless both dominant 
parties experience a change of heart. By 
throwing American ships open to Asiatic 
and other foreign labor, native-born 
labor would be practically barred, but 
since it cannot find employment on non- 
existent ships, it loses practically nothing. 

It is certain that the before-the-war 
maritime policy of the nation will pro- 
duce the same negative results after the 
war. Something will have to be done. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 














First in the air. San Diego now boasts of two aerial 
fire trucks that can land on the water and on the 
ground. Chief L. Alngren is the pilot of No. 1 











Did Germany hire her to sow discord in the U. S. army? Theda Bara, 
fiercest of all vampires, busily ‘‘vamping’’ the family of General 
Hunter Liggett, commanding the Western Department 








Viscount Kikuro Ishii, ex-foreign minister 
of Japan, is heading the Japanese olive- 
branch commission which recently 
landed on the Pacific Coast 





Part of the Far West’s contribution to France. This 
ambulance crew is now in training at Allentown, Pa. 





Hauling the reflecting mirror of the largest telescope in the world to the top of Mt. 
Wilson above Los Angeles. The mirror (see picture at right) has a diameter 
of 100 inches, weighs 414 tons and was twelve years in the making. 
Astronomers expect epoch-making results from its use PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
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Shall it be a gift of many millions a year 
to the ship-owners or shall it be merely 
the taking from American labor of jobs 
it declines to take? 


Conservation Gone Mad 
EVEN years ago President Taft 


withdrew from entry several hun- 

dred thousand acres of oil-bearing 

California land. Part of the with- 
drawn land wasset aside asa fuel-oil reserve 
for the navy. So far, so good. Against 
these wisely precautionary measures no 
reasonable person could raise an objection. 
The navy was beginning to burn oil in- 
stead of coal and, though no coal-land 
reserve had ever been set aside, it was a 
wise move to make adequate provision 
for the future. 

The navy, as everyone knows, is not 
maintained for the carriage of freight and 
passenger; neither does it exist to be re- 
viewed by high officials or to give keen- 
eyed youngsters a chance to make the 
highest score at target practice. Its 
single and sole purpose is to defend the 
country in time of war. If usefulness in 
war time is the navy’s sole purpose, it 
follows logically that the oil-bearing 
California land set aside as a naval re- 
serve was withdrawn from entry primarily 
to assure the fighting ships an abundant 
supply of invaluable fuel during periods of 
national danger. 

Such a period is now upon us. With 
it has come the most insistent, the most 
pressing demand upon the country’s fuel 
resources. Boards, commissions, com- 
mittees and councils by the dozen have 
been investigating che coal supply; 
remedy after remedy has been suggested 
to ward off a shortage and the country’s 
best brains have grappled with the prob- 
lem, so far without finding a soluticn. 

But the oil situation has <lmost 
escaped notice. Though the world de- 
mand has driven the cost and the price 
of every petroleum product skyward; 
though the navies and air fleets, the motor 
lorries and submarine chasers of the allied 
nations are calling for more oil every 
day, nothing has been done to meet the 
increasing demand—except to keep the 
naval oil reserve strictly in reserve. 

In the meantime consumption has far 
overtaken production on the Pacific 
Coast. California’s reserve supply of oil 
is shrinking at the rate of more than 
fifteen million barrels a year. The South- 
ern Pacific railroad announces that its re- 
serve stock of fuel oil will be exhausted by 
theend of August, that thereafter it will face 
a fuel shortage that must be remedied if 
train service is to be maintained unim- 
paired. 

One remedy so simple that a child of 
six could grasp it is at hand: Develop 
oil on the naval reserve! If the oil on 
this reserve was not put away for an 
emergency, what in heaven’s name is it 
reserved for at all? The emergency is 
upon us; there may never be another 
such urgent call for fuel oil as right now. 
It is comparatively easy, especially for 
the Navy Department, to obtain the 
small amount of material for a hundred 
new wells, but Washington has not lifted 
a finger to obtain this material or to 
drill a single new well. It has stewed 
and worried and fretted about the coal 
shortage, but it has never given even one 
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little thought to the obvious, palpable 
remedy for the oil shortage. 

For seven years now oil development in 
California has been stagnant, partially at 
least because Washington was unable to 
clarify the muddled situation created by 
the withdrawal of the oil lands from 
entry. The nation now urgently needs 
more oil. The Pacific Coast faces a 
shortage in its most important fuel. To 
get more oil right now is of far greater 
importance than to obtain a million or 
two in royalties for the federal treasury. 
Even if a dozen oil-land grabbers should 
obtain more than they are entitled to, 
the larger national needs just now make 
of strict conservation a blunder of the 
most stupid, nearsighted sort. 


Woman’s New Place in the World 


EFORE the midnight bells usher 

in the new year, the Pacific Elec- 

tric railway, a trolley system 

serving the largest part of 
southern California, may have female 
conductors ringing up fares on the rear 
platforms of all its cars, provided the war 
and the scarcity of labor continue. 

At this distance from the slaughter it 
has been difficult to realize the change in 
the status of woman brought about by 
the wholesale killing and crippling of Eu- 
rope’s manhood. It is hardly necessary 
once more to recite the long list of trades 
and occupations once filled exclusively 
by men, but now carried on in great part 
by women who are rendering efficient ser- 
vice even in the establishments handling 
the heaviest of metal work. But what 
becomes of the children of the working 
mothers? Has Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s dream come true? Does the 
mother go out to win both bread and the 
war by the work of her hands or head 
while the children are taken in charge 
by other women specially fitted for the 
task? 

This question of woman’s status may 
turn out to be the knottiest problem 
after the war. Millions of European 
women have tasted the flavor of eco- 
nomic independence, have had exclusive 
control over high wages won by their own 
efforts, have been relieved of housework’s 
monotonous drudgery and are now view- 
ing life from a totally new standpoint. 
Will they meekly surrender their jobs, 
their wages and their independence, will 
they readily return to the dishpan and 
the broom when the armies are demobi- 
lized? And what will the returning 
soldiers say and do when they find their 
positions acceptably filled by women? 
Will the trade unions alter their course 
and admit women on terms of perfect 
equality? 

It is plain that the enormous losses of 
France and Germany will compel these 
countries to retain a large proportion of 
the female war workers in the service of 
industry. England’s losses have been 
comparatively light, yet England will 
have to find means of satisfying two 
million women now engaged in war in- 
dustries. The United States will have 
sufficient man power to run its industries 
on a normal basis even if the war should 
last until the winter of 1918, but the 
woman problem will have to be met here 
as elsewhere. During the last three years 
woman’s_ horizon, woman’s activities 


and demands have expanded until now 
they cover the entire range of human 
enterprise. To restrict this horizon is 
both an impossible and an undesirable 
task, but the adjustment of the relations 
of sexes to normal peace conditions 
promises to be turbulent and painful. 
Woman’s economic emancipation may 
easily be the war’s most momentous result. 


The Annual Porkfest Again 


ONGRESS is once more licking 
its chops as the odor of the pork 
frying in the Rivers and Harbors 
bill strikes its dilated nostrils. 

The amount to be spent this year on four 
hundred watercourses without boats, on 
four score “harbors” without traffic is 
only twenty-seven million dollars. Con- 
sidering the size of the huge war appro- 
priations, Congress has been extremely 
moderate. Even if it raised the grab to 
fifty millions, the public’s mind has be- 
come so accustomed to huge figures, the 
press is so busy with war excitements and 
price-fixing discussions that the waste of 
twenty million dollars would have passed 
without notice. 

It has been demonstrated and acknowl- 
edged over and over again that at least 
sixty per cent of the annual appropriation 
for rivers and harbors is pure waste 
ladled out to members of Congress with a 
strong pull and weak fences. It has been 
shown that, in spite of the endless mil- 
lions spent to “impfove” navigable in- 
land waters, traffic on these rivers has 
steadily declined. Why not stop the 
graft and place these “improvements” on 
a business basis? 

The first step toward reform must be to 
substitute a commission of civilian trans- 
portation experts and engineers for the 
Army Engineer Corps which has had the 
spending of the appropriations. Every 
army engineer is now urgently needed at 
the front; not one has a good reason to 
retain a soft and safe berth at a time 
when the services of trained officers are 
invaluable at the front. 

Once in the hands of a commission of 
civilian experts, the method of making 
appropriations should be changed to re- 
move the log-rolling feature from the 
annual bill. The final decision as to the 
advisability of starting or continuing any 
project should rest with the commission, 
thus preventing Representatives and 
Senators from trading votes in favor of 
their own pet projects. 

If the present bill goes through, it is 
hoped that it will contain an appropria- 
tion for a 35-foot channel from Portland 
down the Columbia to the sea, Such an 
appropriation would be for the real im- 
provement of the Far West’s most im- 
portant navigable river. 


To Him Who Hath 


T is very easy for the man who does 
not need it to obtain all the credit 
he may want, but the poor devil who 
must have accommodations to keep 

his nose above water weaves his head back 
and forth like the polar bear in the zoo, 
and usually with the same result. More 
particularly does this observation apply 
to the Far Western settler in his relations 
to the new federal land banks. While 
these land bank loans, once the lending 
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Which troops are safer, 
those in the dug-outs or 
those on top? The 
question—and the drill— 
will soon have more than 
an academic significance 
for the huskies who are 
getting ready to fight 
for democracy 
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Hunting subma- 
rines from the air 
in the Atlantic. 
Not all of the half- 
billion to be appro- 
priated for the 
aerial fleet will be 
spent on airplanes. 
Right now the 
navy is being 
equipped with 
‘‘sausages’’ for 
observation 
purposes 





He is twenty-one years old and weighs five pounds 
less than a quarter ton. Webster Rusk came from 
Seattle to San Francisco to register for the draft. 
He will not be refused because of under-weight 

















‘If you can’t pull the 
bayonet out of the other 
fellow, pull the trigger,’’ 

advises the instructor. 
Several candidates at the 
R. O. T. C. quit when 
the meaning of ‘‘hand-to- 

hand fighting’’ was 
brought home to them 
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machinery is well oiled and working full 
speed, will prove a priceless boon to the 
established farmers in many of the newer 
districts, notably in Montana, New 
Mexico and throughout the irrigated 
Southwest, they hold out no hope of 
relief to the man who has saved a couple 
of thousand and wants to acquire a farm 
of his own. The needs of this class, the 
necessity of helping men of this stamp to 
become landowners, is vividly set forth 
by Dr. Elwood Mead in the article be- 
ginning on page 26. 

But the state colonization enterprise 
originated by Dr. Mead is merely a very 
small beginning. It cannot help in the 
production of next year’s harvest, on the 
size of which the outcome of the war may 
depend. Nor can it help those who 
already have sunk all they have in a 
piece of irrigated land and are unable, 
through lack of credit, to put the entire 
acreage into shape for crop production. 
Of this species there is a surprisingly 
large acs in the West, and the area 
for which water is available, but which 
is unproductive because the owner has 
not the capital to ditch, fence, level and 
seed it, exceeds two million acres. If 
this area were in cultivation next year, 
the equivalent of sixty million bushels of 
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wheat could be added to the 1918 harvest. 

the projects of the Reclamation 
Service—they have cost the nation over a 
hundred million dollars so far—seven 
hundred thousand acres are lying idle 
because the settlers lack capital. They 
cannot obtain money from the new land 
banks because the Farm Land Board has 
ruled that the cost of the water right is a 
first lien, and the land-bank money can- 
not be loaned except on first mortgages. 
There is a bill now are Congress which 
would enable the land banks to advance 
sufficient funds to put a large part of this 
unused area into cultivation. No better, 
easier and surer method of increasing 
at once the agricultural production of the 
Far West could be found. The various 
state councils of defense will do well if 
they will bring this war relief measure to 
the attention of their respective delega- 
tions in Congress. 


A Thorn in the Olive Branch 


HE latest war mission to visit us 
comes from Japan, headed by 
Viscount Ishi, one of the most 
distinguished of Japanese states- 
He is accompanied by a noted 

including Vice-Admiral Tak- 


men. 
coterie, 


eshita, who is known in zanen as 
“America expert.” Ostensibly the mission 
comes for the sole purpose of congratu- 
lating America on her entry into the war. 
Pacifists look on the visit as a happy 
event which emphasizes the fact that 
Japan and America are ranged against a 
common enemy and as allies will forget 
any differences which may exist between 
the two countries. 

In Japan, however, quite a different 
view is taken of the Ishii mission. A 
short time ago the American note to 
China created a storm of editorial com- 
ment in Tokyo and Osaka, nearly all 
Japanese papers bitterly denouncing the 
United States for interfering in a field 
which is held to belong to Japan. Some 
of these comments came from sources so 
near to Japanese officialdom that there 
can be no doubt that official Japan shared 
these views and inspired some of the 
comment. The Ishii mission was about 
ready to sail when this furor was created; 
the sailing was postponed for a few weeks. 

Japanese newspapers, again apparently 
inspired by official authority, have since 
discussed the mission as one which will 
settle the outstanding differences be- 
tween Japan and the United States. The 

(Pulse continued on page 94) 





which make the total Life. 
to, environment. 


almighty big fight. 


Now Jack London was a strong man. 
In addition, he had a strong imagination and a profound depth of emotion. 
tion was fostered by a lonely childhood; his emotion grew in depth Saiere it had none of the usual outlets of 
childish emotion. Pride was developed in him to an unusual degree by the circumstance of his being of blood 
which his mother thought superior to that of the people about him; this pride became an obsession with him 
because it was constantly thwarted. Therefore he dreamed big dreams, and the force behind him drove him 
to tremendous effort toward realizing them. 
At nine he was thrown into the streets to make his own way in the world. He had no one to direct his 
He was hardened by the brute-struggle; naturally he 
his attitude was later strengthened by his scientific reading. 
The fact that he was not satisfied, did not stop, with a mere brute-supremacy, was due to the same thing 
that left him unsatisfied all his life long—dreams are always bigger and better than reality. 
went out and got the thing he wanted. He got, first, brute-supremacy among brutal men. Then 
Then he got books, brain development, education. 


course, he was obliged to hew his own way blindly. 
idealized and emphasized brute force. 


saw the whole round sweep of the globe. 


Life and Jack London 


Living, for any individual, is simply the encounter of a tiny particle of life with the whole mass of lives 
It’s the bunch of potentialities called heredity in conflict with, and adjustment 
The result of the encounter depends on the amount of force in the individual. 

He had a tremendous quantity of life-energy. He Pg up one 


is imagina- 


68 London 
e got travel, 
(He had not a 
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scientific brain, by the way, he saw always through imagination and emotion.) Then he got self-expression 
—so far as any of us can get it. Then he got marriage, children, a home. Then he got friends, acquaintance 
with the big men of the world, social position. Then he got money. Then he got love. Then at last he 
realized that he could never get what he wanted, that none of us can ever get what we want so long as we 
have imagination sufficient to show us, at any stage of our lives, something better than we have. That is, if 
we are not contented, wherever we are, we never will be contented, wherever we are. 

That is the thesis of Jack London’s own story, as Rose Wilder Lane sees it. 

__, Mrs. Lane sees that story in terms of action. She pauses for no abstract theorizing. She gives pictures, 
incidents, action, and she calls this vivid study of a virile personality “a cross-section of life in America.’ ere 
is the story of a strong individual, driving through a rich and varied human experience. Entirely from the 
personal, human-interest angle, Mrs. Lane traces the development of Jack London as a human being, from a 
lonely, poverty-cruel childhood to success and fame. Mrs. ae has made no attempt to assemble a mass of 
dry data; instead, she has made a free-hand sketch of a human life. It is fascinating; and it is true. 

If you have read Rose Wilder Lane’s biography of Henry Ford, you need not be told that she has made 
the facts of Jack London’s life as readable as fiction. To quote a reviewer: “Who is Rose Wilder Lane? Hither- 
to unknown as an author, she has distinguished herself by a biography of a famous man at once so honest and 
simple as to give one the feeling of intimate knowledge of the man’s character and a sympathetic understanding 
of the obstacles he overcame. The narrative moves along as lightly and entertainingly as fiction yet as real- 
istically as fact.” 

All of which applies exactly to Mrs. Lane’s life of Jack London, save that she is not now unknown as an 
author. Moreover, she has outdone herself in her handling of the wonderful dramatic material of Jack Lon- 
don’s encounter with Life. 


Beginning in Sunset for October 
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Ship Craftsmen 
of the Pacific 


How Western Builders Are 
Taking Up Their Share 
of the Burden of War 


By Wilbur Hall 


N_ behalf of the Government of 

the United States, in its need, 

General George Goethals has is- 

sued a call for an auxiliary army 
on the Pacific Coast that is already liter- 
ally on the firing line. In a manner of 
speaking, this army may decide the fate 
of the nations now at war. Its nucleus 
has been in training for years; its largest 
numbers are raw recruits. Its weapons 
are saws and hammers, riveters and 
cranes; its ammunition fresh-hewn tim- 
bers and planks, or steel plates and 
beams. It is the western division of the 
national army of shipbuilders, and it is 
straining every nerve and sinew to fulfil 
the expectations of it expressed by the 
letter written for this article by the mana- 
ger of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
of the Shipping Board. 


Many efforts and 
many human _ activ- 
ities will contribute to 
success in the enter- 
prise on which the 
United States is now 
entered. But when 
the whole tale is told 
it may be found that 
world-democracy, ow- 
ing America a debt 
for turning the tide of 
battle, will have to 
thank principally 














America’s producers 
of foodstuffs. These 
roducers, in turn, will 

ae. to thank the great commercial 
navy which carried those foodstuffs from 
field to depots of distribution. That com- 
mercial navy can 





efforts and activities. 


Government and fair to the contractor. 


* 





The Need and the Hope 


Written for use with this article by General George Goethals, 
Manager of the United States Shipping Board’s 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


depends on the coordination of ALL the nation’s 
The Pacific Coust has a big 
part to play, and it has gratified the Federal Governmen; 
to see how ready the Westerners are to do their share in 
securing the tonnage to replace that destroyed by the sub- 
marines, On the building of ships to carry the sinews of 
war may rest the hope of democracy. The activities of the 
Pacific Coast have not been confined to a particular class 
of vessel. They are constructing ships of both steel and 
wood—large steel cargo ships, wooden ships complete and 
wooden hulls for which the machinery will be furnished 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The ready response 
of the Pacific Coast to the country’s emergency has been 
very impressive. The people of that section have seemed been 
fully alive to the situation ever since the Government de- 
termined upon its shipbuilding program. Notwithstanding 
the contracts which have been awarded, many additional 
ships must be constructed, and I confidently expect the 
Pacific Coast will do its full share, if not more. We must 
have all the ships it is possible to secure, both of wood and 
steel, under contracts satisfactory to the interests of the 


I: cannot too often be said that the winning of the war 
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never come into exist- 
ence unless executives 
and workmen create 
it, and in the final 
analysis it may be 
that their success will 
be due to the prompt- 
ness and skill with 
which Pacific Coast 
shipbuilders took up 
their share of the load. 

This is not all local 
pride. Up to within 
a year or so the Pacific 
Coast was not build- 
ing many ships. When 
the war generated 
need for freight car- 
riers in larger numbers 
the western facilities 
and output were ma- 
terially increased. But 
still there must have 
few men who 
had any realization of 
shipbuilding possibili- 
ties on this coast, for, 
when it became ap- 
parent that America 
was going to have to 
fight the German sub- 
marines with sheer 
weight of ships and 
when the _ federal 
authorities began a 
frantic scramble to 
determine where, by 
whom, and at what 
rate of speed in 








Towed in from the Past by the tug Emergency 


months, days, hours and even minutes 
freight bottoms could be launched, it was 
popularly supposed that the bulk of the 
load would fall on eastern shipyards. 


THE COAST GETS BUSY 


Popular supposition did not count on 
the character of Pacific Coast business 
men, promoters and builders. Within 
three days after the government’s tenta- 
tive shipbuilding program was announced 
every port, harbor, bay, cove, inlet and 
river mouth from Blaine, Washington, to 
San Diego, California, was being shrewdly 
viewed for possible shipyard sites, and 
almost at once authorities controlling 
these points of vantage were being peti- 
tioned for leases or grants by embryo 
shipbuilding outfits. Some of this ac- 
tivity was speculation, more of it was pure 
moonshine. But most of it was business. 
From having a dozen yards where wooden 
ships had been built, and three or four 
fabricating and constructing steel vessels, 
the Pacific Coast has jumped almost over- 
night to the possession of forty-six ship- 
yards actually laying keels or rushing 
preliminary work to make the project 
possible. At this writing there are under 
construction on the Coast three hundred 
hulls, large and small, with contracts for 
a hundred more, many of them 8000- and 
10,000-ton ships, signed and undertaken. 
From this time on, too, the establishment 
of new yards and the extension of old ones 
is assured until, if the demand continues, 
as seems likely, the Pacific Coast will sur- 
prise its Eastern friends and rivals by 
launching at least one-third of the great 
fleet contemplated, and by keeping that 
gait up. 

This is all very gratifying, both because 
it shows what the Coast can do, and 
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The beginning of a steel ship in a yard at Oakland, on San Francisco bay. 





It looks 


peaceful enough, but the noise is that of four tin shops, nine regiments of artillery 
at target practice, a Salvation Army band, and a thunderstorm on a tin roof 


because most of us are stirred by the con- 
templation of national mobilization of its 
effort. I might here wave the flag, and 

oint with pride, and call upon all loyal 
iene etc., which would be pretty, but 
beside the point. Quite in addition to 
the matter of contributing to the success 
of an armed cause there is tremendous 
significance in the shipbuilding activity 
of the Pacific Coast. We are not only 
helping to check the Germans: we are 
literally galvanizing into life a prospect of 
empire that comes so suddenly as almost 
to be lost sight of. I refer to the vision 
of an American merchant marine re- 
turned to the sea lanes of the world, per- 
haps to dominate them and the trade they 
carry for ‘several generations to come. 
The idea takes hold of one: America 
plunging ahead through half a century of 
internal commercial and industrial de- 
velopment unprecedented in the world’s 
history, suddenly dragged into difficulty 
and forced to look out of window and 
across the way, and as suddenly smitten 
with sight of the fact that, just beyond 
her own front gate, and her back gate too, 
lie commercial and industrial possibilities 
that take on the nature of duties. Liter- 
ally kicked into vision! That’s where we 
stand today, and only a victim of insular 
astigmatism can fail to see the promise. 

Meantime, however, there is this little 
matter between us of the shipbuilding ac- 
tivities of the Pacific Coast as they bear 
on the place of the West in the war. You 
have all read of the incredible adventures 
in high finance of ship brokers and sal- 
vage gamblers since the war began: have 
you heard of what some of our own men 
have done in ship construction? 


THE STORY OF DAN HANLON 


Probably the story of Dan Hanlon, 
longshoreman, of San Francisco and Oak- 
land, carries the strongest appeal to the 
American’s love of dare and do. Dan 
(they all call him that, so that it is not 
youthful impertinence on my part, I 


suppose!)—Dan was a longshoreman, as 
hereinbefore stated and set forth. As far 
as I know he was an average longshore- 
man, accustomed to working thirty-six 
hours in a stretch and a pair of torn over- 
alls; amenable to suggestions that a glass 
of beer wouldn’t hurt anybody; potent in 
waterfront profanity when a sling broke 
or a boom snapped; and given to argu- 
ments with ship’s crews on fine points of 
cargo moving and stowing. The great 
difference between Dan and all the other 
longshoremen in his union was that Dan 
had an imagination. He imagined that 
the Irish are God’s chosen people, born 
to be rich and to urge their fellow-men 


on in heavy tasks with strong words. Dan 
wanted to be an employer. 

Employing being a rare occupation in 
the stevedoring business, and most of the 
nice berths being already filled (mostly 
by the Irish), Dan cast his eye about 
him and conceived the idea of building a 
ship or so. The war was scattering 
people’s wits and blockading the sidewalks 
around newspaper offices in San Fran- 
cisco, so Dan went to Oakland, where it is 
quiet and peaceful and unhurried, and 
where a first-class imagination can be 
turned loose safely and counted on to re- 
turn home at night, and he picked out a 
nice stretch of oozy, black back-water 
on the Oakland Estuary for a shipbuilding 
site. Oakland, trying not to laugh, gave 
Dan a good long lease and a word of 
cheer, and went on about its business of 
becoming a great city. 

Some say that Dan had saved up a 
little money. Others aver that he found 
a Norwegian capitalist with a thousand 
dollars and talked him out of it, kicking 
him gently on the shins. Be that as it 
may, Dan got a contract to build a ship, 
drove piles for ways, hired him some ship 
carpenters, and flew at it. He was a 
good boss—a magnificent boss. They 
say that he would storm up and down 
the length of the ways maligning the in- 
telligence, sincerity, ancestry and work- 
ing capacities of his crews all day, then 
would invite the whole crew into his office, 
contrary to the Oakland rules and regula- 
tions in such cases made and provided, 
and pass around the black bottle. This is 
probably libelous, but not intended as 
such. But my inclination is to believe it, 
because everyone admits cheerfully that 
Dan Hanlon’s men worship him and that 
he gets more work out of them than any 
other shipbuilder around the bay. 

Dan finished his ship and started an- 
other one. He launched several of 
them, took on repair jobs for anyone 
who had them, did good work and did it 


fast, and gained an enviable reputation 

















Wooden ships cannot be built by pattern. 
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They must be hewed out of the forest by 


hand, sized by hand, framed by hand and put together with wooden pegs. 
There is a great shortage of skilled builders of wooden ships 
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Ship Craftsmen of the Pacific: 


for keeping his word to the letter and 
the day. Naturally enough his success 
with wooden ships tempted him. The 
United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, announced its 
intention to go into a working partner- 
ship with shipbuilders in the construc- 
tion of steel vessels, furnishing the 
materials, and Dan packed up his old 
valise and went Last. When he 
reached New York he took down a 
telephone. ; . 

The operator gave him Washington— 
Emergency Fleet Corporation offices. 

“Hello yourself,” said Dan. “Is 
Misther Denman in?” 

“Yes. Who is this, please?” 

“This is Dan Hanlon, ma’am, an’ it’s 
costin’ me the better part av’ a dollar a 
minute convarsin’ with ye.” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Ficaleas”* 

Dan eyed his watch and waited. 
Then: ‘Hello, Misther Denman.” 

“This is Denman. What’s wanted?” 

“Nothing at all, but could ye spare 
half an hour to talk to an old longshore- 
man that’s building boats out on San 
Francisco bay?” 

“An old longshoreman, did you say?” 

“T said that.” 

“And you are building boats now?” 

“T am the same.” 

‘Who are you?” 

“T’m Dan Hanlon.” 

“Tl talk to you as soon as you can 
get over here, Mr. Hanlon. Come right 
along, and tell the clerks you have an 
appointment with me.” 

Well, Dan got a fistful of contracts for 
steel ships, that’s all. 

He is no longer a longshoreman. He 
owns his own house and two boiled shirts, 
which he never wears. He hasn’t changed 
a particle, which means that he is a 
shrewd, friendly, hard-working, honest, 
unpretentious Irishman with a share in a 
big job. But he is worth about three 
hundred thousand dollars, and nothing 
but a tidal wave or the grim reaper can 
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The steel ship about to slip from the ways to the waters of the Bay. Steel ships can 


be built on standardized plans, ‘‘like Ford cars,’ 


as the phrase is. Proficient 


steel structural workers soon learn to adapt their hands to the new task 


keep him from being a millionaire in a 
few years or months. 


HIS HONOR AND HIS PROFITS 


In sharp and perfect contrast is the 
case of The Honorable the Mayor of San 
Francisco, James S. Rolph, jr., who will 
be a multi-millionaire shortly if he doesn’t 
mind his step, but who, as far as the 
official records go, never longshored a day 
in his life. The Honorable James, jr., 
came of one of our best old families, and 
when they tried to give him his first 
nourishment in this vale of tears they had 
to pry the silver spoon out of his mouth to 
do it. Mr. Mayor Rolph might have 
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Before the war, this yard on Puget Sound called it a good year if it got orders for two 


new ship’s dories. 





Now the plant has contracts for something like ten 


million dollars’ worth of vessels, all in steel 


gotten along comfortably, eating three 
meals a day and sleeping on an Oster- 
moor every night for years and years 
without any shipbuilding profits to aggra- 
vate his fortune, but he, like Dan Han- 
lon, had an imagination. He and a 
brother or so operated the Rolph Navi- 
gation and Coal Company, the naviga- 
tion part of the business consisting in 
navigating two or three snub-nosed vessels 
across the bows of the trans-bay ferries to 
annoy the pilots, and the principal in- 
come and increment coming from the 
coal portion of the name. Then the war 
broke out. 

Mayor Rolph took his first two or three 
fliers in the way of buying boats that no 
one thought much of and hiring a ship- 
yard to put enough paint on them to 
make several people chink everything of 
them. Then os hired a ship or so built 
and these he sold, according to report, at 
fancy prices before they had advanced 
much beyond the keel-laying stage. That 
being insufficient to satisfy His Honor he 
recently organized his own little ship- 
building plant, and now he is addressed 
as “captain” and tries to walk like a sea- 
faring man and to talk as though he knew 
the difference between vetoing an ordi- 
nance and calking a seam. The experts 
who sit in poorly lighted newspaper 
offices and estimate state that Mayor 
Rolph has made a million or so (I think 
they call it a cool million) and no one has 
yet printed an executive denial of the 
slanderous rumor. 


SALVAGE AND THEN SOME 


Then there is the Hans Christian An- 
dersen story of Frank L. Skinner, of 
Seattle, who was one of the owners of the 
Skinner and Eddy shipbuilding outfit in 
Seattle which called it a good year if they 
got orders for two new ship’s dories before 
the war but which now has contracts for 
something like ten million dollars’ worth 
of vessels, all in steel. Mr. Skinner 

(Continued on page 86) 

















In berth on Puget Sound. 








Here the trade with the Orient threatens to outstrip that of San Francisco, yet American ships are 
but two per cent of the tonnage engaged 


Can the Flag Come Back? 


Will the Awakening of the American People to the Value 
of a Merchant Marine Restore the Stars and Stripes 
to the Pacific Where Once It Was Supreme ? 


admitted that we have been 

beaten at the shipping game on 
all the seas and that our defeat has been 
especially decisive on the Pacific. One 
might use different language in making 
this statement, but all the garlands and 
furbelows of rhetoric could not hide the 
unpleasant truth. Four generations of 
American mariners searched out every 
corner of the seas and established and 
developed valuable trade routes which the 
fifth generation is seeing diverted to alien 
flags. From the dominant position it 
once held in the Pacific American ship- 
ping has steadily declined and with the 


T the beginning of any discussion 
of the subject it may as well be 
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By Carl Crow 


last few years has almost disappeared. 
It is now relatively less important than 
it has ever been before. It stands lowest 
on the list, exceeded by every nation 
which cares to compete. The stars and 
stripes still fly at the masthead of less 
than a dozen vessels, the last that re- 
mains of a merchant fleet once more im- 
portant than any other in the field. 


A FULL CONFESSION 


Since we have started by stating a 
humiliating fact, we may as well go 
further and admit that we have been 


beaten when all the elements of success 
seemed to be on our side. No country 
has had a more successful experience in 
the building or navigating of ships, none 
is more able to invest in such enterprises 
and none has a more liberal supply of the 
raw materials from which ships are built. 
Our experience is older than the nation 
and much of it was gained on the Pacific. 
The first vessel to carry the stars and 
stripes on a foreign trade venture was 
the Empress of China, which sailed from 
New York to Canton in 1784 and suc- 
cessfully exchanged a cargo of ginseng 
for tea and silks. In the following half 
century many American ships were so 
successful in the China trade that they 
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not only drove alien flags from the routes 
to New York and Boston, but occasion- 
ally beat the British shippers with cargoes 
of tea for the Eaumeat market. Even 
at that early day American skippers were 
old at the game. In 1692 Sir Joshua 
Child, a director of the Honorable East 
India Company, warned his fellow 
Englishmen against the dangerous com- 
petition of American shipping. “His 
Majesty hath none so apt for the building 
of shippin as New England,” declared Sir 
yew who urged that English shipping 

e protected by restrictions still greater 
than those already directed against the 
Yankee colonists. It would seem that 
after a century of success as colonial 
navigators, followed by a century and a 
quarter under the stars and _ stripes, 
Americans could qualify as having enough 
experience to hold their own. 


OUR OWN FAULT 


Of all the great nations we are the least 
dependent on others for shipbuilding 
materials. It is an advantage we have 
always had, though changing methods 
have changed the materials of which 
ships are built. Our colonial forefathers 
had large quantities of oak timbers in 
forests near the shipyards and partly 
on this account American ships could 
then be fitted for sea at a cost of about 
twenty Mexican dollars per ton, a little 
more than one half of the cost of vessels 
built in other parts of the world. A cen- 
tury later iron replaced wood as the prin- 
cipal shipbuilding material without 
changing America’s advantage in the 
possession of raw material, though we did 


lag behind England in the adoption of 
iron and clung to wooden ships until the 
rest of the world proved their inferiority. 
We supply a large part of the world with 
shipbuilding materials and many of the 
ships which are now successfully operated 
where Americans have failed, are sheathed 
with American plates and fitted with 
American wood and copper. 

Nature has bountifully provided us 
with all the materials needed for the mak- 
ing of ships; during more than two cen- 
turies we have acquired experience second 
to none and there are millions ready for 
any investment promising a reasonably 
wer return. There remains a fourth fac- 
tor—the incentive to build up shipping 
on the Pacific—and that we have also, for 
aside from the desire to maintain glorious 
traditions, we have a more practical in- 
centive in the demands of a large and 
growing Asiatic trade—a trade of many 
millions which may be lost through lack 
of ships or, aided by American shipping, 
may grow beyond the figures set by the 
most extravagant fancy. 

A few figures show how inadequately 
our shipping facilities care for this Orien- 
tal trade. In the fiscal year which ended 
just before the outbreak of the great war 
American ships carried to Japan less than 
one-fourth of the goods we sold to Japan 
and the same proportion of the goods we 
bought from Japan. One item of Ameri- 
can cotton sold to Japan that year was 
twice as valuable as all the cargo carried 
to Japan in American ships. In other 
words, three-fourths of our important 
trade with Japan is dependent on the 
shipping of other countries. The war has 


changed conditions, but our mercantile 
fleet on the Japanese route is smaller and 
our trade larger than in the normal times 
before the war. In Chinese ports our 
shipping is of even less importance. In 
the same year our exports to China and 
our purchases of goods from China repre- 
sented fifteen per cent of China’s entire 
foreign trade. But the tonnage of Ameri- 
can vessels made up less than one per 
cent of the tonnage of all vessels which 
called and cleared at Chinese ports that 
year. In Japan we had twenty-nine per 
cent of the foreign trade and seven per 
cent of the shipping! In China fifteen 
per cent of the exports and imports and 
less than one per cent of the shipping! 
These figures are melancholy samples of 
all the others that might be quoted. 
Only one who is blessedly ignorant of the 
situation can talk, as our orators once 
talked, of the American flag dominating 
the Pacific. Actually it counts for less 
than any other. 


ON THE TOBOGGAN 


A history of shipping on the Pacific is a 
story of steadily decreasing American 
prestige. For more than half a century 
after the Empress of China made the 
trip from New York to Canton, American 
ships were more numerous than any 
others in the Pacific. Shipping was then a 
fairly certain road to fortune and one 
peer Ge go back far enough in the his- 
tory of prosperous old New England 
families to find a connection between the 
family wealth and the ships in the China 
trade. New England made its soap and 
candles from the oil of whales their 
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skippers killed in the North Pacific, 
drank the tea they brought from Canton 
and hanged their felons with the hemp 
they imported from Manila. Then the 
trade route changed, with the American 
terminal at San Francisco, and steam 
replaced sail. The new era was inaugu- 
rated in the late 60’s with the establish- 
ment of the Pacific Mail, the pioneer line 
with a regular steamer service across the 
Pacific. Itran ships direct from 
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In the meantime no one had paid much 
attention to a new competitor, the Japa- 
nese, who had decided to go into the ship- 
ping business in dead earnest. As early 
as 1873 they had bought a small fleet of 
steamers which the Pacific Mail ran 
between Shanghai and Yokohama. With 
these and other small vessels the Japanese 
experimented in shipping on the China 
Coast and finally went into the overseas 


outstripped both the old American and 
British lines in the size and speed of their 
steamers while smaller Japanese cargo 
carriers on the Seattle run brought seri- 
ous competition to the giants Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

Just before the outbreak of the war the 
Canadian Pacific added to its fleet a 
number of large new vessels, which again 
reduced the trans-Pacific record. Some of 
the strongest competition in the 
shipping world was centered on 





San Francisco to Yokohama on 
what was then the _ longest 
stretch of water in the world 
regularly traversed by any line 
and made the trip in twenty- 
seven days, a speed which was 
considered remarkable. 

It appeared for some time 
that shipping on the Pacific was 
going to remain in the hands of 
the Americans, for it was almost 
a generation before there was a 
competing foreign line of any 
great importance. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway reached 
Vancouver in 1886 and six years 
later the Empress liners were 
launched. They at once cut 
down the time between New 
York and Japan by many days, 








the Pacific and the Americans 
were compelled to do their best 
to hold their own against Japa- 
nese lines heavily subsidized by 
their government and a British 
line having a distinct geograph- 
ical advantage. Then came the 
Seaman’s Act, a fitting climax 
to a long record of landlubberly 
Congressional meddling, often 
tinctured by jealousy and selfish- 
ness, and always by ignorance of 
maritime conditions and indiffer- 
ence to the development of the 
merchant marine. It was the 
final blow to our declining ship- 
ping and for a time the American 
flag disappeared from the Orien- 
tal trade entirely. The Siberia 
and the Korea were sold to 








thereby securing a very large 
part of the profitable silk and tea 
tonnage which, because of its 
great insurance and_ interest 
charges, always follows the quick- 
est route to market. The British 
line started with a distinct geographical 
advantage, for Vancouver is nearer to the 
Orient than is San Francisco. The dis- 
tance from Vancouver to Yokohama is 
4283 miles, and from San Francisco 4586 
miles. Mail steamers from San Francisco 
usually go by way of Honolulu, making 
the distance actually traveled 5545 miles, 
or more than 1300 miles longer than the 
Vancouver route. The distance from 
Seattle to Yokohama is practically the 
same as from Vancouver, a fact which in 
part accounts for the great growth of 
Puget Sound shipping. In 1go1 the 
Korea and Siberia were put on the San 
Francisco run by the Pacific Mail, being 
then not only the largest American steam- 
ers afloat ut among the largest and 
speediest in the world. A few years later 
the Manchuria and Mongolia, of even 
greater tonnage, were added to the fleet. 
These were again outstripped by the 
Minnesota and the ill-fated Dakota on 
the Seattle run, the largest vessels that 
ever flew the American flag. America 
was easily foremost. 


Japanese and American steamship lines across the Pacific. 
The dotted lines show Japanese routes. 


are American; there are only three of these 


business. When the Korea and the 
Siberia were launched, the Japanese 
were just beginning to engage in this and 
less than one-eighth of the goods Japan 
sold abroad were delivered in Japanese 
ships, the other seven-eighths being car- 
ried in foreign bottoms, mostly British 
and American. The Japanese flag was 
as rare on the Pacific as the American 
flag is now. 


WHAT THE BROWN STUDY DID 


The Japanese government had for 
some years been carrying out a policy of 
liberal encouragement and had paid sub- 
sidies both for the building and the 
operating of ships. With this backing, 
and with the demand for transports 
during the war with Russia, Japan’s mer- 
cantile marine grew rapidly, until in 1907 
Japan had a merchant tonnage of more 
than one million, and the shipyards were 
still busy. Her competition was felt in all 
directions, but especially in the Pacific, 
where with the advent of the Tenyo 
Maru and the Chiyo Maru the Japanese 


The solid lines 


Japanese competitors and the 
others went into the Atlantic 
trade. A few American ships 
have been brought back now be- 
cause of abnormal freight rates. 

That, in skeleton, is the story to date. 
At present there are a half dozen Ameri- 
can steam vessels carrying cargo between 
San Francisco and Oriental ports, mak- 
ing an unlucky thirteen per cent of the 
total tonnage engaged in the trade which 
was once entirely American. Japan has 
twenty-eight vessels, or sixty-four per 
cent of the tonnage. The Norwegians 
have three and the Dutch eight vessels. 
The war has caused a temporary retire- 
ment of the British steamers. In the 
Puget Sound trade, which is threatening 
to outstrip that of San Francisco, two 
small American vessels comprise an even 
two per cent of the tonnage, while a 
great Japanese fleet of thirty-six large 
freighters make up eighty-five per cent. 
The great value of this trade under war 
time conditions is indicated by the fact 
that a Japanese line on the Puget Sound 
run recently declared a dividend of 
thirty-three per cent. The British and 
the Norwegians, the only others who com- 
pete in freight-carrying on this route, 

(Continued on page 88) 


How the Seaman’s Act Has Affected American Shipping 


Relative tonnage of steam vessels (excluding tankers) in the trade between the Pacific Coast and the Orient 
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’ I was full of thorns. 


“Love is Too Big a Thing to Take Any Chances With’’ 


THE DESERT ROSE 


By Brevard Mays Connor 


*VE seen a lot of Desert Rats in my 

time. I’ve run across them all the 

way from Gila Bend to Hell’s Hip 

Pocket, but I never saw one that 
laid any claims to beauty or style. They 
don’t take any stock in ete. or tailors 
because a man with a million just over 
the next ridge oughtn’t to worry about 
little things like haircuts and creased 
pants. That’s their idea. It’s always a 
million and it’s always just over the next 
ridge—or maybe the one after that. 
They’ll strike it tomorrow, or the next 
day anyhow. 

pe ee you'd call them optimists. 

And in the meantime they eat beans 
and let their hair grow. And their clothes 
get to where a modest person can’t look 
atthem. They’rea sight. But the fellow 
I’m going to tell you about took the cake. 
He was almost as bad as they get them 
up in moving pictures. 

In the first place, he was a little bit of a 
man. The sun had used him mighty bad 
and his skin was as black as a Moki In- 
dian’s. His eyes was light blue and they 
looked like holes in a sack. You couldn’t 
help the feeling that you were looking 
clean through the back of his head. His 
clothes was all to pieces. He had an 
awful sorry outfit, even for a prospector, 
just a couple of burros. Both of them 
was as ga’nt as a cactus-leaf. His pack- 
ties was baling wire, and there was dust 
over the lot of them that you could have 
wrote your name in with your finger. 

I ran into him at the gap in the drift- 
fence and after one look | wished they 
had made that gap wider. I wanted 
plenty of elbowroom. I wasn’t too so- 
ciable-minded that day anyway. To tell 
you the truth I was on a peck. It was 
the afternoon after the night that me and 
Sue Ella had our big row and I was look- 
ing for some lonesome place where I could 
feel sorry for myself without anybody 
else butting in. So I said howdy like it 
hurt me, which it sure did, but the little 
mandidn’t takethe hint. He madea jerky 
little bow and grinned at me and said: 

“How’s my old sweetheart?” 

I almost fell off my horse. 

“What do you mean, your old sweet- 
heart?” said I, preparing to shoot him. 

“Why,” he said like he was surprised 
at me, “why, my Desert Rose.” 

I got real mad then. I told him he had 
made one big mistake. I told him I 
wasn’t any rose but a sahuaro, and that 


I told him he’d 


| better keep away if he didn’t want to get 
; stuck all up like a pin-cushion. 


Right away | was ashamed. Of course 


| he was just plain loony like lots of them 
} are and no wonder, the way they live, 
| never seeing anybody to talk to and eat- 
| ing things a long-haired Cibicu Apache 
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would turn up his nose at. Besides he 
was a runt I could have turned up and 
spanked as easy as rolling a cigarette, 
and when I barked out at him that way 
he dropped the piece of occatilla he was 
driving his burros with and shook until 
I was afraid his clothes would drop off. 

“Don’t you know Rose?” he squeaked 
out. 

“I do not,” I said. “The only rose I 
know is Summer Rose which is the worst 
boot-leg whisky peddled in Arizona.” 

He shook his head as much as to say it 
wasn’t that. Then he said maybe I’d 
heard of him. 

“T’m Sam Bass,” he said, and I had to 
laugh. 

“You're Christopher Columbus,” I 
said, “or maybe the Prince of Whales, 
but you ain't Sam Bass. Sam_ Bass 
stopped a bullet back in Texas when I 
was a kid. He was an outlaw.” 

“T’m not any outlaw, but that’s my 
name: Sam Bass,” he insisted, frowning 
like he wasn’t sure about it himself, and 
I said a person could see with half an eye 
that he wasn’t an outlaw and that he 
could be Sam Bass if he wanted to. I 
was too busy to bother. 

“My mistake, mister, my mistake,” he 
apologized. “I thought maybe you'd 
heard tell of me. My eyesight ain’c what 
it was and I| mistook the brand on your 
pony for the Diamond-slash.” 

“Te is the Diamond-slash,” 
“but I never heard tell of you.’ 


STARTED to go then, but just as I 

gathered up my reins I looked at his 
face. There was something queer about it. 
It was darker somehow. And all at once it 
came to me. He was blushing—blushing! 

I sat back again and waited. I’d never 
seen a desert rat blush before and thought 
I might as well be amused as to go off 
somewhere and grieve. 

“T thought all of Tom Barnes’s boys 
had heard tell of me,” said the little man, 
kicking at the ground with his foot and 
then looking at me sort of sideways and 
grinning. “‘Doesn’t—doesn’t Rose cook 
for Mrs. Barnes any more?” 

“Ts she your Desert Rose?’’ I hollered, 
and he grinned and nodded and kicked 
at the ground. I just whooped. I 
couldn’t help it. It was too plumb 
ridikilous. 

“Yes,” I said when I could get my 
breath, “she’s still there, only we don’t call 
her Rose any more—we call her Fatty.” 

“Yeah?” he asked. He had a funny 
way of saying it, long and drawn out. 
“Ye-ah? She’ s got a mite plump maybe?’ 

“Yeah,” I said, ‘‘a mite and then some.’ 


J agreed, 


And then I laughed again. I just 
couldn’t help it. He didn’t seem put out, 
just grinned and kicked at the ground. 

“And so she’s your Desert Rose?” I 
said and he shook his head. He was look- 
ing down and I couldn’t see his face under 
his hatbrim. 

“Yes, sir, she’s it. I gave her the name 
myself. You see Rose and me was aim- 
ing to get j’ined.” 

“No!” said I. 

“Ye-ah,” said Sam Bass. 

“Maybe you found out you didn’t 
match up in double harness,” I giggled, 
thinking of big Rose stepping out along- 
side this mouse of a man. 

“No, sir,” he said as mild as milk, “‘it 
wasn’t that.” 

Then he lifted his face and the laugh 
went down my throat so quick it almost 
choked me. He was crying—crying! 

I’ve read in books what a terrible thing 
it is to see a man cry, but it never struck 
me as terrible before. It struck me as 
plumb disgusting. Whenever I saw a 
man cry I always wanted to walk into 
him and soothe his grief with a short- 
handled number two spade. Or a wagon- 
spoke. But the books are right. I 
granted that, the minute this Sam Bass 
lifted his head that afternoon. 

He wasn’t crying out loud, if you know 
what I mean. Just crying. Tears. They 
had washed clean streaks down through 
the dust on his face and they hung on his 
beard like dew on the grass of a spring 
morning. He looked straight at me when 
he mc and right then I “respected him. 
There ain’t many men with the guts to 
let another man see them cry. And I was 
sorry for him and mighty ashamed be- 
cause [ had laughed. I felt real bad about 
it. You see, his eyes looked just like the 
eyes of Lady, Barnes’s setter-dog, the 
time she lost her pups. 

“No, sir,” he said again, “it wasn’t 
that. I thought everybody knew about 
Rose and me.” 

I told him I didn’t know, maybe be- 
cause I hadn’t been on Salt river very 
long, having only come down from the 
Coconino country that last spring. 

“Ye-ah?” he said. “Well, if you don’t 
know, mister, why—why, I reckon we'll 
let it go at that. But don’ t get the idea 
it was Rosie’s fault. No, sir. Rose is a 
fine woman and I wasn’t good enough 
for her, that’s all. Something happened 
that proved it. So I went away. But I 
like to sneak past once in a while and find 
out if she’s doing well.” 

“She’s doing just fine, Sam Bass,” I 
said, and if I lied a little it was worth it 
to see his face light up. 

“Is she now? Yeah? Well, I’m much 
obliged to hear it, mister, and I’m sorry 
to have took up your time.” 
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He made a jerky little bow and grinned at me and said: 
““How’s my old sweetheart?” 
I almost fell off my horse 
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I told him not to worry any about that. 

> “Why don’t you take up some more of it 
and welcome,” I said, “and go over to 
the ranch and see her now?” 

He backed up like I had offered to hit 
| him. 
| “Qh, nol’? he said. “I couldn’t do that. 
' I’m not saying I wouldn’t like to, but 
‘ Rose, she Siout’s want to see me again, 

ever.’ 
| “And mister,” he said, looking up at me 

with tears swimming in his eyes again, 

“you'll be doing me a great favor if you 

don’t tell Rose you’ve seen me. I'd feel 
| a sight easier if you’d promise me that, 

mister.” 

I promised him. I didn’t want to start 
him crying again. He thanked me like 
I might have saved his life or something 

| and allowed he’d be moving on. 

“T want to make Government Well be- 
fore dark,” he said. “I’m aiming to pros- 

| pect around a little in the Superstitions.” 

Then he whacked his burros into a trot 
and went trotting after them, looking 
around two or three times as if he was 
scared I might be following him. 


sien 


HEN hewas gone I began to feel sort 
of foolish. I wondered if he just 

hadn’t been taking me in with all that 
mushy story. It was hard to believe that 
any man in his right senses could go moon- 
ing around after Fatty and calling her his 
Desert Rose. If he hadn’t been stringing 
§ ~=me/I decided he must be crazy. His head- 

‘ing for the Superstitions showed me 
that. The Indians tell a lot of stories 
about the lost mines of the Superstitions 
» \ and when a white man begins to listen to 
' them he might as well be turned over to 
|) the county and locked up. He is loony. 
| I felt like kicking myself when I had 
thought it all over. He had got me 
worked up. All because his eyes had 
looked like Lady-dog’s. 
| It was dark when I got back to the 
‘ ranch and I found things so stirring there 
I forgot all about Sam Bass. The boss 
' was out in the corral trying to get the 
? gray mules into the buckboard without 

| mussing up his Sunday clothes which he 
\ had on although it wasn’t but Saturday 
§ night, and in the house I could hear the 

\ kids bawling the way kids do when they 
)get their faces washed and their hair 
} combed in a hurry. 
| “What’s the racket?” I asked Barnes. 
“Get down and stop asking fool ques- 
+ tions,” he said, wiping the sweat from his 
face, “and hitch up these Mauds before I 
cave their heads in with a trace-chain.” 

“What’s the matter with all of the boys 
that you have to come out here and get 
}dust all over your nice new pants?” I 
asked him. 
“Because the boys ain’t here,” he 
‘snapped back. “I let the whole biling go 
to the dance at Willow Springs. And 
they had no sooner cleared out than the 
jold woman got a notion. Ain’t it just 
like a woman? She read in the paper 
where that aviator fellow was going to 
make a night flight at the fair in Phoenix 
}tonight with fireworks shooting around 
him and she and the kids raised merry 
Hades until I promised to drive them in. 
Fourteen miles! Ain’t women the limit?” 

“They are!” said I, thinking of Sue 
j | Ella. 
| “Which reminds me,” added Barnes, 
“you're elected.” 

“For what?” 
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The Desert Rose: 


“For to stay on the place until I get 
back. Now don’t go to carrying on or to 
arguing because it won’t do a bit of good. 
Somebody has to stay. There'll be no 
dance for you tonight and that’s flat.” 

“T had no intention of going to any 
dance tonight, Mr. Barnes,” I said, very 
dignified. Sue Ella was going to be there. 
“Dancing may be all right for kids but 
it is mighty weak sport for a grown 
person. 

“Are you sick?” he asked, staring hard 
at me, but Mrs. Barnes hollered from the 
house then that she was ready so he 
climbed into the buckboard and drove off. 


I ET supper that night with gloom hang- 
ing on me as thick as fluff on a cotton- 
wood tree after the pods burst. It was 
lonesome. I didn’t count Fatty who was 
paddling around in the kitchen and stick- 
ing her head in the door once in a while to 
see if I needed any more hot bread. Sam 
Bass had slipped clean out of my mind my 
own troubles was so painful and pleasant 
to mill around. I thought of how I was 
there all alone with nobody that cared 
about me and of how Sue Ella was at the 
dance having the time of her life and it 
was all I could do to swaller. I felt awful ¢ 
sorry for myself. Nobody appreciated 
me. The boss was always giving me a 
rough deal. Life was a pretty sorry busi- 
ness or so on—all of which didn’t 
seem to affect my appetite any. 

The last time Fatty brought in bis- 
cuits she went over to the window and 
looked out. 

“My, but the moonlight is pretty!” she 
said. ‘You can see as plain as if it was 
day.” 

rie isn’t bright nights like this we need 
a moon,” I said right back at her, “‘it’s 
the dark ones. Everything is wrong in 
this world.” 

“Why, Mr. Grover!” she exclaimed, 
and turned around to look at me. “It’s 
too bad. You wanted to go to the dance, 
too, didn’t you?” 

“I did not!” I said. “It’s only persons 
with weak minds that get any fun out of 
turning circles to music. I pride myself 
I’ve got more common-sense than that.” 

“Why, Mr. Grover!” she said again, 
looking at me like I might have said I was 
an anarchist or something. She had a 
right to look surprised because I had 
never missed a dance at the Springs be- 
fore. After a minute she asked, 

“Of course it’s none of my business, 
but haven’t you and Sue Ella had a fuss, 
Mr. Grover?” 

“Ke isn’t any of your business,” I 
agreed, “but we have not. We're just 
not speaking to each other, that’s all.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” she sighed and put 
one of her hands on her chest like some- 
thing hurt her. “Whatever has happened 
to make it as bad as that?’ 

I told her nothing at all had happened. 
“Only,” 1 said, “if Miss Sue Ella Hall 
wants to dance twice in succession with 
that bean-footed buckeroo from the Cres- 
cent-V, why she’s welcome.” 

“Ts that all you’ve fussed about, Mr. 
Grover?” 

“Ts that all?” I yelled. “I reckon it’s 
enough for a man with any self-respect.” 

I was too mad to be surprised at her 
standing there and arguing with me. As 
a rule Fatty never argued with anybody. 
She was a scary thing that would run if 
you looked at her twice. But there she 
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stood that night and looked right back 
at me mad as I was. 

“Sue Ella is such a pretty girl,” she 
said. “Everybody had it figured out that 
you two would make a match of it, Mr. 
Grover. And now you're aiming to make 
a muddle.” 

“Supposing we do,” I growled, ‘ 
muddle and hers and nobody else’s 

I wasn’t as short with her as I might 
have been, because I really and truly 
didn’t want to cut her off. A person has 
got to talk to somebody about their 
troubles. 

“Tt’s made me happy seeing you and 
Sue Ella so happy, Mr. Grover,” she said, 
real low. “But if you love her and break 
with her you'll never have a happy min- 
ute so long as you live. I know.” 

“How do you know?” I asked her. 

I saw her shoulders shake a little and 
she batted her eyes a couple of times and 
with that Sam Bass popped into my mind. 
I wanted to hear the story so I kept quiet, 
knowing that was the best way to lead 
her on. She was twisting her fingers and 
frowning a little like she was having 
trouble getting her courage up. 


‘it’s my 


’ ”? 


T’S a long story,” she said at last, 
and then she took a deep breath, “‘but 
I’m going to tell it to you. I’m going to 
tell you what I’ve never told a living soul 
a maybe it will help you and Sue 
lla. 

“This moonlight brings back so many 
things,” she said, turning her head and 
looking out the window. She was quiet 
for quite a while. Her fingers was twist- 
ing and untwisting in her apron. At last 
she sighed and turned around and came 
straight up to me. 

“Mr. Grover,” she asked right out, 

“would you ever guess that I was pretty 
once, the prettiest girl in this valley?” 

Looking at her so with her hair all loose 
and stringy and she so flabby in that old 
Mother Hubbard a person never could have 
guessed that she had been pretty once. 

“Well, I was,” she went on without 
giving me any chance to answer. ‘“‘When 
my daddy died and | came here to work 
for Mrs. Barnes I was as slim as your Sue 
Ella. And I had a heap of company— 
twelve years ago. There wasn’ *t a Satur- 
day night when the boys wasn’t lined up 
three deep out there on the porch. I’m 
not bragging when I say I had the pick 
of them. And I took the pick of them. I 
took Sam Bass. He was the only man 
that ever mattered to me. He was the 
best and the bravest man in this state 
and he was going up in the world. He 
was foreman for Dutch Naeglin over on 
the Tonto and already had a start with a 
brand of his own. He wasn’t as big a 
man as some, but he had the biggest 
heart. We made it up to be j’ined, Sam 
and me. We agreed it wasn’t any use to 
wait, we was so sure of each other. We 
was to be j’ined right away. He’ d even 
given me the ring and the license.” 

She spread out her rough hands on the 
table and looked at them as if she might 
be wondering how the ring would have 
looked. 

“] was just a girl,” she went on, “just 
a foolish girl. I was afraid folks might 
laugh because Sam wasn’t as tall as I was. 
So I bragged a lot about how brave he 
was. I said 1 wouldn’t marry any but a 
brave man. 

(Continued on page 50) 

















































Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. VI 


The Red Rebels Declare War 


Professional Revolutionaries Are Using the National 
Emergency to Cripple the Capitalists 


N June of this year the farmers of 

the Yakima valley, in Washington, 

armed themselves, organized military 

companies, posted sentinels and 
guards in defense of their homes and their 
property. The President had not drafted 
them; German submarines could not 
ascend the Yakima river with the salmon; 
neither a Mexican nor a Teuton invasion 
was threatened, yet the countryside 
waited tensely from day to day for the 
rattle of rifle shots, for the rising of smoke 
columns and:the glare of burning houses 
that would mark the beginning of open 
war. 

At the same time federal troops were 
being rushed from the peaceful Mexican 
border into the copper districts of Arizona 
where armed mobs were terrorizing the 
camps; in Butte, Montana, bloodshed 
was threatened; in the lumber camps of 
northern Idaho, in the ripening wheat 
fields of the Inland Empire, the basin of 
the upper Columbia, men with loaded 
rifles anxiously guarded their property 
against attacks by the lurking foe. In 
Colorad> ominous rumblings made them- 
selves heard in the coal mining districts 
where open war was being waged a few 
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years ago. And South Dakota was calling 
for troops to guard the maturing wheat 
against the enemy. In half a dozen Far 
Western states he Councils of Defense 
were suddenly transformed into war de- 
partments to meet the emergency. 

Hell and the Industrial Workers of the 
World had broken loose. 


During the last seven or eight years 
the Industrial Workers of the World— 
commonly known as the I. W. W.—have 
become a major problem in the United 
States. The I. W. W. conducted the 
bloody Colorado coal strike, the bitter 
strikes in the iron mines of Minnesota 
and in the copper mines of Michigan; 
they closed down the textile mills of New 
England, the silk mills of New Jersey, the 
oil refineries of Bayonne; injecting them- 
selves into the Puget Sound shingle 
weavers’ strike, they brought about 
Everett’s “bloody Sunday,” and _ their 
activities during the so-called free-speech 
fights are still vivid in the minds of San 
Diego, Fresno, Aberdeen, Spokane and 
many other communities. Even as they 
are doing today, so last fall they terror- 
ized the Yakima valley, groups of armed 
I. W. W.’s capturing freight trains, 
burning houses and crops and even de- 
molishing a jail in order 
to liberate their impris- 
oned comrades. 

All of which brings 
up the question: Who 
are these Industrial 
Workers of the World? 

hence came they and 
why? What do they 
want? What magic 
wand gives them the 
evident power they 
wield and how can this 
wand be taken from 
them? 


HEN Karl Marx 

died, he was 
not in good standing 
with the International 
Union of Prophets and 
Soothsayers. His pre- 
dictions had not come 
true. In his monu- 
mental work on the 
nature and function of 
capital, the work that 
became the bible of the 
Socialists, he had confi- 
dently foretold the 





death of the middle classes. According to 
Marx the small merchant, the small man- 
ufacturer, the small shopkeeper and the 
small capitalist were all doomed to speedy 
extinction. He was sure about it. They 
simply couldn’t escape the axe. The 
inexorable economic laws discovered by 
Marx would ruthlessly, mercilessly oper- 
ate to create ever larger aggregations of 
capital controlled by ever fewer men; 
these swollen capitalists would rapidly 
aeueee the ownership of everything, land 
included, until the industrialized com- 
monwealth consisted of only two classes, 
the small group that owned everything 
and the endless multitudes of wage work- 
ers possessed of nothing except a pair of 
hands and a grievance. When this con- 
dition had been attained—and it was to 
be reached very, very soon, according 
to Marx—the time was ripe for the Social 
Revolution. It would then be only a 
short, easy step for the workers to take 
over the huge, trustified industries and 
operate them for their own instead of the 
capitalist’s benefit. 

So the followers of Marx began to or- 
ganize, agitate and wait for the glorious 
day when the hearse containing the body 
of the last middle-class bourgeois shop- 
keeper should parade through the streets 
on the way to the Museum of Antiquities. 
Unfortunately for the Marxists and their 
theories, the middle class turned out to 
be an exceedingly tough old bird. It 
refused to die. On the contrary, it vio- 
lated all the Socialist rules and regulations 
by wearing an electric belt that made it 
grow and prosper as it had never grown 
and prospered before. Not one trust or 
combination succeeded in obtaining com- 
plete control of any industry; in fact, 
the unwieldy size of the great industrial 
combinations with few exceptions rather 
stimulated the growth and multiplication 
of small establishments with an output 
based on the individuality of the owner. 
Production of wealth grew so enormously 
that the middle class had to grow and -ex- 
pand in order to look properly after the 
distribution of the mass of commodities 
among the consumers. The green bay 
trees had nothing on the middle class 
when it came to plain and fancy flourish- 
ing after Marx founded the Socialist party 
that was to be its pallbearer. 

To the red banner of Socialism flocked 
all the restless revolutionaries of the 
period. At last the chronic discontent of 
humanity, a discontent as necessary to 
the world’s progress as gasoline is to the 
propulsion of the automobile, had a gos- 
pel, a definite program based upon scien- 
tific analysis of economic forces. Lured 
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The Red Rebels Declare War: 


by the vision of a material millennium 
held out by this economic gospel, the 
Socialist party in every European country 
reached huge proportions in an astonish- 
ingly short space of time. Within it 
assembled all the radicals of varying hues 
of red, all the idealists who hoped to blow 
mankind into the Porterhouse Paradise 
by means of bombs, all the Darwinists 
who added speed and an R to the doc- 
trine of evolution, all the intel- 
lectuals who, shocked by the 


before their eyes the vision of the Social 
Revolution, of the impending Porter- 
house Paradise in which no one except 
maybe the expropriated capitalists would 
have to eat stew, caaee into the dim 
distance. A great many workingmen, 
living in comfortable quarters in attrac- 
tive surroundings, working reasonable 
hours for fair pay, were actually becoming 
hideously contented with their lot! 
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The Syndicalists introduced the word 
sabotage into a dozen languages. They 
borrowed the term from the silk weavers 
of Lyons who, as they went out on strike, 
hurled their wooden shoes—saots—into 
the delicate machinery of the looms. 
Sabotage came to mean any act through 
which the worker could inflict pecuniary 
damage upon the employer. Books were 
written and circulated, telling the dis- 
contented Syndicalist how to 
ruin bearings by filling them 








ocean of pain and misery that 
engulfed the lowest stratum of 
society, endeavored to cure the 
results of economic conditions 
with fire, powder and steel. 

It was inevitable that sharp 
differences of opinion should de- 
velop in this motley crowd. 
Yet the party hung together 
surprisingly well until it gained be 
tremendous political influence, 
office and responsibility. 


GAINST the folded arms of the 
world’s workers all the bayonets 


and machine guns of capital will 


helpless, argues the I. W. 


with emery dust, how to spoil 
boilers by charging their water 
with washing powder, how to 
commit a thousand depreda- 
tions that would cause loss to 
the boss without endangering 
the malefactor. 

Nor did they look with rev- 
erence and compassion upon 
their brethren in the trade 
unions. On the contrary, they 
proceeded to attack them al- 
most as bitterly as they had hit 
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Responsibility acts like ice 





applied to the hot revolution- 

ary head. Be the radical wine 

ever so strong, the drinker  sobers 
instantly when he is charged with the 
responsibility of keeping in motion the 
thousand and one activities upon which 
the very life of millions depends. Not so 
very long before the outbreak of the war 
a Socialist was charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping the wheels on the French 
railways moving. The railroad men 
struck, but the Socialist cabinet member 
did not mount the soap box and exhort 
them to stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
fight with the capitalist oppressors. ; 
no; he did quite otherwise. He called 
upon the comrades to go back to work 
at once, immediately, instanter, if not 
sooner. When they declined, he had the 
Secretary of War mobilize the entire out- 
fit, call them to the colors and ordered 
them as soldiers to run the railroads. As 
a refusal would be insubordination and 
insubordination is punishable by death 
in every army, the soldiering railroaders 
or rather the railroaded soldiers swore 
a great Gallic oath—and went back to 
work. 

So, also, Lawyer Kerensky was a fire- 
eating Socialist of the reddest type, until 
he felt the weight of responsibility. When 
he was confronted with the possibility of 
a German invasion into Russia’s very 
heart, his ideas concerning the immorality 
of military discipline, of the death penalty 
and other obsolete relics changed over 
night. In a surprisingly short time the 
fire of his eloquence had restored dis- 
cipline in the army which proceeded to 
die in countless thousands as heroically 
for the republic as it had died for poor 
little Nick. 

In Germany, in France, in Italy, 
Sweden and Norway the Socialist party, 
gaining in power and oaneiaal iiee 
ceased for all practical purposes to be an 
instrument of revolution. It became a 
party of constructive protest and prog- 
ress, keeping in mind its ultimate goal, the 
overthrow of the capitalist system, but 
in the meantime trying to obtain as 
many concessions, as many improvements 
in the lot of the present generation as it 
could squeeze out of the conservative 
opposition. 

_ Of course this policy did not please the 
indignant scarlet faction. The ultra- 
reds began to mutter, to yell, to scream; 


More than twenty years ago a group of 
discontented French rebels left the bed 
and board of old-line Socialism, armed 
itself with a self-made divorce decree 
and started a deep red revolutionary 
ménage of its own. The old-line Social- 
ists believed in the efficacy of the ballot 
box; if they could gain control of parlia- 
ment overwhelmingly, they hoped to 
decree the socializing of industry 3 law, 
thus accomplishing the overthrow of 
capitalism peaceably. The secessionists 
—they called themselves Syndicalists— 
sneered at the ballot box, maintained that 
‘mew action was too slow, too cum- 

ersome and too ineffective for real re- 
sults, abandoned the voting booth and 
placed their entire faith in Direct Action. 

Direct Action is a euphonious synonym 
for kicking the boss where he lives—in 
the pocketbook. According to the philos- 
ophy of the Syndicalists, a con- 
dition of endless warfare exists 
between employer and em- 
ployed. Since war recognizes no 
law, the workman is bound to 
obey none. So long 
as the act is di- 
rected against the 
employer, he can 
commit no crime— 
unless he is found 4 
out. Since all laws 
are held to be 
made by and 
for the em- 
ployer, the 
Syndicalist 
denies their 
validity, nor 
will he enter 
into any 
agreements 
with em- 
loyers or 
= bound 
by any 
contracts. 
Strikes with 
them are the 
normal condition; the 
periods of work represent 
merely the _ necessary 
truce in which to pre- 
pare for the greater 
fight. 














at the capitalists. The Syndi- 
calists declared that the trade- 
unionist was merely a small-potato capi- 
talist in disguise, fully as anxious and 
willing to defend his job monopoly against 
all comers, fully as willing to cut his fel- 
low workers’ throat as the capitalist. 
They maintained that a system which 
enabled the employer to play one craft 
against the other in the same shop, which 
caused the engineers to stay at work when 
the trainmen went out, was all wrong, and 
they proceeded to supplant it with their 
own system: One Big Union. According 
to their ideas all the workers in a given 
industry should belong to a single union 
international in its scope, and these in- 
dustrial unions in turn should respond to 
(Continued on page 75) 








THE SCARLET KIMONO 


How Rachael Masters Came Back From ‘“‘Somewhere in 


the World”’ 


OL Burlough was a stocky, thick- 

necked little Jew, who had been a 

factor in the life which Rachael was 

striving to put behind her. Gone 
was her peace of mind; gone her plans for 
the day; gone all thought of the valentine 
for Jimmie; gone everything but the wish 
to hide—to hide securely, before she was 
discovered. 

As she listened and thought rapidly of 
what was to be done, the door bell rang, 
and Solomon himself answered it, calling 
down the stairs to an evidently expected 
visitor to “come right up.” 

They passed into the front parlor. 
Rachael could hear the invitation to be 
seated, could hear the discussion of sam- 
ples, the chaffering of those who buy and 
sell, the offer of a cigar, and the discus- 
sions of business conditions. There was 
no escape for her from the talk which 
flowed in a steady stream; the smoke 
crept under the double doors; the room 
reeked with masculine odors. The whole 
round of trade and business activity was 
covered from one point to another. 

Could Rachael have been certain that 
the door leading from the front room to 
the hall would be shut, she would have 
made a hasty escape; but the paralyzing 
fear of discovery held her fast. She tried 
to decide what she should take, and what 
leave, of her scanty possessions, when 
that flight could be made. “Jimmie,” 
both modeled and written, would be all 
that she could carry after her suitcase 
was packed. She would have the type- 
writer people come and take her machine 
as if for repairing; to carry out the idea, 
she removed a screw and loosened a burr. 
When the machine was gone, she would 
take a taxi and hunt another room. Hunt 
another room! Rachael saw herself in a 
perpetual search for rooms. 

Time dragged. Rachael was wild to be 
gone. It was an hour after her plans 
were matured that she came out of a maze 
of speculations to hear Sol accompanying 
his guest down the stairs. ‘Lhey were 
talking as they passed her door on the 
way to the stairs; but she could not catch 
what was said because the baby in the 
kitchen cried. She heard the men go out 
together. Now! While Sol was gone, 
she would escape. 

Flinging on her hat and veil, she flew 
to the street and a telephone. If she 
could but safely get her machine out of 
the house while he was absent, she could 
manage the rest. She wrapped her veil 
close about her drawn face; upon that 
veil depended her safety. 

The inky appearance of the sky caught 
Rachael’s attention as she returned. 
storm was brewing. She hurried up the 
street with a sense of disaster speeding 
her flying feet, dashed into the hall and 
banged the door behind her. Banged the 
door behind her, and caught firmly the 
corner of her floating veil. It took a 
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By Dell H. Munger 
Author of: The Wind Before the Dawn 





Three years before this story opens, 
Rachael Masters has set her hand to the 
“wrong” implement of fate, which ac- 
counts for her bleached hair, rouged lips 
and the defiance in her young eyes, the 
defiance which marks her kind and is 
the surest sign of the bitter realization 
which comes with “the life.” In the 
hospital, to which a small legacy makes 
it possible for her to retire for awhile, she 
jinds a friend in Dr. Land, who fans her 
ambition to be a story writer and en- 
courages her to begin life over again. 
Her first story, “Jimmie,” is accepted by 
publishers and a new hope dawns in 
Rachael’s weary heart. She has mod- 
eled, in clay, a statuette of “Jimmie,” her 
child-hero, and this becomes to her the 
symbol of her new life just as her scarlet 
kimono is felt unconsciously to represent 
her past. But Dr. Land’s reconstructive 
interest in the girl is complicated by 
gossip stirring in the hospital. He de- 
cides that interest in the case is not fair 
to his wife and young stepdaughter and 
he allows Rachael to leave the hospital 
without further encouragement. 

In spite of a resentful feeling of “What's 
the use?”’ Rachael holds doggedly to her 
resolution to let her new work replace the 
old life. But the past seems to keep tab 
on the present in sundry ways and at last, 
with difficulty, she rents a back parlor in 
a shabby-genteel quarter of the city. Now 
follow happy days of absorption in her 
story-writing until, from the other side of 
the folding-doors, comes the hatefully 
familiar voice of a new lodger. 





moment to release herself, and with a 
sense of having been snared by the filmy 
thing, she snatched it from her head and 
ran up the stairs with it in her hand— 
ran! Ran plump into the omnipresent Sol 
as he came from the landlady’s quarters. 


Sot retreated a step from the path of 
the excited oncomer, murmuring apolo- 
gies as he did so; and then in answer to 
her distracted stare, stopped short. 

“Why, helo, Rache! Where in hell 
did you come from? Glad to see you, 
old girl. Hanging out here?” he asked, 
seeing that she was about to reach for the 
door knob. 


A Study From Life 


Rachael Masters grew cold. She was 
trapped. Knowing Sol, determined not 
to let him see any more of her dismay 
than was already in evidence, she tried 
to answer cheerfully, with her rigid lips, 
in the affirmative. But the tear stains 
from that exasperated moment of hin- 
drance were still trembling on her lashes. 
Sol looked her over shrewdly. 

“World not treating you well?” he 
asked, with his accustomed blunt curi- 
osity. “Come into my room and we'll 
talk it over.” 


“ec 


I can’t—I’m just on my way out,” 
Rachael a confusedly. 

“Why, I thought you was just comin’ 
in!” Sol returned; and she saw the light 
of suspicion flame up into his eyes. “Now 
look here! You don’t need to go running 
away from me like this. I’m going to be 
here right along. I won’t hurt you.” 

“Oh! I know that,” Rachael answered 
with as much ease as she could command. 
Thinking that it would be less trouble to 
get herself out of Sol’s room than to get 
him out of hers, she added: “I’ll come a 
minute, but I can’t stay.” 

Sol showed her into his tumbled room 
with expansive hospitality. 

“Landlady hasn’t had time to clean up 
yet this morning. That you thumping 
the keys in there?” he asked, indicating 
the double doors. ‘What’s happened 
that you’re doin’ that?” he inquired, 
when she nodded assent. 

“Oh! I got it to try. I’ve got to do 
something—I’m just out of the hospital. 
I—I can’t do much of anything else.” 

It was lamely said; but nothing better 
could have been put forward for her bene- 
fit; Sol’s interest slackened. Rachael saw 
it with thanksgiving. 

_ “I’ve got to go down town,” she said, 
rising. 

“Well, so-long, if you’ve got to be in a 
hurry. Glad you’re next. Come in and 
see you tonight after I get in.” He led 
the way to the door and dismissed her 
with easy confidence. 

Rachael escaped to her own room 
where she could rearrange the veil; and 
then went to the street where she could 
see the wagon when it came for her type- 
writer. 

When an hour had passed and there 
was no sign of the wagon which was to 
call for her machine, Rachael again 
sought the telephone. There had been 
a misunderstanding in the office, and 
they could not send till the next day. 
Would that time do as well? 

“Never mind sending. 1’m going to be 
out of town and must get it off today. I'll 
send it down at my own expense, and you 
are to hold it till 1 order it patna at 
some new address. 1’m leaving,” she 
replied. 

She secured the service of a delivery 
wagon. But it was Rachael’s fate not to 
make her escape so lightly, for as she 
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“Go away, I don’t want you now!” 


Rachael said crossly, and drew the 
scarlet kimono close about her 


delivered the machine and a bundle of such 
things as she could gather hastily to- 
gether—the latter to go to Kate’s—Sol 
stuck his head out of the door. 

“Leaving?” he asked, a suspicion of 
the truth creeping into an amused smile 
as the man carried the bundle past him. 

“Mercy, no!” Rachael answered 
promptly. ‘Sending my machine to be 
fixed, and the bundle’s going to a friend. 
See you when I come in tonight.” 

She hurried into her room, closed the 
door promptly, snatched up “Jimmie” 
and her manuscript, wrapped them in 
one bundle.and walked out of the house 
with a nonchalant air. She followed the 
machine to the business portion of the 
city, engaged a room at the Exeter Hotel, 
had her machine carried up from the 
office and smilingly explained to the com- 
pany that she had changed her mind 
about the out-of-town trip. 

It had been Rachael’s intention not to 
return to the room on Fillmore street; 
but when she put her hand into her bag 
to pay the driver, she discovered that 
the little chain purse in which she kept 
her gold was missing. 

Rachael quivered with dismay, for that 
chain purse hung on a nail in the closet 
of the room she had just abandoned. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
return and obtain her property. 

So great was Rachael’s revulsion 
against another encounter with Sol that 
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she almost reeled as she stepped from 
the car, three blocks below her former 
place of abode. The clouds, which had 
hung low all the morning, broke in a wild 
flurry of wind-driven rain as she alighted; 
and to shield herself from the moment’s 
shower she drew hastily into a sheltered 
doorway while waiting for transfer. 

It was no mere shower which had struck 
the city, however, and the rain came down 
in earnest, wetting to the skin pedestrians 
who ventured to brave its attack. Ra- 
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chael had not brought her umbrella. She 
dared not risk getting wet, and at last 
took refuge in a butcher’s shop. 

An hour passed. Rain continued to 
fall, and the wind swept into a gale which 
sent the shower scudding along at a slant. 
Rachael stood on first one foot and then 
the other till her back ached. At the end 
of the hour it was evident that a violent 
and sustained storm was upon San Fran- 
cisco. It was noon; she was hungry. 
Her provisions were in the room where 
her purse was left. She would run no 
more risk of having to avoid Sol by going 
back and cooking a meal which would 
support her flagging spirits than by going 
for the purse. 





She purchased some chops, went into a 
store where umbrellas might be had, and 
again braved the storm. She would have 
a cup of tea and something sustaining 
before setting out again. 

The storm had increased to a veritable 
hurricane. By the time Rachael had 
beaten her way against it for three blocks 
she was but little more resistant than a rag. 
The rain drove after her as she mounted 
the steps. Her new brown suit trailed 
streams of water after her up the stairs. 

































The box of wood sitting beside her 
hearth was a godsend. With trembling 
fingers Rachael set a blaze going in the 
little grate. She then secured the purse 
of gold, and secreted it in her stocking; 
after which she knelt and tried to warm 
her shaking fingers, her teeth chattering 
as much from fright as from cold. 

Sol heard her moving about. 

“Hey, Rachael!” he called. “Can I 
come in?” 

“Not now, Sol. I’ve just got in, and 
I’m all wet and cold. I’ve got to change 
my clothes and get dry first.” 

“That don’t make any difference,” he 
called back. “I won’t be in your way.” 

“J don’t want you now,” she returned 
crossly, and began to take off her wet 
clothes. 

The scarlet kimono was the sole cover- 
ing Rachael had left at the room when 
her bundle had been made up; and she 
slipped hastily into it, changing her wet 
stockings and spreading her brown dress 
out to dry before the fire. Rachael should 
have gone promptly to bed and got the 
shivers out of her bones, but the doors 
between herself and Sol would be no pro- 
tection in that case, and there was noth- 
ing to be done but dry her petticoats on 
her, holding her feet to the blaze which 
roared up the chimney. 

Sol tramped impatiently about in his 
room. He could hear that roaring fire, 
and for the moment Sol was a sun wor- 


Doctor Land discovered Rachael’s presence and eye answered 
to eye and smile to smile—and then 
his smile died away 
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shiper also; he yearned towards that 
fire as did Tommilson. Ten minutes, 
fifteen minutes, half an hour, and then 
Sol Burlough deliberately stuck his head 
inside the room and surveyed the arrange- 
ments. Rachael had heard his approach. 
She let him see that he was not wanted. 

“I’m getting dry. Go away.” 

“Aw, come on, Rache! What’s the use 
of all this here niceness? You and I know 
each other,” he retorted, and stepped in- 
side, shutting the door firmly behind him. 
“Make a cup of tea, and be sociable. [ 
ain’t a pincher. I’ve got a box of candy 
to add to the feast; an’ there’s a bottle, 
too. Doggoned glad you’re here while 
I’m shut up with this storm. You don’t 
care if I stay, do you?” 

There was nothing to be done: Rachael 
turned to the package of chops, produced 
a frymg pan and let her wet skirts sag 
about her ankles as she prepared to get a 
meal—she might as well make the. best 
of it till she could get away. 

“Get me some water,” she said, pro- 
ducing a pitcher from the closet. 

Sol, thinking that he had won, tried to 
chuck her under the chin, and went for 
the water, satisfied with the prospect of 
a feast. 

The remembrance of that afternoon 
sickened Rachael whenever it came back 
to be reckoned with, as the unwelcome 
past has a way of doing. She lived it 
through with the hourly hope that the 









storm would abate sufficiently so that she 
might venture on the street on some 
pretext. But the storm had grown into a 
gale, dangerous, overpowering, and every 
minute more frightful; it was a day when 
to have a roof over one’s head was a 
thing not to be despised. 

The horrors in Rachael’s mind grew 
in violence as did the gale outside. Sol 
recklessly piled the wood on the fire. The 
hem of the serge dress dried, and Rachael, 
in her scarlet kimono, appeared to be com- 
fortable; but under that flam- 
ing garment was a petticoat of 
sodden wetness, while on the 
other side of that blazin 
hearth sat, or stood, or walke 
—Sol. He knew beyond any 
peradventure that he was not 
wanted. But the fire, the 
meal, the candy, the bottle, 
and the girl were there; and 
there Sol decided to stay. 

To the credit of Solomon 
Burlough be it said that he 
was—temporarily at least—on 
his good behavior. He was 
puzzled about Rachael’s reluct- 
ance at his presence; he had no 
key to the new situation which 
failed to include such as he in 
her life.. He tried to figure her 
out as he talked; and whenever 
Rachael looked up she caught 
that puzzled question in his 
eye. He exerted himself to 

lease, and she could see that 

e had hopes of overcoming 
her repugnance. He brought 
from his scrambled possessions 
a ukulele and sang to its 
accompaniment; he_ told 
stories, risque and with punch; 
he replenished the fire liberally, and 
even went to the basement for a fresh 
supply of wood when that in the closet 
was gone. 

Rachael seized the moment to throw a 
few provisions into her suitcase, and 
carry it down to the second landing, 
where she left it to take its chances of 
being stolen before she could slip out her- 
self. She met the landlord as she returned 
and he scowled at her, not understanding 
the sudden intimacy with the new 
boarder. Yes! She would have had to 
move if she had not already begun. It 
would always be so. 

Sol came around the corner of the 
T-shaped hall as she regained the upper 
landing. 

“Gee!” he said. “I heard you going 
out, an’ I thought that would be the last 
of you. What are you afraid of me for, 
anyhow?” he asked, putting the matter 
on what he pole tod | an open basis. 

Rachael, fired by the landlord’s dis- 
approval, looked him squarely in the eye. 

“Because,” she said bluntly, “for one 
reason, you are keeping me up when I’m 
not only dead tired, but am catching cold 
from these wet skirts. I told you that I 
was just out of the hospital. I’m of no 
use to you—or your kind.” 

Unexpectedly Rachael had struck the 
chord which loosened Sol’s hold—she was 
of no use to him! 

“In that case I'll take myself out of 
your way, but I'll see you again to- 
morrow, and we'll have some more tea. 
I'd about begun to think it was some 
other man,” he said with a coarse wink. 
Then he added more slowly, but with 
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blunt honesty: “No, I didn’t; but what 
in the devil makes you afraid?” 

She did not answer him, and he took 
the wood in and deposited it in her little 
woodbox; after which he walked out 
without even so much as a good-night. 

Rachael shivered as she closed the door 
and locked it. She knew that Sol listened 
for that key, and that he grinned and 
glanced at the insecurely fastened double 
doors. She almost expected to see him 
thrust his hateful face estate them just 
to show her that he could do it; but she 
turned the key because it looked more 
natural to do it that way. 

When, by the silence in the room be- 
hind the doors, she knew that Sol had 
retired, she went over to the bay window 
and threw up a sash, filling her 
lungs with te rainy freshness, 
and peering out to see if she 
dared to venture forth. To 
go out at that moment was not 
to be considered, and she re- 
turned to the fire as her only 
consolation. There was wood 
enough in the basement to 
have lasted her for weeks; she 
would get some comfort out 
of what Sol had brought her. 
She piled the fire high, and 
drawing the rocking chair, 
which he had occupied all the 
afternoon and evening, to the 
grate, she proceeded to dry 
her petticoats, afraid to go to 
bed now that she had a chance, 
for fear she would oversleep 
and not get away before he 
was awake in the morning. 

Yet, though it was Rachael’s 
intention to remain awake, her 
chilled and worn-out body suc- 
cumbed at times, and she 
dozed in her chair, waking 
with an occasional start to 
assure herself that Sol still 
slept. Sol slumbered audibly, 
but he was restless and 
turned often, groaning noisily, 
and terrifying the girl for fear he would 
—, appear and demand com- 
panionship. 

It was a strange tryst that Rachael 
kept with her higher self that night. The 
question in Sol’s eye had been a terrible 
reminder of things she wished to forget. 
Should she remain true to the resolve 
which had crept upon her consciousness 
so gradually that she herself hardly knew 
when it had taken possession of her? 
Could she? The scarlet kimono was a 
thin covering, but it was not from the 
cold that she shivered. Despair sat upon 
a spirit already weighted to the limit of 
its tonnage by the very friendlessness of 
her position. 

had she 


“If I just 
whispered. 
_ But Rachael was to meet the great 
issue alone. Not for her was companion- 
ship offered, not for her fellowship in 
endeavor, not for her the understanding 
of a friend—even of Doctor Land—not 
for her understanding of any sort. Alone 
she faced her fate; alone she must decide 
whether she would continue on the path 
she had sought to tread. No one admired 
her for the struggle; no one understood; 
none would cheer. her on, or even know 
that the endeavor had been made. 

The wind outside tore at her windows, 
the rain beat against it in sheets, the 


one friend,” 
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threatening presence on the other side 
of the doors kept her awake with un- 
esthetic noises. Her fears stirred and 
boiled in yeasty fermentation. All the 
hurts of that later hospital time came up 
to discourage her; and ‘‘What’s the use?” 


Rachael’s first impulse was to leave the restaurant. 
Then she decided to sit in the presence 


of her devil and meditate 


came up in constantly recurring monot- 
ony, to be answered. Many of her class 
tried to change their lives—and failed. 
Why did she covet that change with so 
unalterable a longing? 

As the night wore on, Rachael began 
to see things in their true relation. 

It was Jimmie, she acknowledged. She 
wanted to go on writing about him. She 
thought a moment about that. She de- 
cided to go on writing about him! She 
could not do it if any of them found out 
what she was trying to accomplish. 
They’d hunt her out like a rat, or try to 
graft off what she made. If she didn’t 
let them, they’d have the police on her 
trail on a trumped-up charge. They 
always assumed if once they’d known a 
girl that way, that they’d a right. She 
did not belong to Sol; she would not be 
dragged down by Kitty and her crowd. 
She was going to write! 

From first to last it was the work that 
held out inducements to Rachael. The 
storm outside dashed furiously against 
her windows; the fight in her soul tore at 
her interiorly; she was afraid with a fear 
that knew no bounds since Sol’s coming. 
But through it all Jimmie called. To go 
back to Jimmie, to shut out all the world 
and have him to herself would compensate 
for every other ill of life. She would 
stick to it. Slowly intention began to 












surmount instinct, and slowly Rachael 
began to understand herself. 

She would have to hide till she could 
get away from San Francisco. Sol and 
Kitty, Ike Bassett—even Kate—all tore 
at her with what they expected; she could 
not write if they knew it. She was so 
tired that night that she couldn’t think, 
but she’d slip out as soon as she heard the 
first car in the morning and go right to 
her room in the hotel. She would have 
them bring her breakfast up, and then 
—and then she would sleep as long as 
she wanted to before she tried to think 
what to do next. If only Doctor Land— 

She stopped and tried to put the doctor 
out of her mind; but the deeper forces 
are called upon in the treatment of a 
case, and doctor and patient are united 
in subtle and lasting ways. Even where 
there is no real liking or interest between 
the two, there remains a bond; it is 
acknowledged outwardly by the eye in 
passing, by the quality of the voice in 
salutation; acknowledged inwardly by 
the quick leap of the heart in meeting; 
and it is acknowledged by both. There 
is a bond. Between Doctor Land and 
Rachael there was even a greater bond 
than usual, for he had entered into her 
creative processes, he had offered advice 
regarding the manner of her life, he had 

(Continued on page 58) 









the country for the cities 
and for the cheaper lands 
of Australia. It was real- 





The banker says “thumbs down’? to the tenant 
farmer unless he has exceptional 
personal security 


T the end of the war the United 
States will be a far more efficient 
nation than it was at the begin- 
ning. Weare already learning the 

value of having the government as an 
active partner with the people in every- 
day affairs. Nowhere is this more clearly 
shown than in changes and improvements 
in agriculture and in the social conditions 
of rural life foreshadowed by our efforts 
to secure an unprecedented increase in 
production. 


WHERE DEMOCRACY LAGS 


The things which need doing and which 
are being done should both be more widely 
known. One of the most important is the 
effort being made to enable people who 
have industry and thrift and but little 
else to improve and pay for farms. The 
importance of this can hardly be over- 
stated. All who have studied rural life 
agree that the best farms, the most con- 
tented people and the most stable politi- 
cal conditions are found where farmers 
own the homes they live in and the land 
they cultivate. These are conditions 
which ought to prevail in every democ- 
racy, but experience has shown that they 
will not come by chance. On the con- 
trary, they can only be secured or main- 
tained by carefully thought-out, purpose- 
ful action. 

Prior to the war we had been slow to 
realize this and in policies and methods 
of land settlement we had been surpassed 
by several countries. 

These countries reached the conclusion 
that tenant farming was agriculturally 
bad and socially undesirable; that landed 
ownership is needed to make rural life 
attractive enough to compete with the 
high wages and broadening opportunities 
of cities, and that if a balance between 
the growth of city and country is to be 
maintained, governments must include 
encouragement of land ownership and the 
planning of rural communities so that 
they will have more of beauty, conven- 
ience and reward for toil than unorgan- 
ized, unplanned development has pro- 
duced. 

In this work New Zealand was a pioneer. 
An unwise land policy had created in that 
country landed estates which were either 
used for pastoral purposes or were farmed 
by tenants. Land prices were rising, mak- 
ing the purchase of farms by poor men 
increasingly difficult. People were leaving 
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ized that this was a menace 
to national prosperity and 
that something should be 
done to check it. But state 
aid and direction in land 
settlement was a new and 
untried expedient to which there was a 
strong local opposition. It delayed state 
action long after the need for it had been 
realized by the government. The attem 
when made was largely accidental. “ 
came through the operation of the land 
tax law. 

In New Zealand every landowner who 
believes his land has been assessed above 
its real value can himself fix°the value, but 
the state has then the right to buy the 
property at the owner’s appraisal. The 
owner of an 80,000-acre estate objected 
to a valuation of $1,500,000 and himself 
fixed the value at $1,300,000. The Min- 
ister of Lands had long desired to make a 
trial of state subdivision and settlement, 
and here was the opportunity. The state 
bought the land, subdivided and sold it 
to settlers of small capital, giving them a 
long time in which to pay for it. When 
the property was bought by the state, 
forty people lived on it. Three years after 
subdivision, one thousand people lived on 
it; and ten years later the number of live- 
stock it carried had more than doubled. 
The initial experiment was a success and 
became a settled policy. Thereafter for 
twenty years the state was the largest 
subdivider and colonizer of large estates. 
New Zealand became a school in rural 
development for the rest of the world. 
The movement of people to the cities and 
to other lands was checked. ‘The rural 
districts began to grow more rapidly than 
the towns. In 1914 when the present war 
began New Zealand led every country in 
the world in the per capita value of her 
agricultural exports. The latest historian 
of this land policy says, “Providence 
seemed to be an active partner of the 
movement, because in no other way could 
so continuous and remarkable a success 
have been obtained.” 


A GERMAN MOBILIZATION 


Germany, with that sagacity which has 
marked her social and economic progress, 
early realized that the system of farm 
tenantry and impoverished farm labor, 
which prevailed in much of that empire, 
must go. Beginning cautiously, and by 
experiment finding the methods and con- 
ditions which were essential to success, 
the empire by 1909 was ready to embark 
boldly on a program the ultimate object 
of which was to do away with tenant 
farming and, in the language of an official 
report, lift up the discontented tenant and 


FARMING 
California is the First State of ti 
Other Countries in Extending 


By Elwood Mead 


the discouraged farm laborer into a 
broader and more generous life. In the 
six years between 1909 and 1914 the 
Senet Empire and the local governments 
ended over $400,000,000 in buying, 
idviine and selling land to settlers, 
seo plans which provided for the best 
ossible community organization. The 
Gad was kept for two years after purchase, 
and in that time was improved, fertilized 
and cultivated, so that when the farms 
and farm laborers’ allotments were sold 
to settlers everything necessary to suc- 
cessful cultivation had been provided. 

In this there was nothing of philan- 
thropy. It was a self-supporting business 
transaction in which all expenses of de- 
velopment were charged against the prop- 
erty when sold. Its value to the nation 
and to the individual farmer lay in the 
fact that Germany mobilized the agri- 
cultural knowledge and ability of its 
people and used it to organize and de- 
velop rural communities. It was the 
educated and able agricultural authorities 
who determined the size of the farms, the 
kind of agriculture, the needed equipment 
and the organizations for buying, selling 
and cultivating, instead of the real estate 
speculator who simply buys, subdivides 
and sells land as he be and sells wheat 
or coal or any other commodity. It was 
one of the finest practical schools of agri- 
culture that the world has ever seen. It 
stopped the emigration of farmers from 
Germany by creating opportunities at 
home equal to those of the United States. 
It created better agricultural practices by 
making farm ownership the reward of fol- 
lowing them. An ofhcial report of the 
German Government, issued in 1915, 
stated that this system of colonization 
had contributed more than any other 
single factor to the ability of Germany to 
feed her people under the conditions of 
the world’s war. 

A similar system was adopted by Den- 
mark in 1899. It has changed a nation 
largely made up of tenant farmers into a 
nation where ninety per cent of the land 
is owned by its cultivators. Every man 
who can furnish ten per cent of the cost 
of a farm and its improvements, and who 
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can show that he 1s qualified by character, 
industry and experience to succeed, can 
become a farm owner. 

The same system, in its essential de- 
tails, is ending the long and bitter contest 
with alien landlords in Ireland. Other 
countries which have watched these re- 
sults have become converts, notably 
Brazil in South America and some of the 
Canadian provinces, and it is believed 
that these great government colonization 
policies are to exercise such an influence 
on settlement and agricultural develop- 
ment that no nation can meet the eco- 
nomic competition of the future which 
does not adopt them. 


AMERICA SPEEDS UP 


Until recently America paid little atten- 
tion to the land settlement policies of 
other countries and did not realize the 
need of any positive, purposeful action 
here. But when it became necessary to 
speed up agriculture in order to provide a 
larger food supply for our Allies, we found 
ourselves confronted by the following 
obstacles: 

About forty per cent of the farmed land 
is cultivated by tenants. Roughly speak- 
ing, a third of our food supply and more 
than a third of our cotton is being pro- 
duced by a class of farmers that has never 
been recognized as a permanent feature 
of our agriculture, and because of this has 
neither the protection nor the opportuni- 
ties which law or custom have in recent 
years given this class in Europe. We have 
no system of rural credits for financing the 
tenant’s needs such as some other coun- 
tries provide. We have no laws which 
compel landowners to pay for improve- 
ments made by tenants, such as exist in 
several European countries. 

When, therefore, the tenant farmer was 
asked to cultivate more acres or to culti- 
vate more effectively, so as to help in- 
crease yields, his first and indispensable 
need was money, but he had no source to 
which he might go to get this. Money 
was required to pay for seed and fertil- 
izers, to buy farm implements and pay 
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round and watch him stick to the whole 
be farm 


for more and better live- 
stock. The tenant could 
not look to the recently 








enacted Federal Farm Loan 
Act because it wholly ex- 
cludes him from its pro- 
visions by ignoring his needs. 
The commercial banks can- 
not loan to him unless he can 
furnish exceptionally stable personal se- 
curity. Consequently, one of the earliest 
and hardest problems passed up to the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of California was to work out some scheme 
to finance bodies of tenant farmers who 
wish to extend their operations and who 
have both the ability and the experience 
to make this a success. 

When we come to consider how this is 
to be done, we are confronted by the fact 
that the experience of Germany, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, Ireland and France, 
which are among the ablest business na- 
tions of the world, shows that the safest 
and best plan of financing tenants is to 
help them to become farm owners. But 
this cannot be done in America as an 
emergency war measure. Financing the 
tenant farmer and speeding up his opera- 
tions under any comprehensive plan, 
therefore, is as yet an unsolved problem. 

Some organized credit system which 
will provide money to enable men of small 
capital to buy improved farms is one of 
the most effective means of increasing food 
production. Nowhere is this need so 
imperative or the benefits so certain as on 
the lands requiring irrigation. Here to 
the cost of the land there is added the 
large initial expense of providing water 
and preparing the land for irrigation. It 
is all work which requires special knowl- 
edge, skill and equipment which few 
settlers of small capital have or can afford. 
So great are the obstacles to be overcome 
that 700,000 acres of land provided with 
water under U. S. reclamation projects 
are still arid and unproductive. Probably 
double this area of unused land is under 
privately owned irrigation works. Here 
is a great field for expanding production 
to meet war needs, but it is not the largest 
or the most important. The greatest one 
is on the farms of settlers with inadequate 
capital who have bought unimproved land. 


THE SUBMERGED TWO-THIRDS 


In the endeavor to work out a plan for 
this aid on the Truckee-Carson Project 
in Nevada, the settlers on 19,000 acres ot 
land were asked to reply to a series of 
questions intended to bring out what was 
needed to put all of their land under cul- 
tivation. Some of these settlers have been 
on their farms for ten years; none less than 
one year. Of the 19,000 acres embraced 
in their holdings, only about 7000 are 
now cultivated. The settlers are deriving 


At last the young farmer may marry and 
settle down upon a farm of 
his own 


practically no benefit from two-thirds of 
of the area. The replies received showed 
that this is solely due to lack of money to 
pay for leveling the land and preparing 
it for irrigation and that on account of 
this lack they would not be able to clear 
and level more than 3000 acres during the 
next two years. If nothing is done to 
assist them, nearly 7000 acres of land, 
suitable for intensive cultivation, and 
with ample labor on the farms to cultivate 
it, would still be bringing no return in 
1919. The owners expressed a willingness 
to pay for the preparatory work if the 
payments therefor could be extended over 
a period of, say, twenty years with a 
reasonable interest rate. 

The government has expended about 
$7,000,000 building canals and reservoirs 
to irrigate the lands of this project, and 
the benefits of that expenditure and the 
return of the money to the government 
depend entirely on bringing the land into 
cultivation. Delay in doing this there- 
fore means both agricultural and money 
loss. If it can be done with safety, finan- 
cial reasons favor the government doing 
whatever is needed to hasten the settle- 
ment and cultivation of these lands. As 
the expenditure required to improve the 
land and prepare it for cultivation by the 
settler is greater than the cost of providing 
the water supply, every argument which 
favors the government doing part of the 
work favors it doing the whole of it. In 
the case of the Truckee-Carson settlers, 
an additional expenditure of $30 an acre 
clearing, leveling and preparing land for 
the distribution of water will put them 
in a condition to grow crops next year and 
begin to help pay their share of the proj- 
ect costs. 

At the inspiration of Secretary Lane a 
bill to authorize this has been introduced 
in the House and Senate by the House 
and Senate Committees on Irrigation. 
This bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to be spent on reclamation 
projects, mainly in preparing land for ir- 
rigation and cultivation. Settlers who 
have been unable to do this because 
they lacked money, if this bill becomes a 
law, can have the work done for them by 
the government, they to repay the cost in 
twenty years’ time with five per cent 
interest. 

When he appeared before the House 
Committee on Irrigation to give his views 
(Continued on page 67) 
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THE JEWELED CROSS 


What the Meek Little Man Behind the Diamond Counter 
Has to Bear From a Four-Flushing Public 


HE moving-picture hero is 
roposing marriage. The 


By J. R. Sprague 
Drawings by John Argens 


inquire if he had in stock various 
articles which they had seen on 





ady cannot quite makeup 

her mind, and registers 
coyness. Being a man of judg- 
ment, the hero knows that the 
time has come to play the big 
trump card. He slips his hand 
into his lower right hand vest 
pocket and produces a diamond 
ring of about four carats, which 
he wags before the lady’s dazzled 
eyes. 

This decides her at once. Both 
hero and heroine register content- 
ment as they embrace, and the 
picture dowty fades out, to be 
immediately replaced by the ad- 
vertisements of local merchants, t 
and the attractions of other mov- 
ing-picture houses. ( 

Perhaps it betrays a grossly 
material mind, but I can’t help 





wondering how the hero always ll 


woooooo0 
Mooooooos es 
aqnogp° 


happens to have the ring in his 
pocket just at that time. 

I have been in the jewelry busi- 
ness many years, and never yet 
have known a young man to buy 
a diamond ring merely to have it 
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their last trip to New York. The 
boys think they would be inclined 
to buy a solid gold cigarette case, 
or a platinum evening dress set, 
if he only carried such things; 
while the girls talk enthusiasti- 
cally about the platinum mesh 
bags and flexible diamond brace- 
lets which are being shown so plen- 
tifully at the shop on Fifth Ave- 
nue, where mother has a charge 
account. 
The jeweler fell for it. He re- 
flected that it was a shame for all 
that money to be spent away 
; from the home town. His vanity 
was probably a little hurt too. 
He could not bear to think of 
someone saying about him, “Oh, 
yes, he is a reliable little man, 
and we often make small pur- 
chases there, but of course he does 
not carry the really fine things one 
wants. 
And so the jeweler ordered a 
couple of gold cigarette cases, an 








emerald pendant, and the soa 





num wrist watches and cluster 
diamond rings which you noticed 








handy in case of emergency. 








It is indeed usually quite the 
other way, and requires consider- 
able pressure from the girl, as 
well as salesmanship on the part 
of the jeweler, to get him to 
spend so much money. 

Dramatists always have been 
rather high and mighty in business 
matters. They frequently make the old 
banker hand out ten thousand dollars to 
the young hero, with the promise that if he 
pd tm his capital in three months, he 
shall have the girl. 

In real life the old banker would likely 
throw anyone out of his office who wanted 
to borrow money for a scheme which 
promised a hundred per cent profit in 
three months, and ahi hide his box 
of cigars from the promoter as well. 

Making money through the retail sell- 
ing of diamonds, or other high-priced 
luxuries, is a hard game nowadays. The 
jeweler must keep up a show of prosper- 
ity, no matter how many notes he has 
falling due at the bank, or how many 
months he is behind in his store rent. 
He must wear good clothes and keep his 
nails manicured to bear out the general 
idea of affluence. 

Most jewelers are in debt. The next 
time you go down town and stop to look 
in the window of the leading jewelry store, 
you will wonder who in your town is able 
to buy those platinum wrist watches, and 
big cluster diamond rings. 

‘The proprietor of the store is probably 
wondering the same thing, with the added 
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People do love to four-flush about jewelry. They 


like to go through the motions of the 
rich without any expense 


wonder as to where the money is coming 
from to pay the notes which he optimis- 
tically gave at the time of the purchase. 

In almost every town there are a few 
wealthy families, and the jeweler has 
probably fallen a victim to their changing 
habits. Twenty-five years ago the wants 
of the small town rich family were com- 
paratively simple. When the boys became 
twenty-one years of age, they were given 
a good heavy gold watch and chain, and 
the daughter at eighteen got a solitaire 
diamond ring, set in a plain gold mount- 
ing. At home the family probably used 
solid silver knives and forks, but the cof- 
fee pot and cream pitcher were plated. 

But then the sons and daughters of the 
present generation began to grow up and 
go away to fashionable schools, and things 
became different. 


} pect summer vacations the boys 
sat on their backs in long, low, rakish 
automobiles, and raced up and down Main 
street, while the girls appeared on the 
sidewalks with funny foreign looking 
dresses, fancy shoes, and leading expen- 
sive looking dogs. 

They would drop into the jeweler’s and 


in the show window. The next 
time some of the rich folks came 
in, he proudly showed them his 
new goods, and then stood back 
expectantly waiting for them to 
say which ones he should wrap 
up for them. 

But he soon learned that it is 
one thing for a person to say that she is 
just crazy for a star sapphire little finger 
ring, and another for her to buy it, even 
though she keeps three hired girls and a 
butler. 

For people do love to four-flush about 
jewelry. Not long ago two girls were in 
my store, and one of them casually asked 
the: price of a gold mesh bag which was 
lying in the showcase. “Why, isn’t that 
good looking for only four hundred dol- 
lars?” she gushed to her friend. “You 
know last fall when Harry and I were in 
New York we saw one on Fifth Avenue 
that was two thousand dollars, and Har 
got as mad as could be, because I would- 
n’t let him buy it for me.” I presume the 
friend was duly impressed, but I hap- 
pened to know Harry, and had seen him 
turned down a few days previously by 
the cashier of my bank, for a loan of five 
hundred dollars. 

Pretending that one wants to buy a 
diamond is also a favorite indoor sport. 
The average jeweler will show his dia- 
monds at least thirty times for one sale. 
The lookers take up his time, talk know- 
ingly about flaws and carbon spots, sug- 
gest that the stone shown them is priced 
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too high for its quality, tell of a beautiful 
diamond they once had a chance to buy 


very cheap from a drummer, and then, 


say they must go now, but may be back 
later. I have never been able to figure 
out these lookers, unless it is that people 
like to go through the motions of the rich 
without any expense. 

Another cross that the jeweler must 
bear is the habit people have of coming in 
with diamonds which they want him to 
value for them. Of course they don’t 
expect the jeweler to charge anything. 
And if he doesn’t value the stone as much 
as they think it is worth, they usually get 
mad. For this reason, most jewelers 
nowadays decline to place a valuation on 
diamonds at all. 


Re the American people are resource- 
ful. There is a new scheme to get 
around this. They ask the price of halfa 
pair of earrings. Only a few days ago a 
young woman came into my store and 
handed me a solitaire diamond ring. She 
stated that she had enough rings, and would 
like to know exactly how much it would 
cost to match this stone so as to have a 
pair of earrings. 

I would have known it was her recentl 
acquired engagement ring, even man | 
I had not seen the engraving inside, 
which was, “Larry to Ada, 1917, Miz- 
pah.” She was trying to find out how 
liberal Larry had been. Leaving aside all 
professional reasons, I feel that we men 
must stand together in crises like this, 
and so I screwed my eye glass into my 
eye, and looked critically at the stone, 
even carrying it to the window so as to 
give the impression of greater thorough- 
ness. 

Then I handed it back to her. “I am 
very sorry we cannot match your stone for 
earrings, I said, “but we do not handle 
any off-colored stones. Probably you 
might find what you want at some pawn 
shop. You know one can often pick up 
remarkable bargains at these second-hand 
places.” 

Of course it was a mean trick, but I 
think she deserved it. She is the type of 
girl who will later, after getting back 
from her wedding trip, carefully sort out 
all her wedding presents and take most of 
them back to the various stores from 
which they were purchased, to exchange 
for articles more to her liking. 

Some will go further than that—so far, 
in fact, that I have trouble in being be- 
lieved when telling an incident which 
actually happened to me. It was a very 
prominent wedding, both bride and groom 
being in the millionaire class, and I sold 
a great number of handsome gifts. A 
couple of weeks after the wedding, how- 
ever, the family limousine drove up in 
front of the store, and a servant brought 
in practically every present | had sold. 

About that time the bride called me 
over the phone, and said she was sending 
some things back for exchange, and as 
she was unable to come herself just then, 
asked me to give the servant a credit bill 
for the articles returned. For months 
thereafter when any of her friends were 
married, she would come into the store, 
take a liberal amount of my time in 
selecting a gift, and then say, “Please 
send this out and charge it against that 
credit bill of mine.” 

If a vote of the jewelers were taken to 
decide what class of customers are most 





The Jeweled Cross: 


loved, I think it would be unanimous for 
the prosperous, elderly man who has just 
married a young wife. Such a couple 
walked into my store a short time ago. 

The man was about sixty, and the 
woman possibly twenty-four. He was 
evidently a ranchman, for he wore a ten- 
dollar suit of clothes, and a large felt hat 
which had cost twice that amount. She 
was a town product, but not a very large 
town, for her clothes were what my wife 
calls the village dressmaker type. 

It was very evident that they were 
recently married, for his attitude toward 
her was of the greatest admiration, and 
he seemed even to stand a little in awe of 
himself, as the possessor of such a dash- 
ing, young, and altogether attractive 
bride. He called her Miss Clara, and I 
thought I could detect in him a shade of 
disappointment because she persisted in 
addressing him as “Mr. Chaddock.” 
What would he not have given to have 
her call him “Waltér,” just simply and 
naturally, as if he were twenty-five? 

It is just such trifles as this that make 
life a sad thing. I never admired Julius 
Caesar very much, but I have felt sorry 
for him ever since reading what he says 
in Bernard Shaw’s play: “I grow older, 
but the crowd on the Appian Way re- 
mains the same age.” 

But it is no time for a shop keeper to 
philosophize when he has in front of his 
counter an elderly man who is in love, and 
who wishes to look at some ladies’ solid 
gold watches. 


R the benefit of those who have not 

recently purchased a solid gold watch 
(and I regret. to say your number is in- 
creasing since automobiles began ab- 
sorbing the spare change of the country), 
I must explain that up to date women 
nowadays wear only very tiny open face 
timepieces, or the more popular bracelet 
watch. Almost every jewelry store, how- 
ever, has in stock a few relics of bygone 
years when the time piece of the fashion- 
able woman was a substantial, double 
cased article, about the diameter and 
thickness of a tea biscuit, and usually 
engraved with little birds and flowers. 
I had carried one 
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bracelet watches were somewhat of a fad, 
and would possibly go out of style in 
another year. 

She also lingered dangerously over the 
dainty little open face watches, but I 
truthfully told them how delicate the 
machinery must be in such small cases, 
and how difficult to repair when broken. 
Then I led up to the faithful timepiece 
which had been with me for so many 
years, and talked feelingly of its virtues. 
I said the movement contained fifteen 
genuine sapphire jewels. 

No layman, and particularly no lay- 
woman, has any idea of the functions 
performed by the jewels in a watch move- 
ment, but they are a splendid talking 
point. After explaining the merits of the 
running parts of the watch, I called at- 
tention to the beauties of the case, and 
dropped it heavily into Miss Clara’s 
hand, so she might feel for herself how 
much she was getting for the money. 

I think the feature that clinched the 
sale however, was a raised gold bird with 
outstretched wings, flying across the 
front of the case, and bearing in its mouth 
a tiny diamond. Of course Maeterlinck 
had not written the play when the watch 
was made, but I suggested that it repre- 
sented the Blue Bird bearing Happiness. 

For all that Mr. Chaddock was in love 
I could see that he appreciated a bargain, 
and so I said that as we only had one 
watch of this particular style in stock I 
would give him a little discount. Eighty 
dollars was the reduced figure, and at 
that price the sale was completed, to the 
great satisfaction of all concerned. 

But there was still the danger that on 
the morrow Miss Clara might change her 
mind and come back to swap for one of 
the 1917 models. So I suggested that it 
would be most appropriate to have some 
inscription engraved inside the back. 

I might state here in parenthesis, and 
at risk of being called a traitor to my 
craft—beware of the polite jewelry sales- 
man who appears real anxious to engrave 
the article you have just purchased; it is 
the fear of your wanting to exchange it 
that worries him. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Of all his customers, the jeweler most loves the prosperous, 
elderly man who has just married a young wife 

















The girl who undertakes the work of a guide in the National Parks must be an expert at coaxing a fire to burn, in rain or 
snow; she must be weatherwise, and she must understand nature, especially human nature . 


Girls Will Be Guides! 


An Added Attraction in the National Parks 


F Marion were only a boy instead of 

a girl,” thought a perplexed mother 

as she watched her daughter hurry- 

ing into her khaki suit and tramping 
boots, when she had hoped to see her 
putting on a dainty chiffon gown and 
white shoes for a reception, but Marion 
preferred a good long hike to all the re- 
ceptions ever given. 

“What will you do if you have to settle 
down and earn something for yourself?” 
sighed the mother. 

“Oh, I’ll tramp,” laughed the daughter, 
bounding from the room. 

“If you were a boy, you might,”’ mused 
the mother, “but I hardly see how a girl 
can tramp for a living.” 
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By Metta M. Loomis 


It is true that the boy who finds his 
greatest joy in the out-of-doors has little 
trouble in choosing a life occupation 
which will allow him to spend his days 
in the open and at the same time earn 
enough to support a family very com- 
fortably, but a girl like Marion eB feels 
cramped within walls and longs for hori- 
zons, who longs to run away from the 
conventional indoor life, has a hard time 
to find employment which will allow her 
to be out among the trees with the flowers 
and birds and at the same time earn enough 
to live comfortably and respectably. 


If the girl happens to be rich, and her 
friends do not object too strongly, she 
may spend her time outing, traveling 
and doing various interesting things out of 
doors, but it is a very different program 
for the girl who must earn her living. 

The girl who is determined to live under 
the open skies may take up a claim and 
become a rancher—girls have done it, 
but this means a hard life and a lonely 
one. It requires capital to start, as well 
as an agricultural education. 

Girls can not very well be foresters, 
miners or cow-punchers. Uncle Sam does 
not approve of his girls becoming forest 
rangers or game and fish commissioners, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Treasure from the Sea 


The Captain Opens the Black Box 


HE captain sat all day in the win- 

dow overlooking San Francisco 

bay, his black box beside him. 

From time to time he raked with a 
marine glass the expanse of wind- 
troubled, riffe-cut water which stretched 
to the mountainous east shore. No ship 
ever came to her anchorage without in- 
spection by the captain. The stately 
Oriental liners interested him little; for 
the clumsy, low-riding lumber schooners 
from the north he had only an eye of 
casual disdain. It took the brown, bat- 
tered sails of a South Sea tramp to keep 
the glass poised long in the captain’s 
hand, which trembled then with more 
than the unsteadiness of age. 

The little house was built close to the 
edge of the cliff which overhung the 
wharves and lumber-yards along the 
waterfront. It had a look indescribably 
nautical, as if a ship’s cabin had been 
borne there by a flood and left stranded 
by the retreating waters. There was a 
tiny square of garden in front, with a 
brick path bordered by oyster-shells 
running to the door. At the back a three- 
cornered yard allowed the captain’s 
daughter just room to put out the wash on 
Mondays, if she guarded against the mis- 
step which would send her over the 
precipice. 

The tall, fair, deep-bosomed woman 
hung out the wet clothes, which snapped 
and crackled in the sea wind, with the 
tranquil dignity, the assured calm grace, 
with which she went through all the mo- 
tions of her joyless life. There seemed to 
be about her a faint luminosity, which 
had its center in her smooth ieotaed and 
quiet eyes. You may see the same look 
in the face of a nun, or in that of the 
mother of a crippled child. It is the peace 
which comes from having rejected before- 
hand every gift of life. Joanna Norgrove 
—— Me i them because of the black 

ox. 

It was because of the black box that 
Joanna’s mother, dying, had left the 
captain’s soul in the daughter’s care. 
They had not spoken of the box, for even 
the coming of death could not break the 
silence between them on that one matter, 
though on all others their thoughts were 
one. Mary Norgrove had only said: 

“Joanna, you will never leave him?” 

And Joanna had replied, ‘Never, 
mother.” So, supposing the black box 
ever to have been opened, it might be 
said to have closed then and there on all 
the hope and promise of Joanna’s life. 

At that time the captain was still trad- 
ing among the islands, where he had met 
his wife Mary at a little mission station, 
where her father lived and worked, thun- 
dering mightily of. hell to a concourse of 
childlike cannibals lately introduced to 
Mother Hubbards. Mary, gazing out 
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from the shelter of her island Eden, saw 
the world as overshadowed and plunged 
in darkness by the black looming form of 
sin. She would have scorned your ex- 
planation of it as an atavism, as mere un- 
developed good, or the pathetic frustra- 
tion of human striving by the vast inertia 
of the surrounding universe. To Mary 
sin was an entity, something unthink- 
ably malign, an octopus reaching out 
slimy tentacles for souls. And its wages 
was death. 

To flee from sin, then, was man’s one 
intelligible occupation. Mary was about 
this business hourly, both on her own 
account and that of the small reluctant 
neophytes to whom she expounded salva- 
tion and the alphabet. 


H' preposterous union with the grim, 
hard-swearing trader brought the 
world and its temptations very near. He 
took her with him in the schooner for 
awhile, but the wickedness of the island 
ports astounded her, and she shrank back 
into the seclusion of the mission. Or else 
there had been no black box Her 
husband respected her convictions, in- 
deed inarticulately shared them. But 

earl and copra gathering among the 
islands call for action on another plane. 
Captain Norgrove, like many another, 
drew a line between what it 1s good for 
man to believe—or allow his wife to be- 
lieve for him—and what is humanly pos- 
sible in business. Leave Mary at home 
to pray for him—and then drive a sharp 
bargain. Captain Norgrove knew little 
of the doctrine of the intercession of 
saints, but he was very sure of Mary’s 
standing with heaven, and of the efficacy 
of her pleadings there. 

But there comes a time when a man 
stands or falls by himself alone. So it 
befell that the captain came home from 
a voyage with the black box under his arm. 

Joanna was too young to remember 
the arrival of the black box. She could 
recall a time when it was not, and then 
there was a blur in her memories, and 
afterwards it was there. And everything 
was changed, and home, which had been 
a pleasant place for tarrying in awhile on 
the way to heaven, was now the bleak 
field of a stern and silent conflict. 

A conflict for a soul! The evil thing 
they strove against, she and her mother, 
in their anguished prayers, dwelt in the 
black box. That was Joanna’s early be- 
lief about it. And her dread that the box 
might open and let the demon out was 
balanced by the burning wish that at 
any cost—it would open! It was the one 
thought that she dared not reveal to her 
mother. Its blasting impiety must, she 


felt, cut her off from even that all-for- 
giving love. Indeed, to speak of the box 
at all was to offend against an unwritten 
law. Heavily as its shadow lay upon 
them it remained a thing unacknowledged 
and unnamed. 

Joanna had the consciousness of sin 
well graven on her infant mind, and in 
her mental vision it always took the form 
of a black box. 

Even before her mother’s death Joanna 
had seen her future and accepted it. 
Nature had fashioned her nobly for other 
ends, not reckoning with a force frus- 
trating and defying nature, who in the 
web of life she was weaving had no use 
at all for the shriveled soul of a ruffianly 
island trader, but much for the forms of 
flesh which she had meant Joanna to 
mold. What was she for, this fair woman, 
but a matrix from which new shapes of 
beauty should be struck? So, very likely, 
at her weaving in the dark, the old Earth- 
Mother grumbled. 

But her beautiful barren body was in 
Joanna’s mind the vessel of another kind 
of life. It was this life that sustained 
her as she wandered with her father 
among the islands, after her mother’s 
death. They seldom returned to the 
home at the mission station. An incura- 
ble restlessness beset the captain. Also, 
he avoided islands where the traders for- 
gathered, and prowled solitary and far 
among those little visited. The sight of a 
sail in the offing was enough to send him 
to sea. He was a reserved man, to his 
daughter not unkind, but with the ship- 
master’s habit of arbitrary rule, and of 
late years grown saturnine and silent. In 
their occasional enforced meetings with 
other seamen and traders he either main- 
tained or was given a certain distance. 
Some intense preoccupation set him apart 
from his fellows. In the very midst of a 
tale, whether wild or merry, while you 
had him buttonholed, his gaze would 
grow suddenly vacant, and like as not he 
would break in on you with the question 
which, somehow or other, he never failed 
to put: 

“Run across Ben Crowe of the Vulture 
lately?” 


OANNA dimly recalled Ben Crowe as 

the mate of her father’s schooner, Pearl 
of the Islands, in her early childhood. He 
had possessed a watch, an enormous #e- 
peater, which struck the hour with a note 
like a church clock. This had given him 
his only hold on her recollections, until 
he reappeared in these inquiries of her 
father’s as master of the Vulture. Con- 
fusedly a picture began to arise in her 
mind of a little man with a shock of red 
hair and an eye which squinted fantastic- 
ally along the edge of a hawk-like, im- 
probable nose. 
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Was it out of old kindness that her 
father sought news of Ben Crowe, or 
was it the sail of the Vulture that he 
dreaded to see, as they slipped shyly 
among the islands? Now and again 
some word of the vessel and her mas- 
tercametothem. Blair of the Hardy 
had met him on the wharves of Val- 
paraiso, another had hailed him in the 
Straits. He was heard of at Manila, 
or beating down the China coast. 
Then he would reappear in some coral- 
locked lagoon, back at the old business 
of copra gathering. 

Only Joanna saw how persistently 
Captain Norgrove kept track of his 
former mate. He went cunningly about 
his news-gleaning, dropping a question 
now here, now there. He would fall 
into a muse when he had got his an- 
swer, speaking at random, or turning 
abruptly from an open-mouthed inter- 
locutor. Joanna would hear him later 
pacing the deck, drawing heavy, 
gusty breaths, with a queer whistling 
sound like wind in the rigging. 


T length there came a day when a 
three- masted_ schooner crept 
through the channel to the still water 
where Captain Norgrove had dropped 
anchor off Beacon Island. Her sails 
were patched and dingy, the paint on 
her sides faded to a bilious green. 
Across her stern sprawled the all but 
obliterated word, Vulture. 

Joanna saw her father’s face when 
the forlorn tramp limped by them. 
The brown of its sea-tan had become 
adrab. The long upper-lip drew down 
tightly over the teeth in a kind of 
silent snarl. He turned to her. 

“Go ashore, girl,” he said curtly. 

Joanna got her little bag of work 
and tied on her large hat, and Liver- 
pool George, who had succeeded Ben 
Crowe as mate of the schooner, rowed 
her ashore. She sat with the trader’s 
wife in her veranda, working and 
gossiping tranquilly. You could not 
have detected the trace of a shadow 
on her fair face. But her thoughts 
never wandered from the schooner 
and the two men who were there de- 
bating some unknown matter, on which 
issues of import beyond language might 
depend. Joanna had brought with her a 
marine glass with which she watched the 

assage of a boat from the Vulture to the 
Pearl of the Islands. In the bow sat a 
little man, no longer red-haired, but with 
the same fierce hooked proboscis that the 
owner of the repeater had displayed of 
old. She half believed she made out the 
eye squinting along its length. 

The little man went over the side of 
the Vulture, and the boat bobbed in the 
water while one hour, then two, then 
three, went by. Had they opened the 
black box? - Inevitably Joanna _ con- 
nected the reappearance of Ben Crowe 
with the object which in silent sinister 
fashion had seemed so mysteriously po- 
tent in her life. Would the shadow which 
had rested on them since its arrival be 
lifted, or settle still more blackly? Prayer 
went upward from her like an exhalation. 
She agonized without ceasing for the poor 
troubled soul which somehow had put 
itself in pawn for the black box. She 
knew the thing was there, stowed be- 
neath the berth in her father’s stateroom. 
Would that the sea had closed over it, 
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Joanna sprang toward them. 


or that the little man might return to the 
Vulture with it under his arm, bearing 
away its curse from them forever! 

But she followed him with the glass 
on his return trip, and he had nothing 
with him. Soon afterwards George came 
for her. Her father was pacing the 
deck in his old fashion. She saw the cook 
peering out of the galley with a scared 
look. ‘Two of the crew were splicing rope 
in the waist. They had a subdued and 
meditative aspect. Joanna realized at 
once that her father had been giving 
way to one of the cyclonic outbursts by 
which he compensated himself for whole 
months of restraint and calm. 

She was sitting in the cabin, listening 
to his heavy footfalls, when they ceased 
abruptly. There was a muffled thud and 
she ran up the companionway to find him 
stretched upon the deck unconscious, 
while the cook and Liverpool George 
endeavored to raise him. 

When after a few days he was able to 
leave his berth and come on deck his eyes 
turned at once co the quarter where the 
Vulture had been riding. But at dawn 
she had weighed anchor and stolen silently 
out tosea, back to herdisreputable wander- 
ings about the ocean byways. The Pearl 
of the Islands had the harbor to herself. 


In a flash she had seen her life unroll before 
supreme moment of struggle with t 
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It was an aged and failing man who 
crept on deck that day on the arm of 
Liverpool George, though before his 
seizure he had seemed tough and weather- 
hardened as the schooner’s figurehead. 
He was, in truth, well on in years, having 
been much the senior of his wife. It was 
clear that his sailing days were ended, and 
Joanna began to look forward to a return 
to their home at the mission station. Her 
father’s announcement of his intention 
to take the schooner to San Francisco and 
sell her there came as an unimaginable 
shock. But she never considered resist- 
ance. This, like all his decisions, was 
without counsel, and was irrevocable. 


ITH the cessation of his active life 

the captain broke quickly. Liver- 
pool George had remained in San Francisco 
when the rest of the crew dispersed, and 
invested the savings of a lifetime in a 
gasoline launch, with which he managed 
to pick up a living. For awhile it was his 
custom, on idle days, to give the captain 
an arm down the hill to the wharves, 
where the old man could smell the sea 
smells and talk with men of the sea. But 
a creeping paralysis had set in, and soon 
the captain’s only outlook on life, whether 
of the sea or land, was what he got 
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Treasure From the Sea: 
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through his glass from the window of the 
little house. So the years went by. 

It was on a day in September, that 
most benign season in San Francisco, 
when the trades are stilled and the rains 
not yet come, that Joanna answered a 
ring at the house-door. On the step stood 
Ben Crowe, hooknose, squint-eye, and all. 
Age had broken the captain; it had merely 
withered and dried Ben Crowe. He was 
a little, shriveled, brown bean of a man, 
with a bright, restless glance, which 
turned—or half of it did—with a pene- 
trating interest to Joanna’s paling face. 

“Cap’ain to home?” he inquired in a 
wheezing voice which sounded as if he 
had broken it bellowing against wind 
and wave. 


OANNA hesitated. She trembled for 

the result to her father of this encounter. 

I guess he’s to home all right, ain’t 

he?” Ben Crowe continued more press- 
ingly. 

Before she could reply she heard her 
father’s voice: “Joanna, Joanna!” A 
ting at the door-bell always excited the 
captain. He must be informed without 
delay who had produced it. 

At the sound Ben Crowe, first civilly 
removing his hat, stepped past her and 


straight down the little entry to 
the sitting-room where the cap- 
tain was seated at the window. 

“Tt’s me, cap’ain,”’ the intruder 
announced, as he came within 
the view of the invalid. 

With a heavy gasp the captain 
lay back in his chair. Joanna, 
who had followed close after 
Crowe, with terror beheld her 
father’s livid face. But almost 
instantly he rallied. His grim 
old head reared up, he straight- 
ened himself in his chair. Not 
for months had he sat so erect. 
He was of those to whom dan- 
ger or the need of action is a 
trumpet-call. 

Crowe lost something of his 
aggressiveness. He stood still, 
sliding his hat-brim through his 
fingers. 

The captain raised a gnarled 
forefinger and pointed it at 
Joanna. She understood the ges- 
ture and obeyed it. She went 
out, closing the door after her. 

Her own room was next the 
sittingroom. She entered it, and 
her notion of obedience made 
her close that door also. But 
the walls were thin. The sound 
of voices came to her clearly. 
But they were repressed and 
low, though with an intensity, 
an emphasis, even in the mur- 
murous drone that came through 
the wall. 

Joanna took up her basket 
of darning. She would have 
thought it wrong to waste mo- 
ments that were each a step 
toward eternity, even though the 
next room were being made the 
battle-ground of her father’s sal- 


vation. But her hands shook 
pitiably. Prayer did not calm 
her. lier lips moved mechani- 


cally, uttering mere vain repe- 
titions. Her whole soul was 
straining to catch the sounds 
from the other room. 

At last words formed themselves. She 
had heard Crowe move toward the door, 
and her father’s voice followed him: 

“T tell you again what I told you thirty 
year ago—when I open it you'll be there!” 

“Thirty year is a d d long time to 
wait!” complained Crowe in his raucous, 
penetrating wheeze. “And who’s to say 
it’s worth while—that we won’t get fooled 
in the end? To me the feller looked like a 
green hand at the business. Mebbe they 
put off on him what weren’t worth havin’ 
—jest waste, like. Who knows?” 

“7 know, Ben Crowe!” The captain’s 
tone was deep and tense. “J know that 
what’s in this here box is worth a life- 
time’s waitin’! What’s thirty year? 
Thirty year will a seaman strive and toil 
for no more than a poor livin’ at the end 
of it—let alone what’s here!” 

“D then you’ve lied to me 
There was high-pitched menace in the 
cracked voice. “You let on you never 
opened it!” 

“No more I ever did,” said the captain 
sternly. “But I saw into it before it was 
shut!” 

One felt the gasping silence of Ben 
Crowe. 

“Then you do know—you’ve known all 
along?” he demanded excitedly at last. 
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“Aye, for thirty year I’ve known.” 

“And it’s a promise? You’re not deny- 
ing we was pardners? It’s share and 
share alike?” 

“‘Pardners we was, though not in that 
act, Ben Crowe,” said the captain sol- 
emnly. “It’s share and share alike—in 
all but the blame. Share and share alike 
—and me to pay the reckoning. But a 
promise it is; you leave me be now, and 
when the time comes, I’ll not fail you. 
You shall be there!” 

Crowe came out of the sitting-room and 
walked with his rolling seaman’s gait 
along the entry, letting himself out at the 
house door. Joanna went in to her father. 
He was lying back on his cushions, very 
pale. His outstretched, twitching hand 
rested on the black box. He signed to 
her to leave him. 


HE first storm of the season had set 

in, with a heavy slanting rain and a 
great gusty wind from the southeast. 
Joanna heard it in the night, sweeping and 
whooping around the little house. 

At daybreak she was awakened by the 
tapping of her father’s stick on his bed- 
room floor. It was the signal that he 
wanted her. Alarmed, she rose and went 
to him. 

He had lighted the candle on the stand 
beside him and was sitting up in bed. At 
once she was aware of a change in his face, 
in his strangely bright and eager eyes. 

“Go get George!” he commanded. 
“Tell him we'll lose the tide unless we 
start by seven.” 

She thought he was wandering and 
tried to soothe him. He interrupted her 
impatiently. 

“T tell you, go get George!” he insisted. 
“You say what I told you to. George’ll 
understand. Go, girl, go!” 

She went to her room and dressed 
warmly for going out in the storm. She 
thought she would bring George back 
with her and together they would manage 
to quiet the old man. But she must begin 
by obeying him. 

George lived alone in a little shack at 
the foot of the cliff, in a corner of a lum- 
ber-yard. There was a short-cut down 
the cliff, which Joanna took, not daring 
to leave her father alone longer than she 
must. The rain had made it slippery and 
perilous. She slid and floundered, the 
wind howling about her. She was 
drenched and bruised when she reached 
the sailor’s door. 

He wakened quickly at her knock and 
opened to her, with rough expressions of 
concern at her disheveled state. But he 
showed no surprise when she gave him 
the message. 

“Oh, aye!” he remarked, rubbing his 
eyes sleepily. “It'll be nasty weather for 
the trip, what?” 

“The trip, George? Surely my father is 
quite unable to take any trip? He must 
be fancying himself back in his earlier life 
again!” 

He looked at her consideringly. “Can’t 
say, ma’am. I’ve had my orders, and I 
must say his head seemed bloomin’ clear 
to me. I think, anyways, you’d best tell 
him I’ll be there.” 

Joanna climbed the hill again in deep 
anxiety. Her father was awaiting her 
with impatience. He ordered her to help 
him dress, growing savage at any hint of 
question or delay. She was obliged to 

(Continued on page 78) 
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By Jane Bernoudy ; 
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The Devil made Hell, and then he decided Where the venomous rattler lay coiled in content, 4 
That a stopping-off place must at once be provided. All ready to spring on some penitent Shade, | 
For the way it was long and the places where shade is Sin-packing to Hades. The station was made! Fi 
Were deucedly scarce on the journey to Hades. j 
He stood a way off, and with smile very bland : 

He scattered some cactus all over the land, Observed with delight the grim work of his hand. ‘ 
Where hairy tarantulas lurked in the sand; “Ah,” said he with a chuckle, “this place will just suit; : 
He planted a few ocatillas for shade, What a haven of rest for my guests while en-route!” : 
And beneath them a mud hole for water was made, i 
Where lizards and water snakes wriggled galore, That was long, long ago, but the place is still there, : 
And slimy green toads hopped around by the score. And tended, they say, by the Devil with care. ‘ 
But it’s rumored about, and it’s easily true, : 

Then he threw in a few Gila monsters for luck, That the Shades never linger but pass right on through. 
And a few hundred sand-burrs, with stickers that stuck. And this is because, as you’ll hear people tell, : 
Then on “loco” and sage his attention he bent, The blasted location is hotter than Hell!!! : 
) SSS ES Sx ——_— : 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BYKEN TAKAGI, D.0.S. i 
A glimpse of the home life of two well-known motion-picture stars. Here are Mr. and Mrs. Sessue Hayakawa enjoying their q 
regular morning jiu-jitsu on the lawn of their white bungalow in Hollywood, California. Observe the aspect of 3 
Mrs. Hayakawa. What might happen in our best families if the Western female of the species, 
already armed with the ballot, were to acquire the Japanese art of self-defense! 
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“Stinginess Don’t Go in the Desert” 





THE RUSSET BAG 


HERE were but three passengers, 


all men, in the observation car of 


the Golden Orange Limited, east- 

bound from Los Angeles to New 
Orleans; for it was mid-August, and slack- 
tide in the stream of tourist travel to and 
from California. The heavy steel train 
was sliding dowa the long incline from San 
Aptonio pass into that heat-tortured 
region north of Occidental valley. 

Two of the men were commercial 
travelers from the south-coast metropolis; 
native sons, and by this time seasoned 
to their periodic trips through the desert 
country. The third man, a tall, black- 
haired individual with long, nervous 
fingers and uneasy black eyes, sat just in- 
side the door. There was a curious white- 
ness about this third man’s upper lip and 
the point of his chin, as though they had 
lately known a razor for the first time in 
a great while. Between his feet was a 
small russet satchel of alligator skin. All 
three men smoked cigars, and all three 
read, or pretended to read, newspapers. 

When the Pullman conductor saun- 
tered through to the observation plat- 
form, one of the commercial travelers 
asked the exact time. 

“My watch,” said he, “has a habit of 
losing a few seconds every time 1 make 
this confounded desert trip. Do you sup- 
pose it could be the heat?” 

“Might be,” responded the conductor, 
pulling out his own timepiece and turning 
it so the questioner could see its face. 
“Tt’s sure hot enough down in this back- 
yard of hell for most anything!” His eyes 
dropped to the newspaper across the knees 
of the nearer of the two men. “Some 
nervy, that guy—eh?” he continued, in- 
dicating one of the columns of print. “An 
even hundred-thousand at one grab! 
Well, it ain’t as though the Third Na- 
tional was a widows-and-orphans bank. 
Most of their money belongs to rich folks 
in Pasadena and ’round.” 

“They haven’t caught him yet, have 
they?” asked the other commercial man. 
“There’s a thousand dollars’ reward, 
too.” 
“No, but listen—” 

The conductor bent toward the men 
and lowered his voice. 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed one of his 
hearers. 

“Yep, they suspect so,” replied the 
man in uniform, vastly pleased at the 
sensation he had caused. “I heard the 
operator at San Luis tell the train con- 
ductor. Seems there’ll be a Pinkerton 
man get on at the junction. He knows 
this feller by sight, and he’ll comb this 
train good, I’ll bet.” He pulled out his 
handkerchief and mopped his forehead 
beneath his cap. “Well,” he finished, 
“I got to go look after a coon I’m break- 
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ing in up ahead. You men keep your 
eyes peeled and you may see something 
interestin’.” 

As soon as he had passed through the 
car, the nervous black-haired man picked 
up his bag and made his way to the plat- 
form between the observation car and the 
next Pullman. Here he hastily raised the 
left-hand trap, got down upon the lowest 
step, and let the trap close above his 
head. He crouched there, coughing and 
gasping from the upflung sand and dust, 
while the Limited slowed down for 
Chuckawalla Wells, where trains stop for 
water. 

The brakes had not finished their rasp- 
ing sighs when the black-haired man 
jumped from his perch, his alligator bag 
clutched tightly in one hand, rolled down 
the low embankment and crawled into a 
growth of creosote brush which lined the 
track. Here he remained until the train 
had glided off through the quivering heat- 
waves. He raised his rata slowly above 
the brush then and gazed about him. The 
monotonous sameness of the desert met 
his eyes, a dull-green and yellow same- 
ness relieved only by the low station 
building and the twin shapes of the water 
tanks. Far beyond the _ buff-painted 
structure that housed the operator’s fam- 
ily the uprearing bulk of Mc. San Julio 
climbed into the blue-white sky. Behind 
him, even farther away, rose the ragged 
peaks of the Molanos; far down to his left 
was a line of sand-dunes, orange-hued in 
the fierce sunlight of early afternoon. 
Mountain and dune alike shimmered and 
shook in the heat like a poorly focused 
motion picture. There was no sound in all 
the vast world of desolation—save the rush 
of the desert wind about his own body. 

He was very cautious, was the black- 
haired man, and when at last he moved 
off through the sage and cactus and creo- 
sote brush it was in the direction opposite 
to the station building. When he had 
gone several hundred yards he veered 
and, crossing the tracks, struck off diago- 
nally toward San Julio mountain. He was 
still very nervous, too, and furtive in his 
movements. He kept running his talon- 
like fingers through his hair, and biting 
his nails, and searching the waste about 
him with his keen black eyes—though he 
could hardly have expected to meet any 
one in that wilderness. As the minutes 
passed the man’s nervous fear increased 
until he seemed half-crazed. Perhaps the 
awful hammering of the sun rays was re- 
sponsible. He began muttering to him- 
self, cursing the loose sand that made 
walking so hard; the spined and barbed 
desert growths which scratched and tore 


‘the mesquite branch he carried. 


his flesh; the sun which hurt his head so 
terribly. He kept at his labored march, 
however, the alligator bag still clutched in 
his hand. Finally the station and the 
twin tanks disappeared in the violet haze 
of distance. Mile upon mile about there 
was only the desert. 


Pa Geer, desert rat, and Horace 
Greeley, his pack burro, plodded up out 
of a rock-strewn wash and paused at the 
summit of a gentle rise. Pop was sixty- 
one, grizzled and tough and wiry and 
wrinkled like a shriveled apple. His eyes 
were light blue—faded, perhaps, by long 
years spent gazing over wide sunlight 
spaces, and they looked out from beneath 
the brim of a battered sweat-stained Stet- 
son, the band of which was the dried skin 
of a rattlesnake. His once blue shirt was 
now a dull violet; his overalls were pat- 
ched and full of little wrinkles up and 
down the inside length of them, for Pop 
was a bit bowlegged, and they were al- 
ways pulling out of the tops of his high 
laced boots. 

Twenty years had Pop prospected the 
desert country between tke San Julio 
range and the Colorado river, seldom 
making more than day wages but always 
with the lure of the Great Strike just 
ahead and beckoning him on. 

“Horace,” said Pop, “do you realize 
that it’s darn near a week sence we run 
out o’ terbaccer? Think o’ that, Horace! 
I hain’t had a chaw sence last Friday, and 
this-here’s th’ followin’ Thursday, allow- 
in’ my reckonin’ is straight.” He poked 
the little gray beast under its muzzle = 
“e t’s 
a trial, Horace, fer a fact,” he continued. 
“You might call it jest plumb hell!” 

Horace dropped his head and fell to 
munching the bark of the nearest bush. 
Pop leaned against his side and. gazed 
about him. 

“Dunno what I’m a-goin’ to do,” said 
he. “Expect I’ll have to chaw some of 
that yerba-santa, like the Injuns does fer 
their stummicks. I got a bunch of it in 
th’ pack, dried, that I fetched along fer 
my gas-streetis. I’d hate to do it, though, 
it tastes so like Sam Hill.” He spat dis- 
gustedly. 

“Seems like we ben playin’ in pretty 
hard luck lately, Horace, don’t it? Darned 
poor pickin’s, fer a fact; an’ by that same 
token we don’t seem to be gittin’ much 
nearer that chicken ranch of ourn. Sev- 
enty-nine dollars an’ six bits is all we got 
in th’ savings bank at Berdoo, Horace, 
d’you realize that? That won’t git us 
much of a chicken ranch—an’ we can’t 
seem to git anything much to add to it.” 

Pop scratched the burro’s neck medita- 
tively with the butt of the mesquite 
branch as he went on talking. 
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“Danged tough, I call it. Here me an’ 
you’ve ben a-sweatin’ an’ a-pluggin’ in 
this-here gosh-awful country all these 
years jest so’s we could settle down some 
day on a nice, neat little chicken ranch an’ 
live th’ rest of our days on what th’ hens 
will do fer us. 

“We couldn’t buy any kind of a 
chicken ranch much under a thousand 
dollars—that is, not anything that'd be 
wuth havin’. Seventy-nine dollars don’t 
come very near bein’ a thousand, does it, 
Horace?” He sighed and pulled gloomily 
at one end of his straggling gray mus- 
tache. Gee-Hannah! 1 wish we could 
strike a rich pocket somewheres, say like 
Hank Wethers done over near Sycamore 
Springs that time. That'd jest about fix 
us, Horace, fer a fact. Gosh! Jest think 
o’ havin’ a trim little chicken ranch up 
near Petaluma or Riverside or some- 
wheres, an’ nawthin’ to do all day long 
but pick th’ eggs outen th’ nests ‘long 
about four o’clock in th’ evening—except, 
of course, I s’pose we’d have to feed th’ 
birds an’ water ’em occasionally, an’ sort 
of clean out th’ corrals an’ sech-like. 
That’s my idee of ease an’ luxury, an’ 
that’s a fact!” 

A queer ambition? Perhaps. But the 
desert breeds queer creatures, leaves its 
indelible marks on men who dwell within 
its borders, induces strange modes of 
action and habits of thought. In the 
desert one is not surprised at anything; 
paradoxically, one is always being sur- 
prised. 

Pop again sighed heavily and prodded 
Horace Greeley with the mesquite branch. 

“C’mon, Horace, we might’s well be 
moseyin’ along; must be near three o’clock 
now.” He squinted at the sun, then 
pulled out a large silver watch on the end 
of a leather thong. “Fifteen minutes of 
three. Pretty close, eh?” 


Y seul to proceed he suddenly cupped 
his hands beneath his hat-brim and 
exclaimed: 

“Hul-lo! Now what d’you s’pose that- 
there might be, Horace?” Off to his left 
a dark, moving spot had appeared among 
the rocks and low bushes. 

“Can’t be a man—” 

“Tis, though—sure’s you’re born, 
Horace; but what in dangnation is he 
a-doin’ without no jack to pack his outfit 


“‘He’s all alone, ain’t he! Acts kind o’ 
funny, too, don’t he! D’you s’pose he 
might have some terbaccer, Horace? 
Mebbe we better go an’ ask him could we 
borrer a hunk to last us in to El Caballo. 
Git along, there, Horace, dang yer lazy 
carcass!” 

The old man and his shaggy gray burro 
started off through the twisting lanes that 
led between the sage and creosote bushes, 
Pop hammering the beast gently from 
time to time with his mesquite whip and 
urging the pack-animal to greater effort. 
The stranger had not yet seen them; he 
still kept his course, head bent, arms 
swaying loosely. 

“G’long, there, Horace, ol’ timer; meb- 
be th’ gent ahead has got some terbaccer. 
He’s travelin’ light, all right, but he 
might have a little we could borrer in 
that satchel he’s a-carryin’ so keerful- 
like. Git up, along, you lazy, good-fer- 
nawthin’ critter! D’you s’pose it might 
be Helmet plug, Horace? Or Royal 
Navy, or Crescent? Them are all pretty 


_tomorrer mornin’.” 
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good; but I’m in hopes it will be Helmet, 
which same has got a leetle mite th’ bulge 
on ev’ry other brand I ever seen. G’long, 
dang you!” 

After this manner did Pop continue in 
pursuit of the man with the russet bag of 
alligator skin, continually admonishing 
his burro as to the necessity for greater 
speed. So the queer chase went on, Pop 
sometimes gaining on their quarry, only 
to drop back again during the burro’s 
periodic pauses for rest. A burro is a most 
deliberate creature at best, and dislikes to 
be hurried. 


si ees afternoon waned; long violet shad- 
ows streamed eastward from beneath 
every bush and dull red rock; the moun- 
tains wrapped themselves in purple haze. 
Came the short, luminous twilight of the 
Southwest; and then, suddenly, night. 

Pop swore softly to himself—his every 
thought, nearly, was voiced—as he re- 
moved the pack and hobbled his burden- 
bearer. 

“T dunno’s it was your fault we didn’t 
ketch up to th’ gent, aol I guess you 
done your best. He was travelin’ light, 
an’ we’ve got considerable ot a pack. 

“T don’t b’lieve he seen us at all, d’you 
think so? Sufferin’ sidewinders! But I 
was in hopes I’d have somethin’ to put in 
my cheek tonight. D’you know, Horace, 
I b’lieve we’d better git along without no 
fire this evenin’. If th’ gent seen a fire I’m 
*fraid he’d take a notion fer night travelin’ 
—seemed like he didn’t hanker fer com- 
pany much; an’ I sure am sick fer some 
terbaccer, an’ that’s a fact!” 

He set about preparations for a cold 
supper. There were five biscuits and 
some thick slices of bacon left over from 
dinner. He would make these do to- 
night, though he would sadly miss coffee. 

“‘Where d’you s’pose th’ gent’s headin’ 
fer, Horace?” he queried, as, having 
eaten, he scoured his tin plate with dry 
sand and put it away. ‘He seems to be 
makin’ plumb straight fer Ol’ Mexico. 
Mebbe he’s goin’ to stop at El Caballo or 
Calzona, though—can’t tell. I’m hopin’ 
th’ gent’ll be that tired—an’ I should 
think he would be, an’ that’s a fact, 
Horace! He won’t beat us a-gittin’ up 
Pop yawned sleepily, 
unrolled his blanket, wrapped himself in 
its folds, yawned again, and slept. 


Hours passed. A piece of a moon rose 
from behind the blue-black wall of the 
Molanos; the night wind came and blew 
its soft, cool breath over the desert 
country; coyotes howled their eternal 
chorus among the rocky ridges and bar- 
rancas. Finally the half-slice of moon slid 
behind San Julio; the wind fell; the dark- 
ness lightened; and there was the wonder 
of the desert sunrise. 

The blurred outline of the Molanos 
grew raggedly sharp against the thin gold- 
green of the eastern sky. The gold and 
green deepened to orange; broad bands of 
amber light shot fanwise into the blue 
dome that cupped the desert; then the 
sun boiled over the skyline and flooded 
the solitudes with fragile brightness. 

Whereat Pop Geer promptly awoke 
and kicked off his blankets. He did not 
stop to dress, for the simple reason that 
he had slept fully clothed, as was his 
habit. A long look about convinced him 
that the man with the russet bag must be 
still asleep, for nothing alive showed 


against any horizon. He collected some 
dry brush and soon had a fire going and 
his coffee on. Keeping a sharp watch, 
lest the stranger depart without his 
knowledge, the old man breakfasted and 
made his outfit fast on Horace’s worn 
back. He was just fastening the last 
knot when his searching gaze found the 
quarry. 

Evidently the stranger had seen the old 
deserc rat and his burro, for he stood fac- 
ing the two, his bag in one hand and the 
other shading his eyes from the level rays 
of the sun. The distance was far too 
great for sound to carry, so Pop waved a 
triendly arm. The man with the bag 
stood as he was for another moment, then 
turned sharply and trotted off through 
the waist-high brush and cactus. 

“Shucks! Horace. Th’ gent don’t want 
us, an’ that’s a fact. Now I call that 
doggoned on-sociable-like, don’t you? 
We wouldn’t bother him none. We'd jest 
borrer a hunk of terbaccer, which same 
we’re perishin’ fer, an’ that’d be all there’d 
be to it.” 

He took up his mesquite branch and 
gently belabored the burro. The latter 
moved off at a smart pace—for a burro, 
you understand—and Pop followed. 

“‘Mebbe he’s one o’ these-here stingy 
cusses, Horace,” remarked the old pros- 
pector. “He’s a city feller, I can see 
that, an’ mighty liable to be stingy, an’ 
that’s a fact. He prob’ly don’t know that 
stinginess don’t go on th’ desert. I ex- 
pect we'd ought to tell him how folks on 
th’ desert shares their last drink o’ water 
when that same is necessary.” 

The man ahead, evidently aware that 
he was followed, increased his pace 
to a shambling run, stopping for breath 
at intervals and to gaze over his 
shoulder. 

“Th’ danged fool!” exclaimed Pop. 
“Don’t he know no better than to run in 
th’ desert? I s’pose it’s cause he’s a city 
feller. He’ll jest natu’lly kill himself that 
way! We better hurry, Horace, an’ ketch 
up with him; so’s we can tell him he had- 
n't ought to do so—an’ borrer some ter- 
baccer,” he added conscientiously. 


HEY did not succeed in this, however, 

for about mid-forenoon the stranger 
dropped out of sight in a brush-grown 
wash; and it was well after noon when 
they picked him up again. By this time 
pursued and pursuers were skirting the 
Salton Sea, that Dead Sea of southern 
California which lies some two hundred 
and seventy feet below sea-level. The 
man with the alligator bag was obviously 
tiring. His movements were becoming 
more and more erratic. Every now and 
then he would pitch headlong into the 
sand, where he would lie motionless several 
moments, only to rise slowly and stagger 
on. For some time now the air had been 
tremulous with a curious, muffled rum- 
bling, and the desert’s breath had become 
sharp with noxious fumes. 

“Th’ gent must be crazy, Horace!” 
exclaimed Pop. “These city fellers, they 
can’t stand th’ sun and gas down here in 
this sink. Th’ idjit! He’ll be in the mud 
volcanoes ’fore he knows it! Git along, 
there, dang yer hide!” They were 
rapidly nearing the stranger now. 

“Hey, there!” called Pop, as the man 
turned shakily and faced his pursuers. 
“Hol’ on there, mister. I want to talk 
with you.” 
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On the brink of the nearest crater the stranger swayed and tottered. 


The fugitive rocked on his legs, but 
managed to remain upright. He made 
answer thickly, and shook his fist. 

“The hell you do!” floated down the 
wind. 

Pop reached beneath his worn vest. 

Behind the stranger the mud geysers 
roared and, at minute intervals belched 
their charges of hot adobe mud. From 
twenty-five to seventy-five feet in air rose 
the sulphurous, reeking stuff, to fall back 
to earth with sickening thuds. The 
nauseous stench of heated sulphur slime 
came from the many craters near the 
sea’s edge. The roar from the steaming 
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kettles of fiery quagmire shook the 
ground. Even the old prospector, to 
whom all this was familiar, fairly reeled 
from the fumes and the blistering, breath- 
taking heat. The old man had left his 
burro on firm ground and had now ad- 
vanced, sinking ankle-deep in the ooze, 
to within a few feet of the black-haired 
man, who still clung to his alligator bag. 

“Looky here, stranger,” said Pop, level- 
ing his ancient Colt’s revolver, “I hates 
to be on-polite, but I want to talk with 
you a minute. I want to know if you’ve 
got some—” 


“You let me alone,” shrieked the other 





“You bet I’ve got it!’’ he screamed 


wildly. “What are you following me for, 
anyway—I never did anything to you!” 

He stooped suddenly and caught up a 
handful of sticky mud. 

“You dare to shoot me, and ViVi 
throw this mud in your face, you old 
coot!” -he continued, in the queer, thin 
voice of hysteria. 

“That satchel of yourn,’ 
“hain’t you got—” 

The stranger laughed shrilly. 

“The bag,” he cried, holding it aloft 
with one hand and pointing wobblingly at 
Pop with the other. “Ha! Ha! Yes, the 

(Continued on page 56) 


* began Pop, 
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‘The mountain-climbing clubs of the West have rigid qualifications for membership in their inner circles. You must have hobnobbed 


with living glaciers from the peaks above them or you are not of the elect. 


Automobilists are beneath notice. It is 


only the expert mountaineer, qualified by several seasons of work in the ranges, who may ‘‘go as far as he likes’”’ 


OVER THE TOP 


What It Means to Qualify as a ‘‘Mountain Goat”’ 


T is summer in the valleys of the 
High Sierra! the purple crags 
of the Rockies, from Colorado to 
Athabasca, it is summer. At the 
snow-crests of the Coast and Cascade 
ranges the creak of glacier and the roar 
of rushing waters shout it—Summer! 
And within a thousand sun-baked city 
walls, from Denver to Seattle, Victoria to 
San Diego, there’s a restless stirring. 


“Now the Four-Way Lodge is opened, now the 
Hunting Winds are loose— 
Now the smokes of spring go up to clear the 
brain; 
Now the Young Men’s hearts are troubled for 
the whisper of the Trues, 
Now the Red Gods make their medicine 


again!” 
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By Kathryne Wilson 


In office and study, in library and 
counting house, the spell’s at work. 
From machines and ledgers furtive eyes 
are shifting toward the mists that cloud 
the hills. Out there, there’s magic brew- 
ing in the winds. The Red Gods make 
their medicine and in the haunts of men 
strange things take place. The roar of 
city traffic turns to the singing of moun- 
tain streams. Rank and _ sulphurous 
smells of city business take on a tang of 
balsam and of loamy turf. At backs 
bent over indoor labors there’s a tug of 
knapsack; at weary fingers an itch for the 


alpenstock; among pave-cramped feet a 
shuffling for the trail. 


“Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who 
hath heard the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night! 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young 
Men’s feet are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known 
delight!’ 


So it’s shut with a bang go ledgers and 
tomes; forsaken are desk and counter; 
fled the workers to attic stores. There’s 
a swift cramming of dunnage bags, oil- 
ing and calking of boots, donning of flannel 
and corduroys still smelling of last year’s 
camp-fires, a grip on the alpenstock and 
presto! some thousand “hikers” are on 
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‘‘Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak—”’ 
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the trails between the Missouri and the 
sea. 

In herds of a hundred or two they’re 
going, for out here in the West we've a 
season custom, many of us, of taking to 
the hills, not in ones and twos with canoe 
and gun and “a silent, smoky Indian” 
we may know, but in flocks like mountain 
goats, headed for the untrod heights. In 
California, it is the Sierra Club, led for 
years by the intrepid John Muir, that 
takes its members to the High Nevadas. 
In the Colorado Rockies, the Colorado 
Mountain Club makes an annual pil- 
grimage to some precipitous shrine, and 
farther north in the Dominion, where the 
range juts into the Selkirks on its way to 
the Frozen Circle, the Canadian Alpine 
and the British Columbia Mountaineer- 
ing Clubs make summer camps. The 
Coast and Cascade ranges are the happy 
hunting grounds of the Mazamas of Ore- 
gon and the Mountaineers of Washington. 
So that every summer at “the world’s 
white roof-tree . where the 
boulders and the snow lie,” the signal 
lights of camp-fires blaze out at intervals 
and along that tumultuous trail of 
glacier and volcano that scarps the west 
of North America, from the ice-fields of 
the Arctic to the warmth of tropic seas, 
a score of record boxes are given a lofty 
burial. 

It is only in the nature of things 
that here in the West the call of the 
Red Gods is to the mountains. The 
Himalayas, the Alps and Caucasus 
have lured man to their perilous steeps 
since history has been in the making, 
and the Andes of the South have 
haled him to their cloud-capped wilder- 
nesses since a New World opened to his 
conquest. Out here in the Western Cor- 
dillera where, as nowhere else in the world 
do cliff and peak, snowfield and glacier, 
alp-land and forest, cataract and stream 
combine the perils and the mysteries and 
the beauties of all the ranges, the “‘medi- 
cine” makes an even surer madness. 
But because mountaineering has more 
than the average arts and skills and dan- 
gers of any worth-while sport, it is one 
that only the expert undertake alone, and 
so we have our mountaineering clubs 
that help the novice and the skilled alike 
to answer the Red Gods’ call. 


ON the Pacific Coast all the year be- 
longs to the tramper. So gently do 
the seasons melt into one another that 
meadow and valley and hill are nearly 
always open to his tread. But the sum- 
mer! The summer brings the outing to 
the mountains and all the grandeurs of 
the heaven-kissing hills. Through the 
autumn, winter, spring and early summer 
the clubs have been getting ready for it. 
There have been cross-country tramps of 
a day’s length, covering ten or a dozen 
miles, with a noon-day break for a camp- 
fire lunch. In hob-nails and corduroy, 
with a snack tied in a red bandana and 
a tin-cup dangling at the belt—sure in- 
signia of the tried mountaineer!—the 
“hikers” have followed old roads and 
trails and up from many a meadow has 
floated the tang of wood-smoke and 
“Java,” tools for the making having been 
borne along on the backs of the commis- 
sary. There have been week-end jaunts 
by boat or train to a chosen camp-site, 
each tramper bearing his own camp- 
pack, and in the trail of the leaders there 
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have gone out from the camps climbing 
parties to the summit of some respectable 
mountain. There have been winter 
“hikes” on skiis and snowshoes to regions 
of the “big snows,” and later, spring 
outings to the rhododendron woods or to 
lodges in the hills. In all seasons and 
weathers, from the time of the up-stream 
run of salmon in the summer to the wing- 
ing of the northing birds in the spring, 
there have been merged the joys of life 
in the open with a hardening process 
preparatory to the more rigorous demands 
of the summer camp. he novices, too, 
have been given practice in the observance 
of the inflexible rules of the trail which, 
whether it is a moonlight saunter to a 
clam-bake on the beach, or a climb by 
steps hacked with an ice-pick up the 
face of a glacial cliff, remain the same. 
They are learned by the new mountaineer 
on his first walk. They stand him in 
good stead later in the company forma- 
tion that prevails on the ascent of the 
peaks. 
“Now the Four-Way Lodge is opened—now the 
Smokes of Council rise— 
Pleasant smokes ere yet ’twixt trail and trail 
they choose— 
Now the girths and ropes are tested; now they 
pack their last supplies; 
Now our Young Men go to dance before the 
Trues!”’ 


O it’s ho! for the summer camp! 

With dunnage bag and knapsack, ice- 
pick and alpenstock, we’re striking off 
from the main traveled roads to “hit the 
trail.” The leader’s whistle shrills back 
from somewhere ahead; the rear guard 
takes up his post. The company swings 
into line and the “hike” is on. 

It is a half dozen miles or more to per- 
manent camp. As far as train or auto- 
mobile can go into the wilderness, the 
trip has been made on wheels. Beyond 
that, it is shank’s horses and a pack-train. 
But the woods are cool and the trail 
springy to the foot and the canyons sing 
to the hilltops, so what if the knapsack, 
after an hour or two, begins to drag at 
the shoulders and “soft”? sinews register 
a protest? A noon-day stop for the moun- 
taineer snack of nuts and raisins, hard- 
tack and cheese, with a swallow from the 
mountain stream, and one is as good as 
new again. The miles slip away under a 
sturdy tread until a last stiff pull up a 
winding slope brings the tents of the per- 
manent camp in sight and a welcoming 
hail from the commissary, already there 
by the aid of the pack-mules. Packs are 
loosed and dropped, muscles are stretched 
and presently the whole camp is at work 
cutting fir boughs for the night’s bedding, 
driving tent stakes and stowing personal 
belongings. It is a famished crowd that 
lines up for supper, cafeteria fashion, 
with plate, cup and “implements,” for 
a helping from the day’s serving com- 
mittee on guard at the cooking kettles, 
for the camp is a cooperative affair and 
of the daily chores each camper does his 
bit. With the coming of dusk—early in 
the shadows of the mountain and forest— 
the camp-fires flare up to throw weird 
silhouettes on the tent walls. Weary 
trampers gather round to hear the in- 
structions and programs of the Outing 
Committee for the following day and 
then, one by one, slip away to tented 
slumbers. 

In the morning the first scouting of the 
region begins. Bulletins tacked on the 


tent poles at headquarters announce the 
possibilities for the day. Every tramper 
registers for his chosen expedition or, 
if he is a “trusty,” leaves a note of his 
whereabouts. [he lunch committee 
deals out the nuts and hardtack, parties 
are recruited under leaders and one by 
one the groups tramp away through the 
forest. Ihe camp is fairly deserted. 
Now and then, as the day goes on, a 
leader’s whistle wings down from some 
rocky slope or back through the thick 
of the woods, and at midday, well up on 
the side of the big peak whose crest’s a- 
shimmer in the sun, a small, black, sinu- 
ous line may be detected weaving among 
the crags as one of the parties makes its 
way on a reconnoiter of the snows. With 
the passing of the afternoon there’s a 
scattering return. The novices and ex- 
poees of the lower levels come in first. 

ater, the others straggle back to camp, 
each with a tale of adventure and dis- 
covery. The mountain party, the last to 
return, is hailed with a Pabble of queries 
and retorts, story and laughter while the 
camp “swaps” the day’s adventures and 
answers to the roll-call. Stiff joints and 
aching muscles are confessed and first-aid 
rendered by sympathetic comrades. But 
there have been feats performed and cer- 
tain probationers have made good their 
tests for active membership. This is a 
vital point, for otherwise they could not 
be numbered in the party that is to make 
the big climb later to the summit of the 
peak. No one, says the Canadian Alpine 
Club, may rank himself with the summit 
party who has not made the ascent of one 
glacier-hung peak at least 2500 feet above 
the timberline of its region, and none, 
by prohibition of the Mazamas, may be a 
“mountain goat” who has not been to the 
top of a snow peak boasting at least one 
living glacier and whose top cannot be 
reached by any other means than on foot 
—fatal decree to the automobilist and 
the patron of the narrow-gauge! It is 
only the expert mountaineer, qualified 
by several seasons of work in the ranges, 
who may “go as far as he likes.” 


R that’s the big event of the outing, 
of course—the climb to the top of the 
peak. The love-of-the-sport mountaineer 
confesses to the charge. To heap his 
cairn at the tip of some craggy sky- 
scraper worthy of his skill—that is his 
cherished desire. There’s a lusty sort 
of virtue in it, not so much for the skill, 
as for having dared and done a thing 
whose risks alone make it worth the do- 
ing. Men—and women—need to find 
themselves by some such voluntary 
hazards now and then. It is good moral 
exercise. And it is a safe wager that 
there will be no shirker of the steeps of 
life among those that “make” the moun- 
tain tops! But for the scientist, the ex- 
‘ony the artist that takes his task a 
it more seriously, there are other aims 
in view. The geologist looks for the epic 
tale that is written on the summit’s clean 
page. The adventurer into far places 
finds the reward for his risks when he 
gives to the world some new and untrod 
ground. To the sculptor and the crafts- 
man there is an inspiring power in the 
sight above the clouds of a sculptured 
world, hewn by the hand of God with 
mighty tool. 
But it is not every mountaineer that 
(Continued on page 73) 











Californians as a class are eloquent enough about the glories of their state. 


Yet they have strangely neglected one of the world’s 


most splendid coniferous forests, set aside from commercialism for all time, and by no means inaccessible 


In the Heart of the Giant Forest 


By Charles Francis Saunders 
Author of: Under the Sky in California 


T is hard to say why you do not hear 
more of the Sequoia National Park. 
Even Californians who, as a class, are 
eloquent enough about most of their 

state’s glories, have strangely neglected 
this gem of their Sierra Nevada, where 
one of the world’s most splendid conif- 
erous forests flourishes, set aside from 
commercialism for all time. Yet it is by 
no means inaccessible. Indeed, the trip 
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thither is hardly more of an undertaking 
than visiting the Yosemite, and is quite 
as pleasant. An electric railway from 
Visalia lands you within 45 miles of it, 
and an auto-stage, or private car if you 
are so exclusive, conveys you the inter- 
vening distance over a good mountain 


road that clings picturesquely to the side 
of the Kaweah canyon and corkscrews 
itself into increasingly lovely scenery. 
It is only some 18 hours’ travel from either 
San Francisco or Los Angeles to the public 
accommodations at the Park’s center. 
Then, too, for campers and trampers 
in the High Sierra or the Yosemite region, 
a variety of trails lead down from the 
north and east—affording a delightful 
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Moro Rock is a conical mass of white granite that lifts its bald head above the tree-tops and slips 1800 feet almost perpendicularly 


way out of the woods on the return trip 
to civilization. It was by one of these 
footpaths at the end of a midsummer va- 
cation in the Kings River canyon—that 
wonderful double of the Yosemite a hun- 
dred miles to Yosemite’s south—that I 
entered the Park. Since sunrise I had 
been threading cheerful woodland aisles, 
beneath huge pines, firs and Douglas 
spruces, their liberal interspaces pervaded 
with mellow sunlight. Now and then the 
trees gave way to a meadow through 
whose green midst a stream of clear, cool 
water went sparkling; and, topping the 
grasses, were lilies, shooting-stars and 
azaleas, goldenrod, and brown-eyed hele- 
niums, smiling a welcome. Most home- 


down into the blue Kaweah gorge 


like of woods are these of the Sierra, so 
open and sunlit that they seem to have no 
secrets, and the most timid rambler 
through them must, I think, find fear cast 
out. Here, if anywhere, our Mother 
Earth secures the trust of her children. 
Towards the day’s end, the woods grew 
denser about me and the trees more huge. 
Suddenly one massive trunk, different 
from its neighbors and clothed, it seemed, 
in a mild rosy radiance, stood out mark- 
edly from the rest, like a goddess in classic 
story. Then, here and there, down the 
forest shone others with the same ruddi- 
ness of bole, and rising bare of limb for 70 
or 80 feet before their crowns billowed out. 
I was among the Big Trees; and some- 


where unnoted I had crossed the boundar 

of the Sequoia National Park. At suc 

an hour one autumn evening forty years 
ago, John Muir happened on this glorious 
fellowship, and, encountering as he saun- 
tered ever “nobler trees where all are 
noble,” christened the woodland with a 
name which still holds, “The Giant 
Forest.” It is the inmost heart of the 
Sequoia National Park, as the latter is the 
cor cordium of the Sequoia National Forest. 
This Giant Forest occupies an elevation 
of about 6000 feet above the sea on the 
divide between the Kaweah’s Middle and 
Marble Forks, and within its five square 
miles of area there are, according to 
Government estimate, half a million 
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sequoias of all sizes, ranging from whips 
of seedlings and young saplings of a cen- 
tury or two up to patriarchs whose age is 
reckoned in millenniums. Of this number, 
5000 exceed ten feet in diameter at base, 
and specimens fifteen to twenty feet 
through occur with such frequency as to 
be almost commonplace. Measure fifteen 


| feet off on your parlor floor, draw a circle 


around that diameter, and you will realize 
what a royal residence you might have in 
one of those trees, if hollowed out, the 
rooms one above another for a vertical 
couple of hundred feet! 

The sequoias do not anywhere form a 
pure stand of any magnitude, but are 
scattered singly or in small groups of 
rarely over ten or a dozen, among other 
A little sylvan hotel, trimmed 
with sugar pine cones and yellow lichen, 
is maintained in the midst of the forest, 
lodging its guests in one-roomed tent 
houses that look smaller than they really 
are among the big toes of the gigantic 
trees; and I doubt if Gulliver felt more 
microscopic in Brobdingnag than do you 
upon settling yourself among such neigh- 
bors. The rates, moderate enough, are 
regulated by the Government; but, as 
in all National Reserves, you may camp 
out if you please and be Be Aes to none, 
buying your supplies at the general store 
which, also, you will find here—its hos- 


eee — a sie 


pitable porch a social center where tour- 
ists and campers in begrimed khaki and 
high-laced boots congregate at twilight 
to smoke the pipe of sociability, chat 
about the day’s adventures and pick up 
such news as may have come in from the 
outside world; for here is a post-office too. 
With the darkness, the crowd moves over 
to while away an hour or two by the bon- 
fire of great logs stacked on end that are 
nightly set ablaze in a sort of little plaza 
amid the tent-cottages. A rare sight it 
makes, that glowing thing of light in the 
blackness of the world—and moreover, it 
is needed to send you well-warmed to bed, 
for Sierra nights are chill, even in mid- 
summer. 

The visitor’s first task is to adjust his 
puny personality to the vastness of the 
Forest, to its Bn the and depths and 
silence—the adjustment needful in the 
presence of any of the world’s wonders, as 
Niagara, the Grand canyon, Yosemite. 
Man, whose life is but a span, ought to 
feel humbled—and generally is at first— 
beneath these all but immortal trees that 
live serenely on while kings come and go, 
and governments rise, flourish and topple 
to their fall. You follow the trunks with 
your eye up, up, up, and find it a long, 
long way to the forest roof—hardly 
farther to the sky, which seems to mingle 
with the leafy crowns. Wherever you see 


a figure of your own kind, it is a pigmy’s; 
the voice sounds small and is soon lost in 
space. It all seems very serious and 
overwhelming; you feel rather as if you 
were in church and in spite of yourself, 
your thoughts turn on the gravity of life. 
This is, at bottom, I suppose, why more 
people do not come here. When bent on 
pleasure, it is disconcerting to be reminded 
of one’s sins. 

Still a vacation here is by no means a 
continuous andante religioso movement. 
It is capable of livelier measures, too. For 
instance, if you have provided yourself 
with a state license, there is the trout fish- 
ing—rainbow, eastern brook, Loch Leven 
and golden—in the pools and rifles of the 
Marble Fork, say, or in the quiet deeps of 
Twin Lakes. Then there are fine climbs 
quite out of the woods, as at Moro Rock, 
a conical mass of white granite that lifts 
its bald head above the tree tops and slips 
body and legs 1800 feet almost perpendicu- 
larly down into the blue Kaweah gorge; 
or, better yet, the longer jaunts into the 
blithe sunshine of Mount Silliman or Alta 
Peak. Either of these last is ten miles 
from camp, but a day for each, a-horse- 
back or afoot, will suffice. Perched on 
either eminence, 11,000 feet above the 
sea, you will get such sense of “the spin 
of the rolling world” and such sight of the 

(Continued on page 71) 











Roaring river falls in the Kings river canyon. 


All the world loves a waterfall and will go far to see one. 


Unfortunately, there is 


a lack of this feature in Sequoia Park, but there are delightful trails that lead from it to the glories of the Kings and Kern 











In the West Indies a coffee planter; in Australia a 
cattleman; in California he is the A. W.* 
Savage of tire and munitions fame 


HEN Arthur W. Savage came 

west it was not to grow up with 

the country. He had already 

achieved fame and fortune 
through a capacity for the grinding sort 
of work upon which the average captain 
of industry thrives. He had earned the 
right to retreat from the ranks of Tired 
Business Men; to settle down and play 
with his two hobby-horses in a pleasant 
pasture. These: hobbies were the harm- 
less ones of oil-painting and gardening. 
Why not a San Diego pasture? Having 
roamed the world around and sampled 
every brand of climate, it was Savage’s 
conviction that San Diego, though not 
the site of the original Garden of Eden, 
was its modern prototype; the very spot 
in which to train eight younger Savages 
of assorted ages in the paths in which a 
double-quartet family Ss uld go. So he 
established a San Diego home, acquired 
the garden of his dreams, laid in a supply 
of canvases for hours of ease at an easel 
—and then what happened? 

He reénlisted in the ranks of Tired 
Business Men, literally; tor did he not 
make a big dent in the San Diego scenery 
by erecting therein and thereupon a 
factory—the biggest of its kind in Cali- 
fornia—for the tired vehicles upon which 
the business man daily depends? What 
Westerner has not met, face to face, the 
Indian trade-mark of tire familiarity 
smiling from billboard pillar to post? 
The Savage Tire Company of San Diego 
has been so much of a commercial success 
that its founder has “started something” 
else to keep it company in the industrial 
development of San Diego, and a plant 
will soon be built for the A. J. Savage 
Munitions Company, recently incorpo- 
rated. More attractive offers for the loca- 
tion of this factory were made in the East 
than could be offered here, but it is 
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Savage’s belief that “a 
man’s business should 
be where he lives.” The 
story of this interest- 
ing adopted-Westerner’s 
life is forged in the foundry 
of fiery endeavor, ham- 
mered in the school of hard 
knocks, riveted and bolted 
by the forces of a persist- 
ent will. The arms and 
the man have had a co- 
related success. It is not 
of record that the infant 
Arthur, sixty years ago the 
newest arrival on the 
island of Jamaica in the 
West Indies, tossed away 
his first rattle with in- 
tuitive contempt and 
wailed, not for a slice of 
the West Indies moon but 
for a Johnny-get-your-gun 
type of toy; neither do we 
know that his first lisp 
was for a_ mechanically- 
perfect miniature railroad 
train or that his first tooth 
was sharpened upon a 
cartridge, but here are 
a few Savage facts: 

Born on the other side of the globe in 
1857, young Arthur was educated in 
England and in the public schools of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. For 
more than thirty years he 
has been a regular Ameri- 
can in legal citizenship. Be- 
fore declaring. allegiance 
to Uncle Sam he traveled 
extensively, a soldier of 
fortune, ever in quest of 
business adventure and 
ever making good. In the 

est Indies: he was a 
coffee planter. In Aus- 
tralia he became a cattle- 
man.’ While at the antip- 
odes he helped organize 
cavalry during the trouble 
then pending between 
France and England over 
New Caledonia. This 
task completed, he came 
to the United States to 
live permanently. 

He managed the rail- 
road that ran from Rome 
to Schenectady, now a 
part of the New York 
Central system, and he 
built the Saratoga Elec- 
tric roads. Later he es- 
tablished the Savage Arms 
Company in Utica and 
built up one of the great- 
est firearms enterprises in 
the country. here is 
there a Westerner who 
does not know and respect 
the Savage rifle? mee 
twenty different types of 
guns have been marketed 
by this company. The 
first hammerless repeat- 





ing rifle and the first sporting smokeless 
cartridges came from the fertile brain 
of this man. 

Nor has Arthur W. Savage’s ingenuity 
stopped with guns. He invented the 
Savage Dirigible Torpedo which was 
used with telling effect by Brazil in its 
war of rebellion. The present widely used 
method of drying wool, and machines for § 
the decortication of fiber, were devised 7 
by him. The Savage Steel Pneumatic 7 
Tire and the process of making the Grafi- 7 
nite inner tubes are among his contribu- 7 
tions to the rubber industry. 4 

Yet in his diversions Arthur Savage || 
went as far from bullets and gun powder 7 
as he could get, and it was the opportunity |7 
to ride his twin hobbies three hundred and © 
sixty-five days in the year that induced 
him to select San Diego as his home. The 
famous San Diego brand of tempered sun- 
shine enabled him to try out new varieties 
of flowers and shrubs regardless of the 
seasons, and the Italian scenery sur- 
rounding his new home constantly 
tempted him into the open air with brush 
and palette. Like many others he came 
to San Diego to rest and retire; having 
rested, the climate and his boundless 
energy led him once more to resume his 
career as a builder. But those who know 
him best declare that he would rather 
discover a new flower than invent a new 
type of gun. F..W. 











Miss Helen Tullock drives a big six-cylinder car for one 
of the largest stage lines in southern California, 
her average monthly run being 3000 miles 
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HE only woman, so far as is known, 

regularly occupied in running an 
automobile stage for any distance on the 
Pacific Coast, or, perhaps, in the United 
States, is Miss Helen Tullock, who drives 
a big six-cylinder car between San Diego 
and Los Angeles, a distance of 126 miles, 
for one of the largest stage lines of 
southern California. Her average month- 
ly run is three thousand miles. 

Miss Tullock was born in Washington, 
D. C. She spent most of her childhood 
in the open at Forest Glen, Maryland, 
riding horseback when she was three years 
old. She is a graduate of the National 
Park Seminary. Ten years ago she came 
with her family to San Diego, and liter- 
ally jumped into prominence there by 
stopping several runaway horses, utter 
fearlessness being her main character- 
istic. 

Finding it necessary to earn her own 
living, Helen took a correspondence course 
in architectural drawing and design and 
entered the office of a San Diego firm as 
draughtsman and designer. An interest- 
ing type of apartment house now facing 
Balboa Park was designed by Miss Tul- 
lock; but the firm went out of business and 
architectural draughtsmen were not in 
demand. The “jitney” bus making its 
appearance on San Diego streets about 
that time, Helen decided to run a bus. 
She went to Los Angeles, bought a second- 


hand car, took a few les- 
sons, drove down to San 
Diego and entered her car 
for this work. The days 
of the jitney in San Diego 
were troublous and few, 
but the girl kept within 
the bounds of the law, 
never had difficulties with 
her passengers, drove care- 
fully and became popular, 
especially with timid 
people. Legislation drove 
this form of trafic from 
the city, so Helen ex- 
changed her machine for a 
heavier model and began 
to run between Imperial 
valley and San Diego, a 
distance of 140 miles. 
During the flood period 
of 1916 she became a 
county-wide heroine. She 
had just completed an 
auto-stape run from San 








Diego to El Centro, in the 
Imperial valley, and was 
preparing for the return 
trip when news came that 
all bridges on the road to 
San Diego had been washed out and 
every roadway was an impassable stream, 
every stream a torrent. Helen had a 
car full of passengers and declared she 
was going back. Every- 








‘*Father’’ Duncan is the founder of Metlakahtla, a remark- 
able community of industrious Alaskan Indians, former 
savages, among whom he kas lived for sixty years 





one told her she couldn’t 
do it, but she calmly con- 
tinued her preparations. 
All her passengers but 
three Hindus and one 
white man backed out, so 
Helen started with them, 
their hand luggage, two 
bundles of bedding, two 
bicycles and the U. S. 
mail. It took three days 
to make the trip, crawling 
along hazardous routes, 
making a mile an hour at 
times, often having to pull 
down fence rails on which 
to run the car across 
dangerous places. Miss 
Tullock slept in the car. 
On the way in she picked 
up five other people 
stranded in the storm, 
and arrived without even 
the loss of any baggage. 
She was the first person to 
bring in authentic news of 
the flooded country; hers 
was the last automobile to 
cross a bridge, spanning 
the Sweetwater valley, 
which was carried off a 
short time later by the 
breaking of the Sweet- 
water dam, and communi- 
cation was not had with 
the Imperial valley until 
thirty-five days afterward. 
She later took the run be- 
tween San Diego and Los 
Angeles, her passengers 








Washington’s state legislature. 
five children urged her into political prominence 


Mrs. Ira P. Williams, ‘‘the Lady from Yakima’”’ in 


Her husband and 


often including secret service men and 
officials high in the government service on 
important missions. Her car, a seven- 
passenger touring, is facetiously named 
the “Mud Hen.” 

What does this intrepid young woman 
look like? She is slender and fair-haired, 
five feet six inches tall and about twenty- 
eight years old; has keen blue eyes, a fine- 
featured face well tanned by the outdoors, 
is possessed of a never-failing sense of 
humor and the physical strength that 
belongs to her job. She is her own 
mechanician. Her hours off duty are 
spent at home in the sleep that will keep 
her nerves steady. 

Although engaged with men in men’s 
work, Helen is essentially feminine, al- 
ways soft-spoken and courteous. Her 
driving costume consists of flannel shirt, 
khaki trousers, puttees, driving coat and 
gauntlets. She 1s generally hatless, wear- 
ing the title plate of the stage company on 
a velvet band across her hair, wae 4 as 
another woman would wear a tiara. She 
has won her position in the face of great 
prejudice, the manager of the stage line 
positively refusing to consider her for the 
work when she first applied. 

E. Seymour. 


U 


AR away to the Northwest on the 

Annette Islands, in Alexander Archi- 
pelago off southeastern Alaska, is New 
Metlakahtla, a remarkable community 
whose model village is visited by large 
numbers of people annually. It is the 
principal mission station of the Alaskan 
coast, founded and developed by William 
Duncan, who is spiritual advisor, leader, 
everything to the Indians among whom 
he lives. He also built up the original 
Metlakahtla. For sixty years his name 
has been a guarantee of good faith among 
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Mrs. Ora K. Barkhuff, of Seattle, has demonstrated that children totally deaf can be 
taught to play the piano intelligently, musically and with artistic feeling. Her 
pupils ‘‘listen’’ with hands pressed palm upward against the instrument 


both whites and Indians of the Northland. 
Father Duncan is a ruddy-faced Eng- 
lishman more than eighty years old. 
Short of stature, with a thick white 
beard, he has a youthful courage and 
vigor that belie his years. 

In 1857 Duncan was stationed by the 
English missionary society near Fort 
Simpson, He remained at the fort, 
learning the Tsimshean language (the 
Tsimsheans were the nearest Indians). 
After eight months of assiduous study 
he sent word to the chiefs of nine tribes 
that he was ready to talk to them in 
their own tongue, and so anxious was he 
that the savages should understand that 
he repeated the same talk twenty times 
to them on that one day. This was the 
beginning of more extended work, of 
teaching the children and healing the 
sick, but it was fraught with danger. 
Every misfortune was attributed by the 
superstitious Indians to the presence of 
a white man and once an attempt was 
made to murder him. 

Shortly after this, young Duncan de- 
Fob: fe gather around him as many 
friendly Indians as he could and start a 
village where they would be free from 
the evil influences that surrounded fort 
life and from Indians hostile to his work. 
In this he was aided by several chiefs 
who in order to ingratiate themselves 
begged him to read “their teapots.” 
These were letters from white men to 
show their good character. As_ the 
Indians could not read, many of the 
credentials were far from complimentary. 
One read: “This Indian is a thief. He 
would steal a red-hot stove. Look out 
for him.” However, with fifty of these 
o Duncan founded the village of 

etlakahtla, the name meaning “An in- 
let with an outlet.” 

Duncan returned to England to learn 
spinning, weaving and carding, rope- 





making at Yarmouth and other industries 
that he might teach his people. Nor did 
he forget photography and music. 

Some of Duncan’s doctrines were not 
approved by the bishop in charge, who 
wished to introduce ceremonies and forms 
into the church. Father Duncan had 
taught the Indians never to touch wine. 
There was danger in partaking of the 
Sacrament, for their limited reason could 
not comprehend its spiritual significance. 
In the dilemma Father Duncan appealed 
to Washington. Such men as Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher 
opened their churches to him and Grover 
Cleveland, then president, assured him 
that he and his lols could have a home 
under our Government. The Annette Is- ¢‘ 
lands were later set apart as a reservation 
for the use of the Metlakahtla Indians un- 
der authority of the Department of the In- 
terior. The migration occurred in 1887. 

Metlakahtla today, with its church, 
school-house, town hall, stores, gym- 
nasium, library, sawmill, cannery and 
other industries, is an instance of what one 
man with ideals can accomplish. Perhaps 
never before has the Indian problem 
been so satisfactorily worked out. 

KATHERINE Louise SMITH. 


U 
HE state of Washington has one 


woman member in the House of 


Representatives. She is a Republi- 
can. Her husband is a conservative, 
successful - business man, too _ busy 


with his milling plant to give personal 
attention to politics, but he felt that his 
best service to the needs of his state 
was the sparing of his wife, that she 
might take her practical, analytical 
mind, high principles and dauntless 
courage to the capital. “So,” said Mrs. 
Ira P. Williams, “when the women of 
my district urged me to run for office, 


and my husband said “‘Are you going to 
be a quitter?’; | just ordered the car to 
come and take me down to register my- 
self a candidate at the last minute. 

Mrs. Williams had always been a 
Republican, but the Republicans of 
Washington were in a row. In_ her 
struggle toward the light it seemed 


to her that the Progressives were a step 


forward in the evolution of parties so 
she joined forces with them, with no 
thought of public office for herself. She 
was sent to the national convention as a 
Progressive. 
said: “I have no party. 
Democrat. The k 
represent what I believe.” 


way, raising her family of four girls and 
a boy, her flowers and chickens, for on 
the Williams block is a corner where she 
raises prize fowls. 


Did the Yakima Republicans want | 


Mrs. Williams to go to the legislature? 
They did not. But the women she had 
lived close to and worked with did. She 


had urged these women to send to | 


When she came back she § 
I am not a | 
epublicans nearest 7 
Then she © 


went on the even tenor of her domestic © 
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Olympia only able and educated and § 


fearless men. 


Her Republican opponent | 


may have been that—but he lost out | 


to her in the primaries. 
by over 1000 majority. 

“As soon as election was over,’ 
Williams explained, 


family clothing, then went to the central 
committee and asked them what our 
section needed. Meanwhile I had been 
doing my own thinking about those 
needs. My husband and I believe that 
state money should be asked for onl 
what is absolutely necessary to growt 


She was elected F 


> Mrs. & 
“we cleaned house. | 
I tightened up the buttons on all the | 


ee 


in a section and fair to the rest of the 


state.” 

Mrs. Williams is thoroughly “up” in 
all matters of public importance and took 
an active part in legislative affairs. She 
is chairman of the public morals com- 
mittee, a position not held by any other 
woman in the United States. 

Go.p1E RoBertson Funk. 
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T is delightful. I feel through .my 

arms and feet, hear with my eyes 
and think with my heart.” This was the 
answer made by a boy totally deaf when 
asked how he enjoyed the piano lessons 
given him by Mrs. Ora K. Barkhuff, 
who gives gratis of her time to teaching 
music to Seattle children denied the sense 
of hearing, her method being applied 
along the line of their daily school work— 
vibration and touch. Reccasly, at a 
public program, the audience was amazed 
at the musical results of Mrs. Barkhuff’s 
labor of love, the deaf pupils’ work 
comparing favorably with that of normal 
children, even excelling in beauty of 
touch. 

In the studio it is an inspiration to 
observe the infinite patience and devotion 
that Mrs. Barkhuff brings to her task 
and the sensitive, grateful responsiveness 
of her deaf pupils. She has enriched 
their lives by opening to them the 
door to a york it has been thought im- 
possible for them to enter—the world 
of harmonious sound. Her pupils range 
from a newsboy of the streets to the 
children of wealthy homes. 

Acnes LockHart Hucues. 
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for on all in those first days—at the patio. The purpose of an arcade around 
sre she Ia miles and miles of empty front a patio is to temper the heat of mid- 
i porches in California’s coast cities day; the thick walls prevented by the 
anint | and their suburbs. And they look so arcade from too great radiation of heat 
ature? inviting with their vines and ferns and during the hottest hours are also pre- 
ie had |) hanging baskets, and their pretty porch vented by their thickness from giving 
oh. 4 furniture—so often empty. And in those out too quickly of their store when the 
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1 and | blare of the megaphone man or the care sweeping draft and sudden dissipation of 
sonent || Of friends who had preceded you in home- the accumulated warmth with the change 
st out | building, you planned how You would use that comes so soon after the sun has 
lected that front porch when you got it. slipped westward of the zenith. 
Nobody can be told, everybody must As most patios are built nowadays, 
Mrs. | learn for himself that as soon as one is open to north, east, west or south, 
house. | out of the sun there’s apt to be an ocean haphazard, with house walls tissue-thin, 
Il the | breeze to reckon with, and when the sun and often no wall at all at the fourth 
entral |) 1s gone that breeze has a nip to it, un- side, they are little better than porches 
t our || comfortable to the porch-sitter. To be for comfort, though they have one great 
been |— ‘really at ease on a porch in California advantage which we Americans are com- 


those | one must be provided with convenient ing slowly to appreciate—the privacy 





: that wraps, unless, of course, the porch is on and seclusion which form the greatest 

only the most protected side of the house and charm of a home. A front porch has just 

rowth is sheltered by glass or screens or close one proper function—to welcome the 

f the Me Vines. coming and speed the parting guest. It 

a The Spanish-Californians knew this is a mere formality. A porch opening on 

p” in ) land as few have known it since their a back garden or a patio becomes as the 
| took day, and one of their most precious very heart of a house. 


The patio may be adapted to a small 
frame cottage if it is kept small in pro- 
portion, and the owner of one has found 
day patios have failed because they have it possible to hold well into the evening 
been built more for their prettiness than — the warmth of the day by drawing a 
for any practical purpose. From the cool shelter of an arcade the | °4Mvas over a frame of beams before the 

To face the south, to have thick walls sun goes down. And in homes of wealth 
with a garden wall across the southern where one’s dream is the only limit of 
end if the rooms are on but three sides— possible possession a patio may become 


She | legacies is the patio, which dwellers in 
com- [= desert lands all know to be the best 
other | equalizer of temperature. But in our 
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The Spanish court of ‘‘Villa Montalvo,’’ the beautiful country Gardens may be quite informal in the planting of vines and 
home of Senator James D. Phelan of California, shrubs, or classic in restraint, as in the 
is true to Moorish type Phelan enclosure 
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The sky is the limit for a Spanish patio 


the most delightful form of garden 
imaginable, as conventional as a church, 
as riotous as a Sierra meadow, as different 
in feature as people are. From the 


When is a patio not a patio? When it is 

enclosed on two sides only, as pictured 

above. The four-walled indoor garden and 

outdoor room cannot be improved upon for 

seclusion and for the maximum of comfort 
in climates of varying moods 


shelter of an arcade the flowers and 
fountains can be enjoyed even at noon, 
and if the walls are of sufficient thickness 
and, above all, four in number instead of 
three, the warmth of noon will depart 
reluctantly. 

It is a mistake to try to make up for 
thin walls by using a glass roof. This 
has been tried and found wanting. A 
glass roof gives the hot, moist, heavy air 
of a hothouse and makes the patio at 
mid-day wholly unbearable. The cost of 
a glass roof put into proper plans and 
thicker walls in the beginning will insure 
much greater pleasure in a patio than 
the glass roof, whose ugly frame and 
cumbersome control—if the glass be 





A glass roof means hothouse temperature 


movable—destroy much of the beauty 
and the essential spirit of this indoor 
garden and outdoor room. 

Bertua H. Situ. 


A Lad and His Luck as a City Farmer 


AMILLE BRENIER is one of a 

family of nine. His father is a 

laboring man and the family own 

alot 50x150feet. For ten months 

it took all the extra time of all nine of 

them to build and finish the house, for 
they did it themselves. 

When Camille learned he had a chance 

to win $35 in a home garden contest, he 





Camille Brenier and his mother are smiling 
at the H. C. L. problem because the 
lad has solved it for the family 


registered and went to work in a 
strictly businesslike way. He allowed 
goo square feet for front lawn, flower beds 
and borders; 50 x 70 for vegetables, and 
700 for chicken yard, rabbit pens and 
cow shed. Camille took over the care of 
the stock also, and because he gave care- 
ful study and thought to the problem of 
intensive gardening, this thirteen-year- 
old boy made the following statement as 
a basis for his claim to a prize in the garden 
contest: 


Garden products for the year at 
$15 per month 

Cost of seed for lawn, flowers, 
vegetables $175.00 


Milk from cow for home and milk 


A vacant lot was used for pas- 
ture part of the time, some free 
hay gathered from another va- 
cant lot, and refuse from the gar- 
den was fed to the cow. 

From thirty laying hens, and fif- 
teen to twenty growing chick- 
ens kept during the year: 

Meat from young roosters and 
poor layers 

Eggs for the year 

Three turkeys 

Six ducks 


Cost of grain and other feed... . 


From twelve rabbits and their 
progeny, with no expense, as 
they were fed on dry alfalfa 
left by cow, lawn clippings, gar- 
den waste, weeds, etc. 


The boy’s statement is a conservative 
one, as during the year the Breniers 
bought no vegetables except potatoes, 
and it is a question whether any family of 
nine people in Los Angeles could live on 
$15 worth of vegetables per month. Cer- 
tainly they could not if they bought the 
quantity and the quality had from this 
home garden. 





The Little Dreams 


By Leslie Nelson Jennings 


Ah, lucky he who walks the world 
By little dreams befriended, 

Who knows that every happy thing 
Some gaunt, gray grief has mended! 


Ah, lucky he who sings his way 
And has a dream to squander, 
Who hails young Goat-foot jovially 
And knows the road to Yonder. 


Ah, lucky he who walks the world 
By little dreams befriended— 

He’ll bring the old gods dancing back 
Before the journey’s ended! 
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“But,” said the railroad president to the 
government auditor, “haven’t you 
forgotten something?” 


HE auditor, representing the United 
States Government, had been making a 
valuation of the entire railway system. 
He had figured the cost of replacing its 
tracks; the value of its engines and cars and 
terminals; the value of its franchises and 
rights of way and good will. 
He gathered the figures together and laid 
them on the railway president’s desk. 
“But,” said the president, ‘“‘haven’t you 
forgotten something?” 











“T think not,” the auditor answered. 

“How about our employees?” the presi- 
dent asked. ‘Have you valued them?” 

The auditor was nettled. “Of course 
not,” he replied, ‘‘why should 1?” 

“‘We have been more than sixty years in 
building that force,’’ the president re- 
sponded. ‘We should have to spend mil- 
lions of dollars to replace it. Our employees 
are the most valuable asset we have.” 


Your employees also are your most valuable asset 


It has taken you years to gather them together 
and train them. To replace them would be costly, 
if not impossible. 

You can insure your buildings and raw materials; 
you have insured them. 

Have you thought of 
insuring your men and 
women? 

You can insure their en- 
thusiasm and their loyalty. 
You can, by a group insur- 
ance policy, covering them 


Prudential 


Group Insurance 


all, give them a powerful added reason for wanting 
to remain permanently in your employ. 

The largest, most successful employers in the 
country have looked ahead. 

In these days of pros- 
perity and large earnings 
they have taken out group 
insurance policies covering 
all their employees. 

Your company belongs 
side by side with successful, 
far-seeing leaders like these. 


N investment in good will which is important 
enough to appeal to the greatest executives in 


At least 
send for this 
worth-while 


the country deserves your investigation, at least. 
We have prepared a booklet on group insurance. 
There is a copy for you, waiting your request. 
We shall be glad to have a letter from you, 
asking us es 


c questions about group insur- 


booklet 


ance—questions that will demand a special, per- 
sonal letter. 
But ask for the Booklet, at least. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


" - 
STRENGIN OF 
GIBRALTAR 
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A Werem we l-leleme): 
The Burglar 


HE hand of the 

burglar—you can’t 

tell when it may pick your 

home—when it may strike at your 
loved ones. 


It is your right~your duty—to 
have a safe revolver in your home. 

The very knowledge that you 
have a reliable ‘revolver is reas- 
suring—it brings mental poise and 
comfort every day. 


Me vis; 
JOHNSON 
REVOLVER 


i ie. il 


Safety 


NE 


ee 


An Iver Johnson is safe. Youcan 
drop it, throw it about, even “Ham- 
mer the Hammer’”—it will not dis- 
charge accidentally. The only way 
to fire it is a steady pull on the 
trigger. 

Hammer and Hammerless mod- 
els with Regular, “Perfect” Rubber 
or “Western” Walnut Grip, $8 up. 


Three Books FREE 
Indicate which books you want: 
A—“Arms,” B—“ Bicycles,” C— 
“Motorcycles.” 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York : 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 








THE DESERT ROSE 


(Continued from page 19) 


“You'd think that was a little thing, my 
bragging so, wouldn’t you, Mr. Grover? 
I thought it was then, but it wasn’t; it was 
Bays thing because it ruined my whole 
ife. 

“And we was to be j’ined right away. 
Sam, he’d given me the ring and the li- 
cense. We was only waiting for the 
preacher to get around to us on his cir- 
cuit—three or four days more—” 

She stopped then. I was afraid she 
wasn’t going to be able to go on. Her 
hands was quiet now. hey hung 
straight down at her sides and she was 
looking past me with a sort of stony look. 
I saw a fellow walking in his sleep once 
who looked like that. 


i was a Sunday,” she said all at once 
and speaking quick. “There was a big 
crowd around that afternoon joking Sam 
and me like folks will. But we didn’t 
mind we was so happy. Chuck Wallace 
was doing the most of it. He was always 
a great joker. He had got hold of my 
bragging about how brave Sam was and 
hawt wouldn’t marry a man that wasn’t 
brave. He began to tease me and by 
and by he began to hint that maybe Sam 
wasn’t as brave as folks gave him credit 
for. He kept on at Sam, getting closer 
and closer to the skin until his remarks 
was hardly polite any more. Sam took 
it all smiling. That was his way. 

“At last Sam got up to go. Donaldson 
was making him a pair of shoes to be mar- 
ried in and he had to go over for a fitting. 
Chuck, he got up too and went with him. 
He was still nagging and nagging at Sam 
so that I couldn’t understand it at all. 
They’d always been good friends but it 
seemed to me it was going too far for a 
joke. I was worried. I went out on the 
porch and watched them as they rode 
away. I didn’t pay any attention to the 
others who had followed me out.” 

She stopped and put the back of her 
hand to her eyes and when she went on 
again it was slower. 

“They rode off and when they got to 
the pasture gate Sam got down to open 
it. Chuck leaned forward in his saddle. 
What he said I never did know but it 
mustn’t have been nice. Sam whirled 
like a cat. I saw him reach for his gun 
and I saw his hand come away empty. 
Even now I can see that surprised look 
on his face when he didn’t find his gun in 
his holster. Chuck had drawed the 
minute Sam turned. He shot and Sam 
stumbled, then turned and ran. Chuck 
shot twice more and then—and then I 
shot him.” 

She took down her hand and nodded 
at me real solemn. 

“Yes, I shot him, Mr. Grover. Some- 
thing I’d never felt before just rose up in 
me. Mr. Barnes’s rifle was leaning 
against the wall. Before anybody could 
stop me I grabbed it up and shot. I was 
a good shot. Chuck Wallace threw up 
his hands and slid out of his saddle. 

“The rest is confused-like. The others 
snatched the rifle away and crowded 
around me. They was all talking at once. 
It was a long time before I could make 
head or tail of what they were saying 


. . It had all been a joke, Mr. 
Grover. From the first it had been a 
joke. They had slipped Sam’s gun out 
of his holster without his knowing it, and 
then Chuck had started in to tease him 
so as to make him mad.” 

“And Chuck didn’t really shoot at 
him?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, he shot,” she said, and her 
voice sounded awful tired. ‘He shot all 
right but there wasn’t any bullets in his 
gun, just some dough to hold the powder 
in the ca’tridges. That was part of the 
joke, to make Sam think he was being 
shot, to make him run—to make my 
brave.man run. It was all a joke, all but 
my part with a rifle. 

““*You’ve killed him! the girls was 
screaming at me. 

“That’s the last I remember. I fainted 
dead away and from that went into brain 
fever. It was three months before I was 
in my right mind again and when I came 
to, I wished I never had.” 

“But you didn’t kill Chuck,” I said. 

“No, I didn’t kill him and I’m glad I 
didn’t. I’m glad even if he was to blame. 
It had all been a joke to make Sam run, 
Mr. Grover, and he did run—and he’s 
never been back from that day to this.” 

“‘We’d have been j’ined before the week 
was out,” she said. “‘Sam, he’d given me 
the ring and the license.” 

She gave a little sob, just one, and then 
looked down at me and for the first time 
: — what fine big brown eyes she 

ad. 

“Love is too big a thing to take any 
chances with, Mr. Grover,” she said. “I 
know, and that’s why I say you ought to 
make it up with Sue Ella just as quick as 
ever you can.” 


eg I wasn’t thinking of me and 
Sue Ella. I was thinking of Sam Bass 
with those wet streaks down his face and 
the look in his eyes which was so much 
like the look in Rose’s eyes now. I began 
to remember a lot of things about Rose 
that I had never paid any attention to 
before. I WORE. BaF how hard she 
worked and good she was to the kids and 
how many little helping things she did for 
all of us boys. And I felt as mean as dirt 
to remember how we had treated her and 
her so kind and that sorrow eating at her 
heart all the time. If one of the boys had 
come in then and called her Fatty, I 
would have bent his face in. 

But the funniest thing was that as I 
sat there looking at Rose she seemed to 
change right before my eyes. She began 
to look pretty! I couldn’t figure whether 
I just hadn’t noticed it before or whether 
she really had changed. 

“Rose,” I asked her, “why didn’t Sam 
Bass come back?” 

She turned red and answered with more 
spirit than I ever saw her show before. 

“There was a lot of talk about that,’ 
she said, looking scornful. “Folks said 
that: when Chuck Wallace shot Sam with 
that dough he was scared so bad his spirit 
was broke. But I know better. Sam’s 
nerve wasn’t the kind that would break. 
Why, you yourself would run if another 
man throwed down on you and you didn’t 
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ROAST HAM WITH CURRANT SAUCE 
Spread the ham thickly with a paste of water and 


crust, peel off the skin, brush the ham with the 
well-beaten yolk of an egg, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs and a little brown sugar and brown in oven. 
Garnish with glazed sweet potatoes and macaroni 
with cheese. Serve with a sauce made from a cup- 
ful of brown gravy strained and mixed with a cup- 
Sul of melted currant jelly 


Why this ham needs 


no parboiling 


Many women soak ham overnight or parboil it, to 
remove its excessive saltiness before using. 


Ham that is too salty has not been properly cured. 
Neither soaking nor parboiling overcomes the salti- 
ness, and either one detracts from the flavor of the ham. 


Every “Swift’s Premium” ham perfectly prepared 


The special “Swift’s Pre- 
mium” cure leaves no excessive 
saltiness. The cure is so perfect 
that this ham needs no soaking 
or parboiling. 


One woman says—“A big ad- 
vantage ‘Swift’s Premium’ Hams 
have over other hams is that 
they need not be soaked in water 
before using, to draw out surplus 
salt. They are seasoned just 
right and have a delicious, sweet 
flavor.” 


Every ham is weighed to de- 
termine just how much cure is 
required to perfect its flavor. 
The process is scientifically reg- 
ulated so that each ham “‘comes 
out of cure” and “goes into 
smoke” at exactly the correct 
time. This means uniform cure 
and a flavor that never varies. 


You will find that every 
“Swift’s Premium’ Ham has the 
same savory flavor. Serve it for 
dinner tonight. 


“Swift's Premium” Ham 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


When cooked, take off its flour and water 
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Look for the 
Name of the Powder 


A\et sportsman who gives the matter a moment’s 


thought will agree that the powder contained in 


the shotgun shells he uses is a factor of prime 
importance to him when shooting either in the field or 


at the traps. 


This being so it is a matter of ordinary prudence when 
buying loaded shotgun shells to specify that they be 
loaded with a powder with which you are familiar— 
a powder upon which you can depend under all 


circumstances. 


Infallible and “E. C.” 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 
of shotgun shells. 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 


You get such a powder when you specify either In- U. S. 


fallible or ‘‘E.C.”*—the two Hercules Smokeless Shot- 


gun Powders. 


WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


Undoubtedly the name of your favorite make of shell 
is given in the list atthe right. You can obtain either 
of these Hercules Powders in that shell by asking your 


dealer for it. 


On the top wad of every shell, and on the cover of the 
box in which the shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is loaded. Look for 
this name when buying. See’ that it is either Infallible 


a s.C.** 


These powders are of high quality and uniform quality. 
They give light recoil, even patterns, and high velocity. 
Write for a free booklet which describes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER, Co. 


692 Market , Street 


San Francisco California 




















WHITING-ADAMS 






will not adhere fixedly if applied in 
any way which does not rub them in- 
to the pores of the surface covered, so 
as to permanently bind them. Throw- 
ing paint, etc., at a surface is a cheap, 
make-shift method, gives only a skim 
coat, which too often brings trouble. 





and they never let go, Crawling, cracking, peeling and 
other deviltries are sinful as well as expensive, and can be 
avoided. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. Dept.B 
John. Whiting-J.5.AdamsCo.,Boston,U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exp’n, 1915 


PAINT, VARNISH, | 
KALSOMINE, ETC. 
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STANOS HOT AND COLD WATER 10° 

















Rub in good Paint, Varnish, 


HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning letter. 
See page 95 for particulars regarding 
SUNSET’S “AD-LETTER” 


CONTEST. 

















Kalsomine, etc., with 













































TYPEWRITERS 





Our entire stock is offered at special prices for the summer 
only. You can save as much as $75 by buying ow, and 
have your choice of all leading models. 


* * 

Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 

are machines that have been stripped down to theframe and 

built up again, with new and refinished parts, by skilled 

workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked,and 

guaranteed for one year. Back of this guarantee is an 

organization as big, as strong, and as responsible as any 

company making new machines. i 
Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN 


(Incorporated) 

339 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St.,San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Write for Catalog and 


I 
WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 




















have any gun, wouldn’t you? Of course 
you -would. And anybody else. His 
nerve was broke! The idea! Listen to 
me, Mr. Grover: Anybody that says Sam 
Bass’s nerve was broke tells a lie!” 

My, but she looked fierce! I was afraid 
to look at her. I had seen Sam Bass that 
day and if I was any judge of a man what 
folks said was true, his nerve was broke. 
But I didn’t want her to know I thought 


so. 

“Why didn’t he come back then?” I 
asked again. 

“Tt’s as plain as day,” Rose said. “He 
knew that I saw him run and he’d heard 
me say time and again that I wouldn’t 
marry any but a brave man, so he didn’t 
come back because he was sure I must 
have thought him a coward for running. 
Don’t you see?” 

I didn’t quite, but I nodded as if I did. 
She put her hand on her chest and stared 
at the lamp. 

“I waited and waited for him, Mr. 
Grover,” she whispered. ‘And when he 
didn’t come I just sort of lost interest. I 
didn’t want to live any more, even, but I 
knew it was sinful to feel that way. What 
had happened was God’s will and if he 
willed it so then it was right. It was 
hard, but Jesus bore a cross and so can 

I reckon I was punished for bragging 
so much about how brave Sam was. As 
if I cared whether he was brave! As if I 
wouldn’t have loved him just as much if 
he had been a downright coward! Be- 
cause it was Sam Bass that I loved 

here? And in four days we would 
have been j’ined. He’d given me the 
ring and the license, Mr. Grover.” 

Then she gave herself a little shake and 
started in to clear the things away. 

“Well, it’s all past and done with now,” 
she said with a brave smile. 

“Ts it?” I asked, and something in the 
way I said it made herstop and look at me. 
“What do you mean, Mr. Grover?” 

A man is no hand to break anything 
gentle. I blurted it right out. 

“T saw Sam Bass today.” 


en platter slipped out of her hand and 
smashed on the floor but neither one 
of us paid any attention toit. She grabbed 
at her chest and stared at me, her eyes get- 
ting bigger and bigger. It’s funny i 
she never doubted me for a minute. 

“Where?” she asked in a little bit of a 
voice. 

“At the gap in the drift-fence.” 

“What was he doing? How did he 
look?” 

I told her the plain facts. This was no 
time to lie. 

“He’s prospecting,’ I said. ‘“He’s 
heading for the Superstitions,” and I 
stopped to let that sink in, knowing it 
would save me explaining a lot of things 
about Sam Bass that would be hard to 
say. “He looked like he was doing his 
own cooking and it didn’t agree with 
him,” I said. 

“He never was any hand to cook,” she 
frowned. “I just know he’s half starved 
and that his clothes need tending to.” 

“They sure do,” I agreed; “they need 
tending to bad. He’s a sight. It’s a 
shame he hasn’t got anybody to look after 
him. He’s camping at Government Well 
tonight.” 

“So close!’ she whispered, pressing her 
hands against her chest, “and he didn’t 
come here.” 
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Snap-Shots from Flome. 


Give cheer to the boys in camp and on shipboard 
by sending them pictures from home. There are likely 
to be some tedious, homesick days and a little cheer-up 
in the way of photographs of the home folks and the 
home doings will do them a lot of good. 


And some day when you want to give something a 
little more substantial, send along a Vest Pocket 


KODAK and ask your Soldier or Sailor Boy to send 


pictures to you. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, - - - $6.00 
All Dealers’. | 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuestrr, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Paring Corns Is 
Dangerous 


ND so are harsh liquids. 
The only safe way is 
Blue-jay. 

If you want instant relief, 








if you want to end your corns 
in 48 hours, use the gentle 
Blue-jay. Last year millions 
of corns were ended in this 
quick, easy way. 

Most cases require but one 
treatment. A very small per- 
centage require a second or 
third treatment. 

Touchy corns are needless, 
and it is needless to risk 
dangerous ways to get rid 
of them. 

Decide now to gain utter 
freedom from your corns. 
Purchase a package of Blue- 
jay Piasters at your drug- 
gist’s. 

You gain instant relief, and 
in 48 hours your corn may 
be removed without pain. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay | 
Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Sold by all Druggists 

















Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Hee: 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Pacifie Ridg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 

Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston 





COincinnat! 





Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive ace 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s an absolute necessity to every 

mowner, 2-o0z. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. 

‘ostage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn'tit. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer's name. Ask for 
catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties for Sportsmens 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
a Ave. Gladstone, 





“T reckon he still believes you think he 
is a coward,” I said. “It’s a shame no 
one has ever told him. And he isn’t 
likely to come this close again. I’d go 
myself if the boss hadn’t told me I wasn’t 
to leave for anything.” 

Rose she just bast there and looked at 
me. She didn’t seem to get me at all so I 
got up and clapped her on the back. 

“Te’s only eight miles to the Well,” I 
said. “I'll saddle a pony for you while 


| you’re gerting ready.” 


“Oh, Mr. Grover!” she gasped, turning 
as pale as a ghost. “I can’t go.” 

“Why in reason can’t you?” I wanted 
to know. “You can ride a horse and 
you're not likely to get lost a bright night 
like this.” 

She was shaking like a leaf. 

“But Mrs. Barnes—and the children— 
how will they get along—” 

“You should worry how they get 
along,” I answered without blinking an 
eye. “It’s full time you were thinking of 
children of your own.” 

At which she covered her face with her 
hands and turned red. 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!’ she squeaked out. 
*“Ain’t you ashamed. But I couldn’t go. 
It wouldn’t be—be ladylike.” 

“‘Ladylike, my foot!” I hollered. “If 
you women can go to the polls and elect 
a man president without feeling immoral 
I reckon you can go to the man you love 
and elect him your husband.” 

“But how would we get married?” 

I’d thought of that, too. 

“That lunger preacher is still camped 
at the Well,” I said, ‘‘and you’ve still got 
the ring and the license, haven’t you?’ 

“Of course I have,” she sniffed as if 
she was offended I could ever doubt it, 
sad 

“It’s only a goat that butts—” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” 

“Don’t you oh-Mr. Grover me,” I 
warned her. “You march into your room 
and pack your duds. Love is too big a 
thing to take any chances with. You 
heard me. March!” 

And when she didn’t march fast enough 
I hooked on behind and shunted her out 
into the hall and into her room. And shut 
the door on her. 

“Rosie,” I hollered through it. “You 
put on the best outfit you own. And for 
Heaven’s sake fix your hair up neat. If 
you've got a ribbon, stick that on some- 


| where. Men always fall for a ribbon.” 


“Yes, Mr. Grover,” she answered and 
I could hear her knocking things around 
at a great rate. “I’ve got a red ribbon 
somewhere. Sam was always partial to 
red.’ 

“And Rosie,” I hollered, “don’t forget 
a corset!” 


Sysco I went out to the corral grinning 


so hard at the moon I fell over a 
sawbuck and caught the clothes-line fair 
under my chin and didn’t cuss neither 


Do you know what a swanker is? 


He isa slacker, in uniform. 


time. I saddled the best pony there and 
led it back to the porch and went in. 

Considering she was a woman it was 
real soon when Rose came out. My 
mouth popped open so wide [’ll swear 
you could have stuck your head in it. It 
must have been the corset that did it; 
anyway Rose wasn’t fat any more. She 
was just a mite plump. She had on a 
trim khaki riding skirt and a blue-silk 
shirt-waist with the sleeves rolled up and 
a wide felt hat set at a cocky angle. Her 
hair was braided and tied with a red rib- 
bon. She had another red ribbofi tied 
four-in-hand around her neck. And 
under her hat brim her eyes were shining 
in a way to put the moon to shame! 

“Rose!” I gasped. ‘Where in thunder 
did you get that swell outfit?” 

“Oh, I’ve been keeping it by,” she said, 
smoothing her skirt and looking very 
satisfied with herself. “I knew that some 
day Sam would send for me.” 

Send for her! Ain’t women the limit? 

“Well, it’s a good thing he’s sending 
for you now,” I said, “or I’d be marrying 
you myself.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover,” she laughed as I 
kissed her, which was the first time I had 
ever heard her laugh in the time I had 
known her. 

I took her little kyack full of duds and 
carried it out and tied it behind her sad- 
dle. When she saw the pony she gave a 


gasp. 

“Why, it’s Silver Girl! Whatever will 
Mr. Barnes say?” 

“He'll say just what I do and that’s 
‘bless you my child’,” I told her. “Silver 
Girl is your wedding present if I have to 
go to jail for it.” \ 

Then I kissed her again and h’isted her’ 
into the saddle. 

“Vamoose,” I said and smacked the 
pony with my hand. “Sam’s getting 
impatient.” 

When she was out of sight and hearing 
I turned and looked around at the ranch. 

“Barnes will come back and find me 
gone,” I said to myself, “and tomorrow 
he'll hand me my walking papers; but 
who gives a darn?” 

And with that I saddled another pony 
and fanned him every jump of the way 
to Willow Springs. I tramped right into 
the schoolhouse with my spurs on, which 
was clean against the rules, but what 
did I care for rules? Sue Ella was sitting 
in a corner looking sort of pale but when 
she saw me she turned redder than an 
occatilla blossom. I walked right up to 
her and I didn’t care if everybody was 
watching us 

“Sue Ella,” I said and stopped. 

A woman has got lots more sense than 
aman. Sue Ella got up as cool as you 
please and took my arm. 

“It’s so pretty outside,” she said. 
*Let’s go out and look at the moon.” 

So Sue Ella and I went out and looked 
at the moon. 





|The Seles Peter B. Kyne 


The swanker 


goes secretly whimpering to the field of glory and hoping to be slightly wounded, 


so that he may be sent to the rear. 


deals harshly with him in this vivid war yarn. 
Look for this story next month. 


of the real sort. 


He is not a worthy person and Mr. Kyne 


Meanwhile, the story has a hero 
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Answering the Nation’s 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 
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stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 





One System 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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West? 





Are You We can help you to go, and we can help you to find 


what you want when you get there. If you are going to 
your vacation in the West we can tell you of 
C H hotels, resorts, railroad rates, transcontinental auto- 

oming mobile roads, Pacific Coast highways, and places of 
scenic interest. If you are a homeseeker, we can tell 
you of farming opportunities all over the West. Ask 
us questions about any of these things and you will 
get reliable information. This service is free. 


It is our business to know all about the Pacific Coast country. 
Sunset Magazine is the one big National Magazine reflecting the 
life of this country and giving accurate information in regard to its 
growth and upbuilding. Write us asking for whatever information 
you desire about any of these Western States. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















(Continued from page 37) 





damn you!” 

He laughed again and wiped his cracked 
lips with the back of his free hand. Then 
he turned abruptly and staggered to the 
brink of the nearest crater, where he stood 
for a moment, swaying and tottering in 
the treacherous slime that flowed down 
its yard-high sides. 

Hol Ho! old man,” he screamed, “you 
thought you were going to get it, didn’t 
you! ell, you won’t—nor any one 
else!” ‘ 

He cast the russet bag into the seething 
heart of the crater. 

“See that?” he croaked, running his 
hands through his hair. “Did you see 
that, old man? I told you you wouldn’t 
get—wouldn’t—” 3 

He slumped forward into the steaming 
ooze, kicked feebly once or twice, then 
lay still. 

Slowly Pop put away his gun, pushed 
his hat back on his graying locks, and 
wiped his perspiring face with his sleeve. 
The sun had crawled halfway down the 
hot sky and hung like a disc of brass in 
the steam and fumes. As Pop went slowly 
toward the figure which lay stretched in 
the mud, writhing shadows were cast be- 
fore him. Coughing and strangling he 
dragged the black-haired man’s body to 
the firm sand of the beach. Here he took 
water from his canteen and washed the 
slime and ooze from the dead face, then 
got the limp form onto the burro’s back 
and lashed it fast. 

As he was about to depart there was a 
crashing roar from the crater beside 
which the stranger had fallen. A column 
of mud shot fifty feet upward and, blown 
heavily by the wind, fell back to earth 
within a yard or so of the old prospector 
and his burro. Instinctively Pop jumped 
aside, but not quickly enough to escape a 
thump on the shoulder. Then he bent 
and picked up the alligator bag, mud- 
covered, sticky with slime and dirt, all but 
burned through. The lock still held, how- 
ever, keeping the contents inviolate. The 
old man scraped the mud from the bag 
and tied it beside the body of the black- 
haired man. ; 

“Shucks! Horace,” said Pop, his voice 
cracking, as he turned his burro’s head 
toward El Caballo, “he did have some, 
didn’t he—he as much as said so—in this- 
here russet satchel o’ his, along with his 
duds; but we can’t git any of it, ’cause 
openin’ it is a job for the coroner at El 
Caballo. An’ I had my mouth all set fer 
a good chaw. We sure do play in rotten 
luck, don’t we! Git along there—we got 
quite a ways to go.” 





“The Lamp that Burned 
All Night” 


Do you like romances of the rugged, 
vital sort? Then read this story by 
ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


In October Sunset 
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bag; to be sure. You bet I’ve got it— 
right in here. You'll never get it, though, 
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Outguessing the flying disc— 


Every day new trapshooting clubs are 
springing up all over the country. 

There is undoubtedly a club in your own 
neighborhood where you can start right in. 
But if the trapshooters in your neighbor- 
hood haven’t organized yet, write to us 
and we will help get the club started. 
While you are making arrangements for a 
permanent club you can use a hand-trap to 
practice up with—inexpensive but good 


Starting the sport right—the gun to use 


To start trapshooting right it is most 
important to get the right sort of gun. 

To handle well, and permit quick and 
accurate pointing, a gun must be properly 
It must not be muzzle-heavy 
or have too much of its weight in the 


The choice of those who know 


On account of its safety, strength, light- 
ness and balance, the beauty of its lines, 
the mechanical correctness of its design, 
the Winchester shotgun has been classed 
by critical experts ‘“The Perfect Gun.” It 
is the choice of ttapshooters the country 
over. Its action is smooth and sure and 


The Winchester shotgun is made in both the 
hammer and hammerless models. The Model 
12, hammerless, is made in the standard 12 and 
16 gauges and also inthe lighter 20 gauge—more 
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the There’s always an uncertainty about trap- 
Ss in shooting. That’s what makes it such good 
wly sport. 
1 in Today youcan hit anything, while tomor- 
be- row the conditions may be a bit changed 
he and you will shoot like a novice. 
. to The great fascination of trapshooting is 
ook that you are never actually shooting at the 
the target; you shoot where you think the tar- 
hen get will be. pom 
ack It is this judging where the clay pigeon Fars 
will be and the timing of your shot that 
s 2 makes the sport exciting. There’s some- 
° thing about it that gets right into you 
ide when you shoot. 
mn 
wn Easy to “get onto” 
th balanced. 
At the traps you always find an ‘“‘old 
tor hand” glad to stand by and coach you ‘eccuiiiy on tn then etn. 
ed while you shoot your first string. You 
ca will soon ‘‘get onto” the flying targets. In 
nt trapshooting you don’t aim as you do in 
id- shooting at a fixed target. You just keep 
ut your eye on that little flying “bird” and 
ww your gun instinctively follows into line. 
he Once you fit a Winchester to your 
ag shoulder and “‘get onto” the flying target 
Z. you are aconfirmed trapshooter. You will 
be surprised, too, at the amount of fun you its ejection positive. 
| can get for the money. 
a4 People are daily coming to realize the 
ad genuine recreation that trapshooting offers. 
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popular with women and new shooters because 
of its lightness and very slight recoil. The am- 
munition for the 20 gauge gun costs less. 

Model 97, 12 and 16 gauge, is made for those 
who prefer a slide forearm repeating gun with 
a hammer. It is practically the same as the 
Model 12 but with hammer action. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The Winchester Company makes a gun that 
cannot be duplicated by any other manufacturer. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch from a straight line, or one one- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness or diameter. 
Winchester craftsmanship is based on fine 
watchmakers’ standards. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ““Win- 
chester” is fired over fifty times with excess 
loads for strength, smooth action and accuracy, 

All Winchester barrels are finished by the 
Bennett Process, which gives the barrel a finish 
that lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch and resists 
rust. All the color and gloss is in the metal itself 
—there is no artificial coating used. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester 
guns is taken in making Winchester ammunition. 
The two are made for each other. 

This care in manufacturing explains why 
Winchesters are used by expert shooters every- 
where, 


Write for the Winchester catalog 


For more detailed description of these guns 
ask your dealer for the new 1917 Winchester 
catalog, or send direct to us for it. 

e have prepared an interesting illustrated 
booklet on the sport of Trapshooting. Your 
dealer can supply you with one, or we will send 
you a covy free upon request. 

Find out about trapshooting at once. Go out 
to the club next Saturday and get started. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 126 New Haven, Conn. 
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MODEL 97. Take-down or Solid Frame Repeating Shotgun. Take-down models made 


in 12 gauge, weight about 7% Ibs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 7% lbs. Solid Frame made 
in 12 gauge only. The favorite with shooters who prefer a slide forearm repeating gun 


with a hammer. 


=WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


KR¥YPTO 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced \\) 
Crip-tocks) give the necessary {||} 
correction for both near and 
far vision. You see distant ob- 
jects and close-by things with 
equal clearness. No bother- 
some removing of glasses; no 
fussing with two pairs. 

KR Tetras * eneeethoony 

icuous seam or hu 
a No one —_ Fall ay = 
we ring double vision glasses. 


Ask your oculist, optometrist 
optician about KRYPTOK Glasses. 
Write for booklet, 
**Eyesight Efficiency.’ 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
ath Boston, Mass, 


The old 


‘Th KRYPTOK 
Bifocal 9 Bifocal 
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With tine disfiguring With clear smooth 


seam or hump even surfaces 














LUXURIOUS! 
COMFORT 


is available to all travelers 
via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific in the 

LOS ANGELES 

LIMITED 
Between 

LOS ANGELES and CHICAGO 

Less Than 3 Days 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Palace Hotel 


LOS ANGELES 
501 So. Spring St. | 


























Ask Your Dealer For 


pIOh, 


For 
Talking Machines, Type- 
1) writers, Phonographs, Adding 
4u| Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
4/1 It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 
ting goods men. Large bottle 


a4 WM. F. NYE, 
ret i New Bedford, Mass. 








THE SCARLET KIMONO 


(Continued from page 25) 


urged a course of action; try as she would 
she could not put him entirely out of con- 


| sideration in any scheme of living she 


chose to pursue. 

The night was interminably long. The 
fire burned down, and she rebuilt it; but 
the cold that she had contracted from the 
wet skirts tightened her sore throat, and 
kept her shivering in the midst of a heat 
which almost cooked the hands pre- 
sented to its flame. Should she send for 
Doctor Land when she got down to the 
hotel in the morning? There was a quick 
leap of joy at the thought of reading 
what she had done since seeing him, but 
it burned down instantly. No! Doctor 
Land had side-stepped her and her case. 
She did not wish for him; but that glad 
start told her how much it would mean 
to have a companion who appreciated 
and understood. 

“Just to have someone who knew and 
cared what a body did!” she breathed; 
and her head ached, and her heart ached, 
and she was utterly desolate. 


A daylight Rachael arranged the room 
so as to suggest temporary absence. 
Sol would be certain to want to come in 
as soon as he was dressed. She left a fire 
piled high with wood, spread her bright- 
colored kimono comfortably over the 
back of a chair drawn to a safe distance 
from sparks, and set the stewpan and a 
couple of eggs suggestively beside the 
hearth. The suitcase was where she had 
left it. After she had cleared the steps, 
Rachael stopped and looked up at Sol’s 
window to see if Sol’s shade quivered; 
but Sol was evidently sleeping serenely 
on. She was free. 

The storm had lifted. Signs and debris 
littered the sidewalks; but there was no 
more wind. It was a dismal morning; 
fog and dampness hung over the city in 
an enveloping sheet of dirty gray. The 
sewers at the street corners dripped with 
dribbling stream of ochre-colored nasti- 
ness. Few people were abroad and they 
were hunched and unhappy of appear- 
ance; the world seemed steeped in gloomy 
imaginings. But after being shut up in a 
super-heated room all night the air was 
fresh to breathe. With a feeling of better 
things to come, Rachael sought a Mission 
street restaurant where working men ate 
an early breakfast. She bought a paper 
and sat with it over her coffee until it was 
late enough to get into the stores. 

“Sol will be looking for me in brown,” 
she told herself as she exchanged for the 
hated black; and to quiet something in 
her which called for Tener. she added 
white enough to the pretty broadcloth 
to relieve its somber hue. A small black 
hat and a black veil of the thickest sort 
was added to her purchases, all of which 
she donned at once, ordering the dis- 
carded articles sent to the hotel, towards 
which welcome refuge she at last turned 
her weary feet. 

“Now I'll rest,” she said as she slipped 
into her nightgown. 

She took a look at Jimmie’s scarred 
features and set him where she would see 
him the first thing on waking; pushed her 
typewriter to one side of the little table 


she had requested; laid out her manu- 
script in smooth piles; wrapped her throat 
in one of her stockings, and literally fell 
into bed. Her head ached, her throat 
was sore, and she was beaten out. 

For five days Rachael lay in that bed 
without being able to leave the room. 
She had chills, she had fever, she ached 
from the crown of her blondined head to 
the soles of her feet, but she would have 
no doctor. No more hospital experience 
for Rachael! The cold farewells of that 
ce tore at her resolutions of better 
iving with more determined clutch than 
any foe she had to face. There were times 
the next few days when she thought she 
might die, but she decided to accept her 
fate; she would not call in a physician. 


HE seventh morning Rachael was 
better. The cold which had consumed 
her with its rigors began to subside. Not 
a mouthful of food had the girl swallowed 
during three of those days, in spite of the 
interest of Lavina, the chambermaid, 
who urged and coaxed with true kindli- 
ness. The seventh morning that faithful 
menial brought a cup of hot milk. Ra- 
chael drank it slowly and turning her 
face to the wall fell into a natural sleep. 
That was the beginning of the end; two 
days later she was able to sit up, and 
from that time she improved steadily. 
Rachael decided that a hotel was a good 
lace in which to hide. In that room 
Rachael felt fairly secure against discov- 
ery, and she made friends with the 
chambermaid to that end. 

A month passed, two months, and the 
third instalment of “Jimmie” was mailed. 
In the meantime Rachael had informed 
the publishing house that she had a box 
at the Central Postoffice; and her second 
cheque had arrived—a cheque for two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Accompanying 
it was the cheering request for more of 
the same sort of work. If money came 
in so rapidly, she could stay on at the 
hotel, where there was no landlady to 
question, no landlord who disapproved, 
no permanent boarder established next 
door. If anyone whom she knew was 
heard in the hall, she could have all her 
meals sent to the room for a day or two and 
feel certain that he would soon depart. It 
had been the haste to cover her retreat 
which had discovered her to the eyes of Sol. 


Oo» the work which flowed from her pen 
in that pleasant retreat! And oh, the 
joy of living! She was known to the maid 
and on the register as Mrs. Mary Jones 
—a name common enough to escape the 
most attentive eyes. er registration 
already was buried two months deep. 

Spring came; and spring even in San 
Francisco was alluring that year; pleasant 
days weeks on end, sunshine, the chir- 
ruping of birds, children with their eternal 
sb skates playing games under her 
window; and she had a glad sweet sense 
of resurrected things. 

Rachael had been shut up within her 
room till every nerve in her body re- 
sponded. With the fourth of the series of 
stories nearing completion, came a desire 
to exercise, to relieve her inaction. 
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Lavina was Rachael’s only means of | 


communication with the outer world in 
important matters; and ignorant as La- 
vina was, Rachael permitted her growing 
interest in Jimmie and in the writing, out 
of sheer hunger for the human tongue. 
To be sure, ‘Rachael never encouraged 
her to enter the room at any other time 
than that of the morning rounds; and 
she let her see that at all other times she 
was busy with important matters. But 
she realized that Lavina also was a lonely 
soul, and gradually let the girl make a 
place for herself by the pathway of ser- 
vice, and within such bounds as would 
leave her—Rachael—free from burden. 

To bear out the statement of being 
busy, Rachael often paid Lavina a small 
sum to obtain for her a book from the 
library. Her own soul cried out for the 
exercise and the diversion of going about; 
but Rachael risked no encounter with 
Sol. 

To her Lavina was an ever-inspiring 
source of humor, and many were the 
homely observations of the loquacious 
maid which slipped into the pages of 
Rachael’s work, with slight change except 
that of adaptation to the particular char- 
acter speaking. Also, Lavina’s interest 
in Jimmie struck sparks from Rachael’s 
imagination. Lavina felt that Jimmie 
should have his nose patched—in a mo- 
ment of confidence Rachael had admitted 
that Jimmie was her own creation. La- 
vina felt that “he ought t’ be soaked up, 
Mum, an’ done some more. He’s good, 
but he’s so mortal rough an’ dirty lookin’. 
Course, that’s the way a boy’s bound t’ 
look; but why not make him pretty for 
once, an’ see how it goes?” And so on 
down a long list of equally original and 
unintelligent observations, always assum- 
ing that Jimmie was a real person. It 
became one of the diversions of the day 
to detain Lavina at bed-making time, 
and listen to her prattle. 


| sacha secure from discovery and 
interruption as long as she remained 
within doors, Rachael settled down to her 
best efforts, confident in her power to be 
self-supporting on a respectable basis, re- 
leased from the fret of self-abasement, 
buoyant with hope, and full of plans of 
future work. Oh, the rippling, running, 
glorious thrill of it! Perhaps—perhaps— 
there was a God after all, who had the 
welfare of human beings at heart! Per- 
haps a woman could reorganize her life, 
as would a man. 

The days were so full that often Ra- 
chael did not go to bed till ten o’clock, 
which was the latest that the machine 
would be tolerated in a hotel. Rachael 
had the faculty of attaching personality to 
anything with which she worked; and her 
machine had come to mean almost as 
much to her as Jimmie. The constant 
usage had told upon the good adjustment 
of the keys; and to get the type in proper 
alignment, she was obliged, about the 
middle of the third month of her stay in 
the hotel, to let the machine go to the 
shop. She then walked the room with 
an agony of pent-up things, things she 
longed to say. 

Unable to stand the strain of waiting 
she called the house up before the day 
was over, and plead for the immediate 
return of the much needed typewriter. 
So urgently did she beg for it that the 


accommodating agent set aside other | 











America’s Favorite Instrument 


—the Ukulele-Banjo—isn’t it about the classiest little instru- 
ment you ever saw ? 
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It is not altogether the appearance of the Ukulele-Banjo 
which makes everyone want it. 
tion of the sweet dreamy tone of ‘the Ukulele blended with 
that of the Tenor or ‘Jazz’? Banjo—it is simply irresistible! 
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Easy to Learn— 
Easy to Play 


With the self instruction book 
furnished (all music is written in 
chart form) and with a few hours’ 
practice you can learn to play it. 
As a solo instrument, for voice 
accompaniment or quartet work the 
Ukulele-Banjo is ideal. 


How to Order 


Just mail $12.50 and your Ukulele- 
Banjo will be sent to you, trans- 
portation charges prepaid, or, we 
will send it C. O. D. subject to 


This $17.50 Out- 
fit Complete for 


$12.50 


Consisting of the following: 
Ukulele-Banjo, like the one 
illustrated, $15; Self In- 
struction Book, $1; 
Solos, $1; and one set of 
oye Strings, $.50; Total 
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Description of 
Ukulele-Banjo 


It is just a little over twenty 
inches long and is made of 
the very finest Mahogany 
and Oregon Cedar arranged 
in sections, as illustrated, 
Natural dull finish. 
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Catalog of Hawaiian Ukuleles, Steel 
Guitars and Ukulele-Banjos mailed 
on request. Write for it. 


FRANK <J. 
OUTHERN 
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*BUCKHECHT”’ 


ARMY SHOE 


(Munson Last) 
Thousands of men in civil life are wearing the Army 
Shoe every day, with the result that a horde of foot 
troubles are no longer known to them. 


For Lasts and Patterns designed 
Orchardists,Hikers, by th 
Hunters, Farmers, 

Golfers, Trainmen, 
and General Service. 


Our Trade Mark “BUCKHECHT’’ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Stamped on every pair 
insures our responsibility 

Ne. 202 S - INDIAN TAN CALF 
Ne. 203S— GUN METAL CALF 





Price $6-50 


Order from your dealer 
If not sold by 
your dealer write 
direct to us. 


pairs made by 


800,000 
BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, SAN FRANCISCO 











Ry 
——, 


fine furniture 
the BLENDED BEAUTY of the GRAIN 
is RICHLY BROUGHT OUT & 


OC 


It cleans as it polishes. The refined polish 
for all varnished surfaces. 
At your dealers — 25c to $3.00. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO.— Chicago — Toronto— London 











CHANGE YOUR MEN. 
TAL HABITS, banishing fear, 
worry, doubt and nervousness. 


What New Thought Will Do 


DEVELOP YOUR MIND 
to self-confidence, self-ccommand 
and success, 

GIVE YOU TACT, fore- 
thought and ability to win re- 
spect, friendships and heart's 
desires. 

Hundreds of letters in our 
files prove the above, 


The Gist of New 
Thought % : 

in eight chapters explains New = —— 
Thought. It’s a clear and in- ELIZABETH TOWNE 
teresting hand-hook, easily un- Editor of Nautilus 
derstood and applied. Complete in itself and different. 
FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 8 mos.’ trial 
subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizaheth 
Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul 
Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A. M., 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., Qhristian D, Larson, contributors, 
Send now and we will include ‘‘How to Get What You Want."’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-47, Holyoke, Mass, 


work, and got the machine out to her 
before dark. 

It was as if Alexander Selkirk had come 
suddenly upon a friend. Rachael sat 
down at once and began to relieve the 
surcharge of her feelings, never having 
written so rapidly nor with such com- 
pelling of the inspirational forces. La- 
vina brought her dinner, but it was waved 
away. Rachael was conscious that the 

| girl wished to speak with her; but regard- 
| ing it as a bad precedent, and unwillin 
| to interrupt the rhythm of the keyboard, 
| she shook her head iouniiondly and 
proceeded with her work. Lavina waited 
till certain that her dismissal was final, 
and then set the tray on one end of the 
dresser. She looked back undecidedly 
as she passed through the door. 
Rachael Masters took no time for so 
simple a matter as eating; words flowed 
from her flying fingers as if blown from 
the top of a breaking wave in a gale, 
driving, seething for utterance, brooking 
no obstacle. It was as if she were driven 
straight out to sea with all sails set, with 





| 


decks cleared for action and the watch 
| steering close to the wind; her fingers 
fairly danced. It was with a start that 
she happened to glance at the watch, 
which she had laid for convenience beside 


| the machine when she began. 


“Ten o’clock!”’ she said with dismay. 


SHE began to gather up her papers, 
putting them into a folder and slipping 
the folder under her pillow. Rachael 
kept her work where she could lay her 
hand upon it readily in case of fire; it was 
her only asset in the course she was sailing. 

There had been a sustained giggling in 
the hall, but she had paid no attention to 
it; a public hostelry is more or less noisy. 
But when there was a knock at her door, 
she instantly scented danger. Instead 
of calling out for Lavina to come in, she 
stepped to the door and opened it, bar- 
ring entrance with a rigid arm. She was 
instantly apprised that the invasion was 
absolute, for before her stood Kitty Bell 
and the indomitable Sol. 

“Hello, Rachael!” Kitty said, with an- 
other giggle. ‘Me and Sol’s come to see 

ou. 
. Lavina stood back of the pair; and, 
when she saw Rachael’s face blanch, was 
cut to the heart. 

“T wouldn’t let ’em come in till you’d 
quit for th’ night,” she said apologetically. 

“Hello, Kid!’ was Sol’s greeting. 
“Found you, you see. Am obliged to 
this maiden for the information. Thought 
Kit an’ me would just let you know that 
we was on th’ face of th’ earth. By the 
way, I’ve got a beautiful kimono to pre- 
sent you with.” 

Sol displayed a package he had been 

holding under his arm; and both he and 
Kitty laughed. 
“Come in,” Rachael said, realizing that 
| at least she could detain Kitty as long as 
he stayed. “You come in too, Lavina,” 
she added. “I’m going to tell you how it 
happened that I’m here abe an as- 
sumed name.” 

She sent Lavina for more chairs, and 
seated her visitors in the two of which 
the room boasted. She sat on the side of 
the bed while they waited for Lavina. 

Seeing her untouched tray on the 
dresser, Sol peeked under the napkin, 
selected the piece of cake beside her des- 





sert and munched it contentedly. 


“Aw, come on, Rache!”’ he said. ‘“‘No 
need of taking that there chambermaid 
into this thing. I don’t bother you an 
awful lot. Let’s have an evening of it. 
Shall I order up the beer?” 

“No beer, please,” Rachael said with 
decision. “phi have Lavina go out and 
get us a box of candy. Lavina’s my good 
fairy these days—since I’m too ill to go 
out much myself.” 

“Til!” Kitty exclaimed. “Never saw 
you looking better in your life. You’re 
up to something; and Sol and me’s come 
to find out what it is. Do be good and 
tell us—we won’t ever let on.” 

“You never can sometimes tell about 
a body’s looks,” Rachael replied, playing 
for time to think. “Something in that old 
hospital went wrong, and I hardly ever 
walk anywhere.” 

“That’s because you swing a heavy 
valise around too early in the morning,” 
Sol remarked with a wink at Kitty; and 
then Jimmie attracting his attention, he 
got up and went over to the dresser to 
examine him. 

“Please be careful!’ Rachael cried 
with a gasp, as he dug at Far“ cheek 
with a long fingernail. ‘“You’ll ruin it!” 
she added excitedly when he did not stop 
as requested. 

“Well! if it’s so precious, we'll set it 
away then.” 

He put the little bust down on the 
dresser in a huff, and turned to Rachael; 
ill-will, spite, masterful spirit of torment 
in every line of his insinuating figure. 

There was a dead pause; even the friv- 
olous and unconscious Kitty could not 
fail to understand that something im- 
portant was occurring. 

“Say,” Sol said slowly, “how does it 
happen that the hotel people let you stay 
here anyhow?” 

“Because I pay my board and behave 
myself,” Rachael replied, carried away 
from all caution by the certainty that 
whatever course she tried to pursue she 
was to be attacked. 

“Well, just behave yourself to me a 
little if you want to go on staying. I 


brought your old kimono down to you; © 


an’ Kit an’ me come here as friends. 
What have we done to kick up such a 
row as this?” 


ee a lightning flash Rachael had her 
warning. It would not do to anger him. 
She thought rapidly. 

“Oh! nothing, Sol. I’m as touchy as a 
bear these days. Kitty thinks I look well; 
but all I’ve got to say is, that she’d find 
out some things that would be good for 
her if she undertook to make a living with 
such a proposition as I have to carry.” 

“For instance?” Kitty said insolently, 
also injured in her touchy sensitiveness 
by Rachael’s reserve. 

“Well, not being able to go back to the 
old life; and having to sit down all day. 
I’ve worked at that old typewriter till I’ve 
got callouses on every finger—and [| 
haven’t had a position offered to me yet.” 

“Seemed to me you was a gettin’ over 
the paper at a pretty good clip when we 
come. I'll hire you,” Sol said. “I’m 
needin’ a stenographer right now—busi- 
ness is booming.” 

“TI—I haven’t learned stenography,” 
Rachael faltered. “I’m hoping to do some- 
thing that'll let me off i just copying.” 

Rachael found herself floundering a 
little as she endeavored to remain’on the 
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A Universal Battery—A Universal Service 


rest-O-Lite Storage Batteries are designed and built in correct types and sizes to 
meet exactly the requirements of every electric system—of every make of car. 
And back of this universal adaptability is a great, universal Prest-O-Lite ServiceSystem. 


In the Prest-O-Lite Storage 
Battery, modern manufactur- 
ing facilities and scientific pre- 
cision add a degree of superi- 
ority which is impossible with 
antiquated “rule-of-thumb” 
methods. Great modern fac- 
tories—carefully selected ma- 
terials —and efficient work- 
manship insure the utmost in 
battery power and life. Ex- 
acting tests of all batteries by 
leading motor manufacturers 
prove this. 

Prest-O-Lite Battery Serv- 
ice is everywhere to help you 
keep your battery always in 


strong, healthy condition. 
Prest-O-Lite Direct Factory 
Branches and Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations carry 
stocks of new batteries and 
battery parts for all cars— 
also, service batteries for your 
use while your old battery is 
recharged or repaired. 


No matter who made your 
present battery, this expert 
battery service— inspection, 
tests, repair or recharging— 
is available to you. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 
Atlanta Des Moines Montreal 
Baltimore Detroit New York 
Boston Indianapolis Omaha 
Buffalo Jacksonville Philadelphia 
Chicago Kansas City PittsburZh 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cleveland Memphis Seattle 
Dallas Merritton Syracuse 
Davenport Milwaukee St. Louis 
Denver Minneapolis St. Paul 

San Antonio Winnipe3, 

—and more than 600 specially appointed 


Prest-O-Lite Batt ervice Stations in 
all parts ofthe country. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U.S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office & Factory, Toronto,Ont. 


Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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LESSONS IN 
EFFICIENCY 


The Efficiency Life is the Only Life That 
Counts. Do Not Fail to Read Dr. Latson’s 
Fascinating, Helpful Work 


“‘THE ATTAINMENT OF EFFICIENCY’ 
Through Rational Methods of Developing 
Health and Personal Power 


This work indicates the ave- 
nues that lead to efficient and 
successful living and should be 
read by every man and woman 
who would reach their best and 
attain their highest ambitions in 
business, professional, domestic 
or social life. This has been pro- 
nounced one of the few great 
books that have been written. 
The following are some of the 
many chapter headings: 


How to Live the Efficient 
Life—Mental Habits and 
Health—Secret of Mental Su- 
premacy—The Nobler Con- 
quest—Firmness One Secret of 
Power—The Power of Calm- 
ness—How to be an Efficient 
Worker—The Attainment of 
Personal Power—The Secret 
of Personal Magnetism—How 
to Increase Vitality—The Prime 
Secret of Health—The Attain- 
ment of Physical Endurance— 
The Conquest of Worry—The 
Attainment of Success—The 
Way to Happiness—The Secret 
of a Beautiful Voice—The At- 
tainment of Physical Endur- 
ance—How to Live Long in 
the Land—The Gospel of Rest 
—Sleeping as a Fine Art— 
Common-Sense Feeding—How 
to Cure Yourself When Sick— 
Grace and How to Get It— 
Style and How to Have It— 
How to Have a Fine Complexion 
Specially commended to am- 
bitious young men and women 
as well as to parents who would 
be helpful to their children. 
All who are striving for success 
should read it. 


Bound in cloth, $1.10 postpaid. In 
combination with One Year’s Sub- 


scription to SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, postpaid » i 1 0 


Sunset Magazine 
SUNSET BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





| down the hall with it. 








side of truth in the form of her statements, 
at least. “Jimmie” admitted of no false- 
hoods. They were but half truths, but 
she struggled not to border over on the 
side of the absolute lie, a thing which in 
a recent period of her life she would have 
done without a quaver of conscience. 
“Well, you’re pretty smart in the up- 
take, and I might be able to make use of 
you as you are. That is, if you haven’t 
got so stuck up since you’ve begun to 
live this way that you wouldn’t work for 
a man of my sort.” He indicated by a 
sweep of the hand the room in which 
they sat. ‘Who ts putting up for it all, 


| anyhow?” 


“T made a loan off of a fellow. He isn’t 
here now—he’s in the east, and m 
money’s about used up,” Rachael es: | 
crowded into the direct lie at last—it was 
= that Sol meant to use her or wreck 

er; she was pinned to the wall of cir- 
cumstance. There was no escape. 

She decided to appease him till he left 
the hotel, then take Lavina into her con- 
fidence and make an escape. That La- 
vina would be devoted to her interests 
in spite of any reputation Sol or Kitty 
would give her, she felt certain. Sol 
again picked up the recumbent Jimmie, 
and began to examine his material and 
construction. 

Rachael’s eyes burned with red sparks 
as she saw what was likely to happen to 
the fragile clay image of the life towards 
which she yearned. The price she paid 
in the next few minutes was a frightful 
symbol of that which was going on in her 
world in other terms; it was with the 
greatest effort that she kept her seat on 
the side of the bed. To snatch the bust 


| out of the careless and destructive hands 


was her impulse; but Sol would love a 


| tussle, and Rachael knew that nothing 


was to be gained by that move. With 


| hands tight clasped, so rigid that she was 
| scarcely more mobile than the figure in 
| Solomon Burlough’s pudgy fingers, with 


every sense awakened to the need of 


| caution, with the futility of all endeavor 


held back only by that caution urging 


| her on to violent protest, with exaspera- 
| tion surging through her like a devouring 
| fire, in a tumult inside which was strongly 


evidenced by her twitching lips, Rachael 
sat absolutely silent although all her idols, 
along with Jimmie, were in danger of be- 
coming dust. 


T was to Lavina that Rachael owed 
release. Lavina had been slow about 
bringing the chairs. The first thing 


| which struck her attention, when she 


entered the room, was the defiling fingers 
of the unctuous Sol. 
“Stop it!” she cried; and before the 


| bewildered tormentor knew what had 
| happened to him, Lavina had snatched 


Jimmie from him and was on her way 
His ears were 
ringing from a well sustained slap, and 
his eyes shone with the joy of having 
precipitated an encounter. Sol loved 
above all things an encounter. 

“Golly! She’s a baster from way 


| back!’ he said with a grin, his anger dis- 


sipated. He rubbed his stinging ear as 


| he spoke. ‘Guess I’ll have to go and get 


that candy myself if we have any. Beer’d 
be a lot better if you’d stand for it, but 
if you won’t—” 


While Sol went for the candy Kitty 


| took up the inquiry: 


“Now honestly, Rachael, what’s got 
the matter with you? You never used to 
snub us girls; a now you run off as if we 
was all your enemies. Kate was just 
used up when she heard that you was 
right here in town. Kate was a good 
friend of yours, if you didn’t know it.” 

A Seed. of regrets swept over Rachael 
at the thought of Kate’s injured feelings. 

“I do owe Kate something—all of us 
girls have at one time or another.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” Kitty 
answered petulantly, being caught on 
the other horn of the matter. “She 
charges for her services. A fellow has to 
pay, I notice.” 

“But where would you turn for the 
same sort of services if Kate weren’t there 
when things went wrong?” Rachael in- 
sisted, determined to keep the conver- 
sation if possible, on the subject of Kate. 

“Sure enough!” Kitty admitted with 
a shrug; but equally determined to shift. 
“But that isn’t what I come to talk about. 
What we want to know 1s, what are you 
doing off here by yourself? It don’t seem 
to be a man, for Lavina says you love 
that little clay thing as if it were a real 
child; and she says you write all day long. 
She thinks it’s a story or something. Are 
we trying to do anything like that? 

hat’ll you do with the money—set your- 
self up for somebody? Sol thinks that 
would be an awful joke, and he’ll—oh, 
well, Sol is Sol.” 


@ would never do to let Kitty know 
what she was doing. 

“You must think me a real highbrow,” 
Rachael laughed easily. “I may have to 
take the place Sol offered me; he’s bound 
to make me do it—you could see that. 
It’d be a good enough place, I expect, only 
I couldn’t bear to live with Sol, he’s such 
a dunce! Handles everything a body has 
as if the world was made only for him; 
ate my dessert right before my eyes, and 
didn’t care a whack whether I could get 
more or not. I’m glad he’s gone for candy. 
I think I’ll eat my bread and butter while 
we wait. Will you have a slice with me?” 

Kitty refused, and Rachael poured her 
cold tea, sweetened it and stirred it as if 
all things centered in filling her stomach, 
talking at the most rapid rate a full 
mouth would permit, certain that the 
only way to keep Kitty from discussing 
her affairs was to do so herself. 

“T’ve been so handicapped in not being 
able to get out any. Sol said I swung the 
heavy suitcase around too much; and 
that certainly was so for that time. I 
haven’t got over it yet. My, but I dug 
out of there!” She stopped to laugh with 
apparent carelessness and good humor. 
le did me up, though; I wasn’t out of 
this bed for a week, and I’ve hardly been 
out of the hotel since. Lavina can tell 

bed 
ou. 

“Oh! she’s told us that already,” Kitty 
agreed, feeling more friendly now that 
Rachael’s story coincided with facts ob- 
tained from another source. “You know 
I come to know Lavina in the funniest 
way. She goes over to them schutes to 
the dances; and one night her partner— 
I think it was a cousin or something— 
was drunk as a lord, and he stepped on 
my foot so hard that he just about killed 
me. I was so sick that she went into the 
dressing room with me to get a brandy 
while I laid down. The beast had just 
about tramped my foot off. My partner 
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wanted to knock him, but it wouldn’t 
have done to have a row right there; 
they’re gettin re careful about 
them places. Well, while she was talking 
she noticed my hair, and it made her 
think of yours; and she told me about you. 
I wouldn’t have known who she meant if 
she hadn’t told about that ridiculous clay 
thing you have there. I knew, as soon as 
she told me about that, who it was she 
was talking about. I didn’t think much 
about it—you’d let us all down so by 
running away as if we was something to 
be avoided; te when I told Sol, he said 
right away: ‘Let’s go and see her’.” 
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What kind of a cigarette 
would YOU eall sensible? 


SENSIBLE cigarette must 


Kae thought a second, and then taste good. It must be cool 


wenton before Rachael could take the 
conversation away from her: “I think 
you're too hard on Sol. He’s awful good- 
natured. He’s just that way; and what 
difference does it make if he does scratch 
that clay thing? It ain’t pretty, and he 
didn’t do it any harm. fie that, he 
takes the way you treat him like a gen- 
tleman should. Nobody could treat me 
that way and me stay good friends after- 
wards, you bet!” 

Sol came in at that moment with the 
candy, and a little pail of ice cream. 

“Got to have a feast!” he announced 
with expansive good-humor. “Glad to see 
you again, old girl. Thought I’d treat.” 

They used the various dishes on the 
tray, and Sol ate his ice cream with the 
knife, as there were only two spoons. He 
made merry over it. They stayed till 
midnight, out mercifully departed to- 
gether, Sol not being particular about 
social matters. He promised to look 
Rachael up again the next day, and ad- 
vised her not to try running away again. 

“?Tain’t any use. I always “And you 
in the end—I always have,” he ended 
confidently. 

He would always find her in the end— 
he always had! Was it any wonder that 
Rachael went white at the assertion? 

Sol laughed a tormenting laugh, and 
turned to walk away, not caring in the 
least whether she tried it or not, so cer- 
tain was he of the ability to locate her 
sooner or later. And - liked a game. 

It took Kitty’s laugh of alliance with 
the man to straighten Rachael’ s shoulders 
with dignified determination, to make her 
wink back the tears of helplessness form- 
ing under her smarting lids. Sol could 
rely upon Kitty for help—he knew it, 
and Rachael knew it; and Rachael had 
felt Kitty’s claws before. The heedless 
wanton of the streets would take joy in 
scenting out the trail. 

Without waiting to plan exactly what 
she meant to do, Rachael was packing 
her things before Sol and Kitty had 
stepped out of the elevator on the way 
home. Not an instant did she hesitate; 
Kitty’s jealous laugh had fired her to pit 
herself against the sinister pair. Sinister! 
Yes. If Rachael were to survive, to rise | 
above the level of the street-walking | 
Kitty, she must get away; she could not | 
live in a city where Solomon Burlough 
and Kitty Bell could crowd themselves 
into her life and affairs. The question 
regarding the hotel people and why they 
had let her stay had proven that. What- 
ever move she made, Sol must be elimi- 
nated; the sight of his face was a degrada- 
tion in its smiling assumption of power 
over her. 

The evening paper lay scattered about 


and smooth to your throat and 
tongue. It must be properly 
mild— mild enough so that 
you ll feel all right even though 
you may smoke more than 


usual. 

In short, it must be comfortable. If 
it isn’t, it can’t be sensible. 

Fatimas are comfortable because of 
the balance of their Turkish blend. 
The milder tobaccos in this blend are 
in such perfect balance with the richer, 
fuller-flavored leaves as to entirely off- 
set that “heaviness” found in so many 
other cigarettes. 

Youll notice the difference as soon 


as you try Fatimas. 


FATS, 


A Senay Fa (},Cigarette 
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efficient—free from corns, stiff joints, ingrowing nails, 
galled heels and blisters—should wear this shoe. Every 
U.S. soldier from private to general is required to wear 
the Munson style. 


supplying the great civilian demand through 8,000 stores. 


When ordering by mail, state size and width usually 
worn. We guarantee fit and satisfaction. Booklet free. 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO., 800 Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Ease Your Feet 
With 
Herman’s 


f 
MUNSON |/R 


LAST |ikeea| 





Army Shoe 


Every man who wants to keep his feet easy and 


We have made 1,000,000 pairs for army wear and are 


sk your dealer. Price $7.00 post paid. Black or tan. 











AID TO GLOWING HEALTH : 





EDUCATIONAL 








BELMONT SCHOOL scvs 


21 miles south of San Francisco. Junior 
School and College preparatory, fully 
accredited. Military Training 

Fall term opens August 14, 1917. 
W. T. Reid, Head Master, Box L, Belmont, Cal. 














MANZANITA HALL-for Boys 


An accredited school, adjacent to Stanford Univer- | 
sity, pre epariug ¢ ug for entrance to the universities and | 
technical schools. 
Next term begins Sept. 17, 1917 
For catalogue and specific information, address 
W. A. SHEDD, Head Master. 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 











OR Talitaittia cee uctor 





Accredited by Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for ar eee catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 









With a Western Sehool. You have ¥ 
the same capital many millionaires 
started with—BRAINS, —the germ of 
unlimited success. Train them, 
educate them and put them to work 
making money for you. Why not let 
us assist you, through our home- -study method of teaching? 
Write for free catalog TOD. 
THE MODERN Sanwa OF CORRESPONDENOE 

Dept. 8. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 














the room, flung wide as Sol had left it. 
Rachael gathered it up and ran her eye 
over the timetable, figuring in an under- 
current of thought the amount she would 
be warranted in spending on traveling 
ag ges 

was long after daylight before she 
had finished packing. She summoned 
Lavina. When requested to return 
Jimmie: 

“You aren’t going away?’ Lavina 
cried in dismay. Then seeing that it 
was so, she ran and threw her arms about 
Rachael’s shoulders, hugging her to her 
breast and saying over and over: “Oh! 
why did I bring them here? Why did 
I?” understanding instinctively that she 
had been the cause of calamity. 

“Yes, Lavina, I’m going away. I 
think you know why,” Rachael said 
gently. “Don’t cry. I want you to do me 
a favor.” 

The sobbing girl promptly dried her 
eyes on her black apron. 

“What can I do?” Then before Rachael 
had time to explain, added by way of ex- 
cuse: “I tried to tell you last night when 
I brought your dinner; but you was so 
busy that you wouldn’t let me talk.” 

“Never mind about that, Lavina. 
Now, listen! I’m going to pay for this 
room another week—so that the clerk will 
think [ll stay. He will answer any ques- 
tions that Sol or Kitty ask. I want you 
to say I’m here, but that I’m out looking 
for a position. The first thing you are 
to do for me is to take this suitcase and 
typewriter down by way of the kitchen 


| —as if they were yours—and call a taxi. 


That’ll keep the clerk from knowing I’ve 
gone. I'll leave this kimono site 
the chair this way to fool Kitty if she 
should come in; and you can keep the 
closet locked so that she'll believe the 
machine and things are in there.” 
Rachael noticed the affectionate glance 
Lavina bestowed upon the garment, and 
added positively: “Now don’t you keep 
it! It’s—it’s representative of something 
Vere’ don’t want tacked onto you. Burn it. 
tere’s a little present for you,” she added. 
“You can get a kimono for yourself that’s 
as nice as that one. I’ll come back later 
in the day, because I’m going to have 
some dresses fitted and they’ll have to 
have a place to send them. You get the 
Sega and bring them up here so’s they'll 
e ready fi or me when Vou. I won’t 
say ‘goodby’ because I’ll be coming back.” 
‘he taxi was only used to convey Ra- 
chael’s possessions to the Ferry building. 
Checking them there, Rachael boarded a 
car and went back to the business quarter 
of the city. Here she invested in simple 
white dresses, an outing suit of khaki 
with tan shoes to match, and a sailor hat 
with a plain black band. After selecting 
another suitcase to hold her recently 
acquired possessions, she ordered them 
all sent to the hotel and then decided to 
walk to Kate’s house. 


UNCH at Kate’s was an ordeal. Kitty 
had spread the most ridiculous reports 
about Rachael’s occupation, apparently 
having told a, different tale to each in- 
quiring acquaintance. They besieged 
her to tell them what she was doing, and 
who the “guy” was who was putting up 
for it all. Was he a millionaire? Was 
he really in the east, or was she fibbing? 
What relation did the millionaire hold 
to the typewriter? And was it so that 





she was writing for the papers? Was it 
the Examiner, or was it the Chronicle? 
There were liquors as usual; and when 
Rachael declined to fill her glass she was 
at first ‘ ‘ragged,” and then sniffed at as 
“stuck up.” She took the chaffing good- 
naturedly; but she saw by the spirit 
among them that they had been filled 
with notions of her “high-flown” attitude 
towards the world and them, and that 
they were ready to resent anything she 
did. The best thing for her to do was to 
get away before someone became quarrel- 
some. As soon as the meal was near an 
end she rose, and saying that she was in a 
hurry because a new position had been 
tentatively opened to her, she asked Kate 
for a word in private, leaving the room 
with her arm thrown affectionately about 
the one woman in the place for whom she 
really cared. 


AKING Kate off to the bedroom where 

they would not be disturbed, she told 
her that she might accept a position soon; 
that Sol himself had offered her a place 
with him; that she was far from well, and 
that it was necessary for her to accom- 
modate herself to work which would keep 
her off her feet. She might go away, and 
she might be forced to take what Sol 
offered. She squared herself in Kate’s 
eyes by admitting her reluctance to take 
Sol’s work, and being as open as the cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

“I won’t take Sol’s position if I can 
help it; but if I should, have you a room 
where I could be by myself?” she asked. 

“Tl do the very best for you, deary, 
that I can,” Kate promised. “You al- 
ways did hate that Sol Burlough; an’ if 
you come back to me, I’ll see that he 
keeps out unless you want him. I'll give 
you that little bedroom that opens off of 
mine, an’ they don’t none of ’em come in 
my way without askin’, It’s me that has 
’em all goin’ when they get fresh with my 
livin’ quarthers. When will I look for 
yez?”’ Kate reverted to her brogue when 
stirred. 

“You’re not to look for me till I say 
I’m settled and ready to come,” Rachael 
replied. “I'll let you know the very 
minute I move; and if I take the other 
place I’ll tell you about it. I[’ll have to 
hide away from Sol for a while; he’ll be 
mad, and he’s a nuisance when "he don’t 
like a thing.” 

“He’s a devil!’ Kate said with con- 
viction, “and it’s me that'll be glad if you 
get t’other job.” Then she added slowly: 
“Sure and I’d like t’ have you; but, Ra- 
chael, darlint, you’re different from th’ 
rest, an’ I'd like t’ see you get settled an’ 
comfortable-like some time.” 

They kissed, with a tear or two, and 
Rachael left the place with a warmed 
heart; Kate Waugh’s sympathy fell on 
hungry soil. 

The afternoon was filled in by errands 
relative to her journey. Relieved from 
the necessity of hiding, Rachael went 
openly to the Golden Plaza that even- 
ing and ordered a good dinner. Her 
train did not start till half-past nine, and 
as she would be aboard all night, it was 
the part of wisdom to start well nour- 
ished. The restaurant was crowded. For 
the first time in three years Rachael felt 
herself an acceptable part of such a 
gathering. She ste He up the thick 
veil she had worn all day, and, with it 
flowing back from her small sailor hat, 
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gave herself up to the feeling of at- 
homeness which was the product of a few 
months of self-respecting work. The old 
life was so far removed from her calcu- 
lations that it was only when Kitty or 
Sol, or someone she had known in that 
life came forward, that any sense of shame 
penetrated to her consciousness. The 
months spent in the privacy of her own 
rooms, when she had had no one but La- 
vina with whom she conversed, had 
sharpened her appetite for humankind 
and left her hungry for her sex, for com- 
munication of any sort, hungry even for 
so slight a touch of her fellows as a 
crowded restaurant could afford. 


AS Rachael was giving her order, a 
party of four persons brushed past 
and seated themselves at the second table 
from her. After the waiter had replaced 
the menu card against the cruets in the 
center of the table, Rachael idly looked 
up at the newcomers; looked up, and 
looked straight into the eyes of Doctor 
Land as he was drawing his wife’s cloak 
from her shoulders. Doctor Land had 
in the same incidental fashion discov- 
ered Rachael’s presence, and eye an- 
swered to eye and smile to smile—and 
then his smile died away. He inclined 
his head ever so little, and turned ner- 
vously to the waiter who was coming to 
attend them, leaving the young man who 
accompanied Marie to dispose of her 
wraps. The menu became of prime im- 
portance after that, and the incident 
seemed closed. 

But was the incident closed? No! A 
thousand times no! No incident between 
Doctor Land and Rachael Masters could 
ever again be closed. Shut out by the 
distance of a few feet of space, and by 
generations of custom, Rachael was in 
his mind and she in his. She wanted to 
run forward and greet him, to tell him 
what she had written; about the last 
cheque; of the new story, and that Jim- 
mie was growing up, so to speak. Most 
of all she wished to say: “Come with me 
and let me read it to you.” 

But no! Doctor Land was busy order- 
ing a dainty repast for the woman to 


whom he was married, and for Marie, and | ff 


Lawrence Cookson, the young man to 
whom Miss Gains had informed Rachael 
that Marie was engaged. How well Ra- 
chael remembered as she sat there the 


cool insinuations of the nurse that she, | 


Rachael, was less intimate with Doctor 
Land’s family than with the doctor him- 
self. How true were those insinuations, 
she had a chance to see demonstrated; 
she might not so much as address a word 
to him when his family was present. He 
had unconsciously pin hte 

and then he had remembered! 


In bitterness of spirit, Rachael Masters | 


figured out what a man would do for the 
sake of the good opinion of the woman he 
had married; what he would do in secret; 
and all the weary sham for which mar- 
riage has been responsible. She saw the 
philosophy of possession in all its naked 


baldness; and that in the marriage state | 
there was little if any opportunity for | 
Her experience with men | 


free action. 
had been broad and all-inclusive. In- 
nately she felt that marriage should rest 
on a basis of mutuality, but a mutuality 


founded upon freedom as well. Was there | 
no place in marriage where a freedom | 
which included honesty and truth could ! 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 

Quotations, Figures, How to 

Memorize Music, How to 

Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc, 


Atkinson’s Memory Book Tells You 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory “Systems” and “Secret”? Methods 
—their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 

A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 

apanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
ontents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. How to Make the 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 

How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory. 

How to Successfully Memorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Memory was “a Sieve’’ 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 

Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 

Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


Power Training 


By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 

‘ 
Big Newspapers Say: 

According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural ay. ue 

Mr. Atkinson gives a or lete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 
Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fcr improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 

ages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunser 
MaGazin_E one year, $2.25 postpaid. 
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prevail? Whose fault was it that she 
might not go to her physician and talk 
freely about a subject over which he had 
spent long hours of happy consideration 
with her when his wife was not present? 
Was it his fault? No! In her bitterest 
moment Rachael exonerated him of that; 
held him innocent even while she de- 
spised the cowardice with which he bowed 
to the mandate. It was the woman— 
women had something to learn. She de- 
cided that she would not leave the res- 
taurant, as had been her first impulse. 
Rachael would sit in the presence of her 
devil and meditate. 

_ It was a strange hour they spent oppo- 
site each other. Rachael did not hurry; 
she was the more composed of the two. 
Life and Jimmie had brought something 
to her which was working out in poise and 
purpose. She could see that he was rest- 
less; in spite of himself his eyes at times 
roved over her way; she understood that 
he felt himself a cad. Instead of her be- 
ing at a disadvantage before him, he was 
at a disadvantage before her! As Rachael 
came to an understanding of that fact a 
curious sense of power grew within her, 
and out of that experience came a strange 


conclusion; with wife, home, love, the 
ag 8 of the world, he was supposed to 

e free; while in reality it was she, Ra- 
chael, who was free! The sorest point in 
all her considerations regarding the effects 
of the life she had led had been that mar- 
riage would be for all time denied her. 
As she sat there in that crowded restau- 
rant and thought of what it was meaning 
to those about her to possess it, she found 
herself not desiring it. For her the world 
was open if she would fight her way 
courageously; she had Jimmie and free- 
dom. All at once she saw that freedom 
was in very truth a winged thing. 

It was neither a dissatisfied nor a de- 
spairing Rachael who cuddled down be- 
tween the Pullman sheets that night. She 
was not the only one who wore shackles; 
hers differed from the rest, was all. And 
though the scarlet kimono had by some 
accident been packed into her grip in the 
hurry of the last moment—and had to be 
reckoned with as a surplusage of freight 
—she was a fairly happy and contented 
girl, She would seek quiet and retire- 
ment, and she would do good work in the 
world yet. She must fight for the chance 
—well, she would fight. 


Victory was in store for Rachael, but the struggle that preceded it will make 
interesting reading in the concluding chapters of ‘‘The Scarlet 
Kimono,” to appear in the October issue 





Girls Will Be Guides! 


(Continued from page 30) 


and will not allow them to take the 
civil service examination for these po- 
sitions, but the girl who is determined 
to live with the trees and birds under the 
open skies must not deplore the many 
things which she can not do, but hunt 
for the few things which she can do; and 
among those things she will do well to 
consider a suggestion which comes from 
no less an authority than Enos A. Mills. 
“There is really a great opportunity,” 
declares this famous mountaineer, ‘for 
young women to act as mountain guides. 
I know one young woman who made the 
greatest success of this work.” 

The United States now owns fourteen 
national parks, containing forest and 
mountain scenery, and while so many 
travelers are visiting the beauty spots 
of our own country, Uncle Sam and the 
railroads have been making great efforts 
to popularize our national playgrounds 
by providing good transportation, and 
comfortable hotels, at every one of which 
there should be competent guides. 

The girl who undertakes the work of a 
guide must have been provided with a 
good pair of lungs and a strong heart. To 
be a success as a guide, one should know 
the mountain flowers, trees, animals and 
geological formations. Guides must be 
experts at coaxing a fire to burn, even 
when the rain is falling and especially 
when the snow is falling. They must be 
weather wise, able to saddle and bridle a 
horse or burro, and above all, they must 
understand human nature, for mountain 
climbers need a deal of managing. They 
must be held back during the first part of 
a trip and pushed ahead during he last 
pait, and generally encouraged and 





heartened to reach the objective point, 
and return home feeling the joy of 
accomplishment—not too tired to eat or 
sleep. 

Guides need to be believers in pre- 
aredness. Blistered feet and severe sun- 
urn should be avoided rather than cured. 

clever guide looks to the comfort 
of his party before starting as well as dur- 
ing the trip, but in spite of all precau- 
tions, wes ls will happen, and guides 
must carry a few first aid remedies, know 
how to treat sprains and blisters and have 
a knowledge of how and when to admin- 
ister heart stimulants. 

The usual rate paid to a mountain 
guide is five dollars a day, but ten or even 
twenty is not an unusual price. It is 
true the work lasts but a few months a 
year, but the guide who uses eyes, note 
heal and camera to good advantage, will 
have material which she can work over 
in the winter time into nature articles 
for publications or lectures or lantern 
slide talks for women’s clubs and other 
organizations. 

More than one mountain hotel has 
arranged to furnish young women guides 
for its guests during the coming summer 
and while Americans are confining their 
traveling to American resorts there is an 
unusual opportunity for women to es- 
tablish themselves as guides and make 
their work a regular feature of the moun- 
tain resort hotels. These hotels, like 
other resort hotels, entertain more women 
than men, and especially this summer, 
when most men will have sterner duties 
elsewhere, there will be many women 
guests glad to avail themselves of the 
services of capable women guides. 
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Farming His Own 


(Continued from page 27) 


on this legislation, Secretary Lane said, 
“This is urged upon you as a measure of 
emergency. If I had the installation of 
the Reclamation Service today, I would 
follow out this scheme as to every acre 


of land, government and private, on our | 
projects. I would say, “The government | 


will put in the dam; it will put in the 


main canal; it will level the land; it will | 
seed the land,’ and then I would divide | 
that land up, and would not allow any- | 


body to go on it except the man who was 
capable of using it.” 

carat ig through the foresight of 
Director Davis, action on the Truckee- 
Carson Project in helping the settler to 


improve his farm does not have to wait for | 


legislation as authority to clear and level 


land has already been secured and work | 
along this line is now under way. Two | 


75 horsepower tractors are clearing away 
the sagebrush, leveling down the sand 
hummocks, building the ditches and mak- 
ing ready for seeding and cropping, in 
1918, the 7000 acres above referred to. 
When those 7000 acres have been pre- 
pared, work will begin on another 7000 
acres of unpatented land, which will be 
cleared, leveled and seeded and made 
ready for other settlers, so that on the 
wile it is hoped that 20,000 acres will be 
added next season to the crop-growing 
area of this project through making the 


government a partner of the settler. This | 


will mean more wheat in 1918, but that 
is by far the smallest gain. The great 


value of this innovation is the hardship | 
and privation it saves the wives and | 


children of settlers, in shortening of the 
period of unproductive toil and in cutting 
out expenses and losses that are as need- 
less as they are hard to bear. 

This 20,000 acres is a small area com- 
pared to the needs of the nation. But the 
same policy and methods, if given wider 
application, will add hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres to the cropped area next 
year and will mean broader and better 
opportunities for settlers and their 
families than have been afforded in this 
country since the free and fertile public 
lands were taken up. 


OWEVER, this financial assistance 

should not stop with government land. 
It should be a feature of every coloniza- 
tion enterprise on privately owned land. 
The imperative need of this was shown by 
a recent inspection of 2000 acres which 
had just been sold to settlers, the capital 
of many of them being wholly inade- 


quate. The owners did not require any | 
initial payment and have given the | 


settlers seven years’ time in which to 
pay for the land. But in that seven years’ 
time they must not only earn the money 


to pay for the land but practically as | 


much more to improve and equip their 
farms. The profits of agriculture would | 
not enable these settlers to earn the money | 
out of the soil in that length of time even 
if their farms were fully equipped and 
their methods were efficient. Riaeed of 
this being the case, many of them are 
working with poor teams and poor tools. 
They lack money to buy food and to 
meet their working expenses, so their 
work of cultivation and development is 
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interrupted. Unaided, they will not 
bring one-sixth of the area into cultivation 
this year and the seven-year period will be 
over before a large part of the land is 
farmed, much less paid for. 

What these settlers need is twenty or 
thirty years’ time in which to complete 
payments. They need some credit sys- 
tem that will provide for the complete 
improvement and equipment of these 
farms at the outset, and until these es- 
sential needs of success are provided coloni- 
zation by poor men will be hazardous and 
its methods subject to just criticism. 

The need for more crops makes it 
desirable that this land be promptly 
brought into cultivation. The owners of 
the land were asked if they could finance 
the settlers in these improvements. 
This they were unable to do. They were 
then asked if they would join the settler 
in’ giving a first mortgage to pay for this 
development work. This they were 
willing to do. But the difficulty in carry- 
ing out this plan is that it ees such a 
radical change in ideas, methods and 
policies that there is difficulty in securing 
the money from public sources and in 
devising the methods that will make it a 
financially safe undertaking. The first 
step in this new development must be to 
secure a recognition of changed condi- 
tions and the adoption of new ideas. 


HUS far all our land laws and land 

policies have been based on the as- 
sumption that the lure of land ownership 
would alone cause agricultural develop- 
ment to keep pace with growth in other 
directions; that we need not give any at- 
tention to the capital or aptitude of 
settlers because those who lacked both 
could cope with the obstacles to be over- 
come and could succeed. Instead of em- 
ploying expert knowledge and experience 
to plan and direct the development of 
rural communities as is now done by other 
enlightened countries, we have left this to 
chance or to those who had little knowl- 
edge and small concern as to ultimate re- 
sults. We have spent millions of dollars 
building irrigation works, but have dis- 
regarded the far larger expenditure needed 
to prepare for cultivation the lands these 
works are to serve. We have recognized 
the value of engineers in designing dams 
and canals, but have ignored the value of 
expert agricultural knowledge in planning 
houses and providing other things essen- 
tial to the settler’s health and comfort 
and to bringing the land, on which the 
value of this expenditure depends, into 
prompt and profitable cultivation. 

All those who have watched the strug- 
gles of settlers, who have been in their 
homes and heard their stories, have 
realized how wasteful and inefficient this 

olicy has been. Many of these settlers 
samt entered on the reclamation and im- 

rovement of a tract of land with the 
Delief that its nominal ownership was an 
endowment. The familiar formula of 
the land settlement agent has been, “The 
land will pay for itself.” Settlers have 
found, on the contrary, that a tract of 
unimproved land is something very differ- 
ent from a farm, especially in those 
sections of the country which require to 
be either irrigated or drained. They 
have found that until a house can be 
built the family has either to live in a 
tent or board in town. They find that 
while the land is being leveled, the 
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house being built, and the domestic water 
supply being put in, there is no income. 
On the contrary, there are heavy living 
expenses, and these contribute to make 
the family homesick and discouraged. 

When the individual settler works with- 
out aid or direction, the time spent in 
making preliminary improvements often 
prevents a crop from being planted the 
first year, and he finds his meager capital 
swallowed up in living expenses before he 
can get any return from the land. As a 
result his small capital is exhausted 
before he gets started and debt compels 
him to give up when under a properly 
thought out system he would have suc- 
ceeded. We have left the settler who 
develops the resources of the nation and 
creates taxable wealth to pay from ten 
per cent to 18 per cent for money which 
he has to borrow, while enterprises which 
have no public value, but differently 
located, have been able to obtain it for 
from four percent to six per cent. While 
this article was being written a letter 
was received from a settler who, to meet 

ressing needs, has just borrowed $2000. 

he loan is for one year, for which the 
settler gave his note for $2300, and in 
addition had to pay eight per cent on this 
latter sum. Twenty-four per cent is a 
higher interest rate than agriculture will 
stand. We must protect settlers from 
such extortion. 

What is still more disastrous, we have 
permitted men with inadequate capital 
to enter on the development of land which 
involved an initial expenditure of from 
$50 an acre to $100 an acre and made no 
effort to either warn them against the 
hazard or to provide money, although it 
was certain that without it failure was 
inevitable. One reason why we have 
done this is because settlement condi- 
tions have changed so rapidly in recent 
years that public knowledge has not kept 
pace with that change. Because settlers 
succeeded when fertile land could be had 
for the payment of a small filing fee, or 
could be bought at from $10 to $25 an 
acre, many ask, “Why cannot the 
pioneer of today do what his grandfather 
did?” Those who ask this do not realize 
that in many sections of the country the 
price of farm land has risen five hundred 
per cent in twenty years, that the fertile 
public land which does not require irriga- 
tion or drainage has practically disap- 
peared, that the cost of farm labor and 
farm equipment has risen faster than the 
ee of farm products (that is, until the 

eginning of the war), that water for ir- 
rigation has increased in price from an 
average of about $15 an acre to an 
average of over $50 an acre, and that 
the free game, free timber and free range 
which helped out the lean years of the 
pioneer are not open to the settler of to- 


day. 
ABITS and ideas tend to be retained 


long after the reason for their exist- 
ence has disappeared. Because men with- 
out capital were able to buy and pay for 
farms when land cost from one-tenth to 
one-fifth what it costs now, oversanguine 
people are inclined to undertake or can 
be persuaded to undertake to buy high- 
priced land and enter on a kind of culti- 
vation that requires a costly equipment 
without the necessary capital or without 
any definite source from which the money 
can be obtained. Under the conditions 


which pera in most new colonies the 


yields from crops for the first few years 
are far below what they become after- 
wards. Yet oversanguine settlers, or 
those easily persuaded by irresponsible 
salesmen, undertake to make payments 
that are far beyond the profits of fully 
equipped and hchly cultivated farms. 
Those who do this find themselves in a 
position where toil and self-denial will 
not take the place of money. They soon 
realize that agriculture is a capitalized 
industry and that what is needed is some 
system of personal credits under which 
worthy, capable settlers can secure im- 
proved farms and be given a long time to 
pay for them with a low interest rate. 


N? such system of personal credits can 
be put into operation unless there 
goes with it a careful selection of settlers, 
so that money will be advanced only to 
those who give satisfactory evidence of 
industry, honesty and experience. It is 
the care taken in selecting settlers, to see 
that no one gets an opportunity who can- 
not be cohen upon to make the best use 
of it, that has made the state systems of 
Denmark and Germany such safe ven- 
tures. Furthermore, there must be 
something beyond credit and aid. Over- 
sight of the operations of settlers until 
they have gone far enough in meeting 
payments to give them a safe equity in 
their farms, must be a part of the system, 
and there must be provision for the 
prompt dismissal of those who are in- 
dolent or who undertake in any way to 
impose on the state’s generosity. Further- 
more, expert advice and direction in the 
early years is as necessary as money. It 
is only where this is provided that the 
right use of the money is assured and the 
inexperienced settler saved from losses 
and mistakes which might bring about 
his downfall and with it financial loss to 
the government. 

The details of the systems for furnish- 
ing the money, subdividing and improving 
the land, and then creating organized 
communities of successful farmers on 
these areas, have been worked out 
through experiment and study until now 
the state aided land settlements of widely 
separated countries like Ireland and 
New Zealand, Australia and Germany and 
Denmark, have practically the same 
working features. The rate of interest 
varies slightly, as does the period for re- 
payment, but the things to be done, the 
methods of selecting settlers, the condi- 
tions imposed on settlement, all have a 
close resemblance. 

That the time has come for America to 
adopt this system is the belief of nearly 
all who have studied the economic prob- 
lems of our rural life. It is therefore a 
matter of pride and satisfaction to all 
Californians that this state has taken 
the leadership in this fundamental 
agrarian form. It has been accomplished 
through the passage by the legislature of 
Senate Bill No. 584, opularly known as 
the “Breed Bill.” This land settlement 
legislation is the outcome of the report of 
the Commission on Colonization and 
Rural Credits. Its aim is to substitute 
carefully thought out plans of com- 
munity development for the unorganized 
development of the individual settler. 

The reasons for this legislation are 
given in the first section of the act : 

“The legislature believes that land 
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‘“‘How many people who talk and write 
about war would have the courage to face a 
minute, fractional part of the reality under- 
lying war’s inherited romance?” 


This sentence from a Collier war article 
indicates more or less exactly Collier’s aim 
in covering the Great War. 


Not that we design to concoct gratuitous 
horror, or destroy belief that this war con- 
tains the heroism, thrills and eye-filling pan- 
oply which poets would make us think are 
the salient facts of all war. 


Collier’s has simply aimed to tell its readers 
what war really 1s. 


Any observer, of course, can fill pages with 
bombardments, charges, retreats, estimates 
of losses and gains. But here, as always, it 
takes the man who is at once keen visioned, 
of wide experience and understanding and an 
artist to create that sense of physical contact 
with this amazing thing oversea for which 
we have felt Collier readers were eager. 


Therefore we have constantly given them 
such things as Gelett Burgess’s vivid picture 
‘How Fear Came to Paris”; Perceval Gib- 
bon’s ‘‘The Gate of Germany”; Frederick 
Palmer’s “The Greatest of Battles’’; Wads- 
worth Camp’s “‘The Dark Frame of War”; 
Arthur Ruhl’s ‘Up to the Front,” “Ru- 
mania Learns What War Is,” ‘‘Russia’s War 
Prisoners,”’ “‘Cannon Fodder.” 


Take Ruhl’s work as an example of war 
reporting that realizes the Collier ideal. 
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Consider ‘‘Russia’s War Prisoners,” that pic- 
ture of the blue-gray tide flowing toward 
Siberia; the figures that stand forth from the 
throng — the Bukowina schoolmaster, the 
Luxembourg Jew, the counts and peasants; 
the piles of letters and telegrams following 
the prisoners hither and yon. Consider the 
impression of the author’s whole experience 
which, by very restraint, he succeeds in 
printing on your memory as of something 
you have encountered. 


Or “Cannon Fodder,” a flashlight on the 
meaning of war as seen in a Budapest hos- 
pital. Or that thought-impelling picture of 
the interchange of Austrian and Russian 
wounded outside of Stockholm on a May 
morning. 


This, we repeat, is the Collier ideal in war 
reporting — timeliness, combined with the 
ability to see things as they are, clear think- 
ing and art in writing—which gives the result 
some of the qualities of literature. 


Collier’s feels that by giving Americans the 
actual touch of war, its sounds, its smells, 
telling how it acts, how soldiers die—war 
with all its heroism but stripped of glamour— 
it is helping teach Americans not cravenly to 
shrink from war but rather to think more 
deeply and, out of awakened national con- 
sciousness, to consider why wars happen and 
how the things that make them happen can 
be changed. 


This is another way in which Collier’s earns 
the right to its title “The National Weekly.” 


This advertisement is the fifth of a series on the retation of Collier's to the nation 
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settlement is a problem of great impor- 
tance to the welfare of all the people of 
the state of California and for that 
reason through this particular act en- 
deavors to improve the general economic 
and social conditions of agricultural 
settlers within the state and of the people 
of the state in general.” 

This act is intended to provide a 
demonstration of the value of scientific 
land settlement, which will show to the 
state and to the owners of great landed 
properties what can be accomplished 
through its use. It provides for the pur- 
chase by the state of 10,000 acres of land, 
which will furnish homes for about 250 
families. Under the old individualistic 
plan of colonization each one of these 
250 settlers would spend weeks looking for 
a carpenter, buying material and building 
a shelter for his family. He would buy 
this material under the most unfavorable 
conditions and waste time which should 
have been devoted to cultivation. Under 
the Land Settlement Act plans for farm 
buildings and estimates of cost will be se- 
cured in advance of settlement. Through 
the purchase of material at wholesale and 
supervision by competent builders these 
250 houses will be far better in design 
and built at far less cost than would be 
possible under unorganized, unplanned 
‘development. The Department of Farm 
Engineering of the University of Cali- 
fornia is now at work planning the 
grouping of farm buildings and preparing 
plans for houses suited to the climate of 
California, so as to make them cheap, 
sanitary and comfortable. The knowl- 
edge and ability of the College of Agri- 
culture will be utilized in an attempt to 
have the agriculture of that community 
meet the needs of California and be 
suited to the soil and conditions of the 
locality. It will give an opportunity in 
connection with the Smith-Hughes Bill, 
for the introduction of vocational training 
in agriculture’ by setting aside forty 
acres of land for an agricultural school. 
There, as is now done in Denmark, the 
children of the community can be trained 
to be farmers and to love farming. 

It makes possible the introduction at 
the outset of codperative methods in 
buying and selling. Because of the small 
initial payment on land, the long time in 
which to complete payments, and the 
fact that only a part of the cost of im- 
provements has to be paid in cash, with 
time for the remainder, young men will 
be able to marry and enter on the culti- 
vation of a home of their own—something 
which has not been possible in recent 
years. It is this feature more than any 
other which is causing social economists 
all over the United States to watch the 
operation of this act with the keenest 
interest. 

There is another feature of this settle- 
ment whose importance will be better 
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understood five years from now than at 
present, and this is the fact that it 
recognizes the farm laborer and his family 
as necessary and important features of 
rural life, and that they need to be con- 
sidered as much as farm owners. Be- 
cause we have not provided homes for 
farm laborers and have made no attempt 
to provide them with permanent employ- 
ment in one locality, men of character, 
industry and ambition have left this call- 
ing and gone into other pursuits. The 
American who has submitted to its social 
ostracism has tended to become a hobo 
and farm labor is coming to be regarded 
as something to be looked after by people 
from other countries who have no social 
or political standing to maintain and who 
endure conditions and work for low wages 
because of their racial aloofness and be- 
cause their standards of living are low. 
If America is to continue to be a real 
democracy, this separation of the land- 
owner and the farm laborer into distinct 
social strata must cease. It did not exist 
fifty or a hundred years ago and there is 
no need for its existence now. The way 
to change it is to give the farm laborer a 
home of his own. This is provided for 
in the state colony by subdividing a 
part of the land into areas of approxi- 
mately two acreseach and erecting a house 
on each which will be bought by the 
laborer and where his family can live a 
self-respecting, independent life. The 
two acres of land will enable the family to 
have its chickens, its pig, and to grow 
a large portion of the fruits and vege- 
tables they consume. The wife and chil- 
dren will be able to improve and beautify 
this little patch of land, the greatest 
value of which is that it is theirown. The 
influence of such homes as builders of 
character has been amply shown by the 
experience of other countries. There is no 
_—— that it will be equally manifest 
ere. 


ws this land is sold by the state 
the settler will be required to pay five 
per cent of the cost of che land in cash and 
probably will be required to pay about 
one-third of the cost of the house and 
other improvements. The farm laborer 
will have to make a small initial pay- 
ment, and both the farmer and the farm 
laborer will be given twenty years’ time 
to pay for the house and other improve- 
ments and thirty-six years’ time to pay 
for the land. It will open up to men hav- 
ing a capital of from $1500 to $3000 as 
good an opportunity to buy and pay for 
a farm as that ordinarily offered to an in- 
dividual with a capital of $5000, and it 
will give to the farm laborer what he 
almost wholly lacks now—the oppor- 
tunity to live under his own vine-and fig 
tree. 

It is confidently believed that when 
this state has had five years’ trial of this 


system, the results will justify the con- 
clusions reached by the premier of the 
state of Victoria in Australia in 1914 
when in speaking of that state’s closer 
settlement policy he said: 

“The final success of this investment de- 
pends on the returns which can be ob- 
tained, and in this respect the state 
stands in an entirely different position 
from that occupied five years ago when 
it made intense culture, combined with 
closer settlement, the basis of future de- 
velopment. Then it was an experiment, 
the success of which was doubted by 
many; now it is a demonstrated success. 
Over large areas in widely separated dis- 
tricts more than ten times as many fami- 
lies are settled comfortably, under at- 
tractive social conditions, as were there 
five years ago, and they are obtaining re- 
turns from their holdings that even less 
than five years ago were regarded as im- 
possible. The demonstration that fam- 
ilies can be fully employed and obtain 
a comfortable living on from twenty to 
forty acres of irrigable land not only in- 
sures the financial success of our invest- 
ment in irrigation works, but gives a new 
conception of the ultimate population 
which this state will support and the 
agricultural wealth which it i 
produce.” 


Te policy of state aided and directed 
land settlement, of which the Land 
Settlement Act is the beginning, is des- 
tined to extend rapidly after the war. 
Already two bills have been introduced 
in Congress providing for the improve- 
ment of public land in advance of settle- 
ment. Fhe one introduced by Senator 
Warren of Wyoming provides for the 
building of houses for settlers and giving 
them practical advice and direction dur- 
ing the first four years. It also contains 
a provision for giving settlers the prefer- 
ence right to lease the surrounding public 
range. This should have been done years 
ago. 

“Afeer the war this country is more 
likely to lose farmers than to gain them: 
The land settlement measures being 
considered by nearly all the warring 
countries will give more favorable terms 
of purchase than any yet proposed in this 
country. Railway and steamship com- 
panies report that passages are already 
engaged by those who believe that prices 
of land will be low. The estimates of this 
emigration reach as high as one million 
and will consist mainly of farmers and 
farm laborers. The number of these in 
this country is now too small and with 
continued high wages in cities and with 
probable lower prices of farm products, 
we must make the opportunities of rural 
life better and its conditions more attrac- 
tive if congestion in cities is to be avoided 
and the country is not to be marred by 
great stretches of idle land. 





THE COLLEGE GOES TO THE PEOPLE 


“Do not be astonished if the man who calls for your family laundry on Monday morning, or if the plumber who repairs a drain 
ipe in your home, on seeing your cherished college colors hanging on the wall, casually remarks that he, too, is a student of the 
niversity. The ever growing campus, through the Extension Division, has taken them in as it has captured so many others in 


its drive for the popularization of knowledge 


As an illustration of how far the campus has strayed, take the case of the 


woman in a mountainous part of California who was taking a course by mail in drawing. She was instructed to make a study in 
perspective by standing on the railroad tracks and drawing the telegraph poles as they vanished in the distance. She wrote a reply 


asking for some other assignment ‘as the nearest railroad track is almost a hundred miles away.” 
—Tuomas C. Know es, in an article in Sunset for October. 
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different one. There is, to be sure, in one 
of the Kaweah gorges, the wonderful 
plunge of the Marble Fork by a series of 
half a dozen thunderous, foamy leaps; 
but the scene of it is all but inaccessible 
except to hardened mountaineers; and 
the view of it from the dizzy coign of Ad- 
he miration Point, half a mile off the stage 
ill road, is too distant and too nerve-racking 
to be impressive. 


d HEN there are the Meadows—Cres- 

cent Meadow, Log Meadow, Circle 
Meadow. None is over two miles from the 
hotel, and each is a separate trip through 
crowded blue- spired lupine and sheets of 
bracken up to your waist, the trail as soft 
to the tread as a carpet. Now and again 
thickets of dogwood, thimbleberry, wild 
currant, manzanita and ceanothus toss 
their varied bloom across your path, and 
occasionally asa light to your feetthe snow 
plant holds up its flaming torch. If your 
eyes are sharp, you will recognize seedling 
sequoias setting out debonairly upon their 
millennium-long life journeys, just as if 
man were not preaching the end of the 
world at hand. Thoreau thought the 
skunk-cabbage spears poking up through 
the muck of autumnal swamps a cheerful 
sight, but in these jaunty young sequoias 
we have, I think, a cheerfuler. 

And the meadows when you reach 
them—how lovely they are, like wells of | — 
light let down into the compact forest, 
musical with bird notes and the murmur 
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the person accepting the Cheque, is the only identifi- 
cation required. They are the safest, handiest ° ‘travel 
money” as well as “emergency money.’ 

Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 


Company, New York, for booklet and infor 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 
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whose trunk throughout eighty feet on 
one side had been eaten away by fire; yet 
on the unburned side, which was reduced 
almost to a slab, there was a vigorous 
growth of healthy foliage. Undiscour- 
aged, the tree suggested some disem- 
boweled giant living on by his spinal 
column! 

Fire, indeed, would seem to have been 
the sequoias’ chief scourge, for most of the 
older ones show the black hand of it on 
their bark. One wonders how in the con- 
flagrations that have left such scars on 
the sequoias, the other forest trees escaped, 
for they—the great yellow and sugar 
pines and their kindred—show no mark of 
such damage. The fact doubtless is that 
the sweep of flame when it came, con- 
sumed all the forest then standing except 
the stubborn sequoias, whose thick, resin- 
less bark formed an armor that saved 
them when the rest went up in smoke. 
This greenwood therefore, in which they 
now stand, must be a fresh growth of 
later time. Large as many of these pines 
and firs are, none, probably, are over a 
couple of centuries old—mere infants in 
years compared with sequoias. One fa- 
mous individual among the fire-marked 
veterans, which goes now by the name of 
The Chimney Tree, must once have been 
a veritable furnace, spouting flames. It 
has lost its crown and the entire inside of 
the trunk has been gutted from bottom 
to top; but the tree is not dead, many of 
its upper limbs being feathered with a 
thrifty leafage. At the base a tunnel leads 
into the heart of the tree, where standing 
as in a room, one may contemplate the 
sky as through a hundred-foot telescope. 
Better yet is it to lie on the springy bed of 
needles and ages-old humus carpeting the 
floor of this arboreal grotto, and looking 
out into the green forest shot through with 
sunlight, watch for the appearing of the 
woodland folk of fur and feather. As 
shooting is prohibited in the park, bird 
and beast abound in a variety that is 
likely to enrich your every day with the 
delight of some fresh discovery. About 
fifty species and varieties of mammals, 
big and little, and 180 of birds have been 
identified as residents or regular visitors 
within the Park’s limits. 


S° it is ever about the Big Trees that 
interest centers in the Sequoia National 
Park and it is these and their abundance 
that make it unique among the nation’s 
reserves. Of distinctly human interest 
there is little. Tourists and campers are, 
of course, exotics, who do not as a rule 
make permanent impress upon the local 
life. cers and trappers have been 
banished, years since, leaving no savor 
of romance, though to one such, James 
Wolverton, by name, is ascribed the honor 
of discovering and christening the biggest 
Big Tree in the Park, the one ticketed 
General Sherman. They have left, how- 
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ever, a cabin or two rotting away in the 
woods’ dark depths, for painter or photog- 
rapher to t hie art upon; and at Log 
Meadow is the quaint residence of a soli- 
tary who holds a private claim in the 
midst of the Government’s Reserve, and 
lives in a fallen sequoia, the stump end 
boarded up and finished with door and 
window. As for Indians, all are gone; but 
here and there the rambler comes upon 
their mills of yester year, if he knows 
them—expanses of flat rock in the sun, 
pocketed with bowl-like cavities where 
aforetime the women pounded seeds into 
meal with stone manos, gossiping the 
while, we may suppose, fi sing-songing 
their tribal chants. 


ye the genesis of the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park is itself a story of human 
interest staged upon that road by which vis- 
itors in vehicle or motor car must enter the 
domain. About thirty years ago, it seems, 
some idealistic Socialists, seeking escape 
for labor from the discomforting exactions 
of capital, heard of this vast untouched 
timberland then unclaimed, so isolated 
and moated about by the deep chasms of 
the Kaweah as to be deemed inaccessible, 
and therefore negligible for commercial 
exploitation. The Socialists, however, 
were not so easily discouraged. They 
found the forest immensely to their liking, 
re-dubbed the General Sherman tree 
“Karl Marx,” and set to, three hundred of 
them, men and women, with their own 
hands to build a road to it from Kaweah, 
a tiny foothill settlement then the ter- 
minus of the county road. Of course 
everybody thought them a pack of fools, 
the world’s usual estimate of idealists even 
when their idealism is backed up by 
muscle; for though an air line from Ka- 
weah to Moro Rock is only about eight 
miles, the roadway winding in and out of 
rincons and pockets of the mountains, as 
it needs must, would cover a distance of 
twenty-five at least, and much of it had 
to be carved like a shelf out of solid cliffs 
dropping almost sheer a thousand feet. 
For four years the work went on. They 
had then reached the outer fringe of the 
forest, and had completed fourteen miles 
of as capital a piece of mountain road as 
one often travels. I should like to think 
it was so excellent because done from 
single-eyed love for an ideal. The hu- 
miliating fact appears to be, however, 
that it was blasted out amid much com- 
monplace bickering and ill humor; and I 
suspect that but for the women (who in 
those 1880’s were still of the unemanci- 
pated variety and stayed on the job when 
the men were attending the meetings for- 
ever being held at Kaweah), the work 
would have been thrown up sooner. It 
is matter of record that once those sturdy 
ladies saved the woods from impending 
destruction by fire, when every man was 
absent at a speech-making. But in the 


end, internal dissension wrought its per- 
fect work; the association went to pieces, 
and pick and shovel were ditched at the 
vacancy still marked on the maps as 
Colony Mill. 

The road, however, had now brought 
the timber so near that the lumberman’s 
interest in the forest was awakened, and 
they petitioned Washington to annul the 
individual Socialist claims, charging sun- 
dry illegalities. The result was indeed 
the ousting of the Socialist remnant, but 
also a refusal to throw the lands open to 
reéntry by anybody. Instead the Gov- 
ernment created of them the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. So in 1890, where Socialism 
had sown, did the whole people of the 
United States reap. 

And incidentally, it is said, have not 
yet paid for what they reaped. For 
though the Government thought the 
fourteen Socialistic miles of road good 
enough to take over and keep, itself add- 
ing ten more from Colony Mill to the 
heart of the Giant Forest, the claims of 
the original builders for their labor and 
cash outlay are still after quarter of a 
century pigeon-holed in Wadinaen. 
Such at least is the ugly charge one hears 
today among even disinterested mountain 
folk. Of the original Kaweah band this 
world or the next has swallowed up most; 
but here and there a survivor is found, 
eking out existence within sight of the 
brave, old adventure. One of them I 
chanced upon clerking it in a mountain 
store—a grave, sad-eyed man of sixty 
or so. 

“T don’t object to the Government’s 
taking the forest and making a National 
Reserve,” he said, as we chatted together 
in the quiet of a summer evening, “for 
probably more people are in the best 
sense benefited by this than would have 
been by our scheme; but we should have 
been paid for our road, which was a good 
road.” And there was bitterness in the 
tone. 


ES, it is a good road, and somewhere 

I hope a reward is preparing—either 
in Caesar’s coin or the spirit’s—for the 
honest work put into it. It has opened 
the way to one of the loveliest of the na- 
tion’s playgrounds and wonderlands. As 
I trod its easy winding grade on my way 
out of the forest, it was pleasant to meet 
other vacationists on their way in for a 
taste of the happy woodland life at the 
road’s end—family parties, mostly, from 
ranch and from city shop, some in wagons, 
some in automobiles, some ahorseback. 
Once, a party of young folk, girls and 
young men, college students or clerks 
from the valley stores, came footing it 
behind a string of pack burros with flap- 
ping ears and twinkling feet. Long after 
they passed, I could hear their merry 
songs and laughter echoing in the upper 
canyon. 





HUNTING WITH THE LONG BOW 


“The man who says “Oh, yes, I used to shoot those things when I was a kid,’ doesn’t know what a real bow looks like. He 
doesn’t know how to nock an arrow properly and couldn’t pull it to the head if he strained every muscle in his shoulder. Even 
among the modern Indians archery is a decadent art. The days of powerful and effective shooting are passed. It was Ishi, the 


California Indian, the last uncivilized American, who started a little group of us on archery as a means of hunting game. 
shot the bow as the Indians did when Cabeza de Vaca explored this continent. 


So we were started by a master archer. 


Ishi 
The bow 


is a very difficult implement to master and one must use with it those wiles and arts of the chase which demand patience and 
effort. To us it seems fairer to the game, better sport, representing more personal achievement than does the mere pulling of a 
—Dnr. Saxton Pops, in an article in SuNsET necessarily postponed for October. 


trigger.” 
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“~ credit the ascent of the loftiest peaks. 
But there are plenty of other aims worthy 
xty of the mountaineer. To the photog- 

rapher, the botanist, the forester, the 
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that are making their first ascent and 
others not always sure-footed, and even 
the best of mountaineers may have an 
accident. No foolhardy chances are 
taken by the leaders with the shaley 
ridges, the avalanche, the glassy preci- 
pices and snow-slopes. 

The day, however, being propitious, 
the last preparations for the climb are 
made. Sleeping bags are strapped, calks 
inspected. Rations, ice-pick, goggles and 
grease paint having been stowed in the 
knapsack, belts are hitched up. a notch 
and the line draws up in company for- 
mation, each in command of its lieuten- 
ant. The leader’s whistle shrills once 
more through the canyon. The camp 
shouts a rousing cheer and, flanked by 
the rear guard, the line weaves out of 
sight through the trees. 

It may be early morning. The peak 
may be one that can be climbed and the 
descent made in a day. If so, a brisk 
pace is set by the “uae and timberline 
is passed within an hour or two. At 
snow-line a short stop is made to don 
grease paint and goggles before the climb 
of the mountain proper begins. On the 
other hand, the start may be made in the 
afternoon—the usual custom on_ the 
higher peaks—that the base slopes and the 
first of the rocks may be made by night- 
fall. Then, in the shelter of an over- 
hanging ledge or on the ridge of the moun- 
tain’s shoulder, with a sheer fall of thou- 
sands of feet on every side, a temporary 
camp is made and the sleeping-bags 
spread for the night. There, in the eddy- 
ing swirl of the clouds and the sweep 
of winds from far off the neighboring ice- 
fields, the night is slept away, but with 
the peep of the sun above the edge of the 
world, the camp is astir. A fire of faggots 
packed from timberline concedes a pot of 
steaming tea to supplement the tried and 
true ration of nuts, raisins, hardtack and 
chocolate of the commissary, before bag- 
gage and supplies are cached for the re- 
turn and the main climb is begun. 
Lightened of packs and bearing only 
alpenstocks oe ice-picks, the line forms 
once more and starts on its way. 


wie has known the ecstasy of that 
pilgrimage—the steady trudge 
across rippled snow-fields, the round of 
rearing rock, the slip over clattering shale? 
Who has viewed the majestic course of a 
glacier on its sweep through towering walls? 
Who has felt the thrill to its perils as he 
picks his way across its saw-toothed jaws, 
venturing but a moment’s glance into 
its icy throat? Who has faced the puni- 
ness of his own existence as he rounded a 
sheer white curve, one careless step on 
whose glassy slope would send him hur- 
tling to the rocks ten thousand feet below? 
None but the climber that has come to 
grips with the peaks knows the stir of it. 
None but he can gauge the final triumph 
when, by steps hacked up the face of a 
defiant cliff, across a yawning crevasse by 
the aid of the life-line, up a last steep 
slope in the teeth of a bitter wind, he 
drags himself to the leader’s side—and 
there stands face to face with the uni- 
verse! There, above billowing seas of 
cloud, he looks out over the edge of the 
world, and what he sees is measured by 
what is in his own heart. 


Unto each the voice and vision “eee 
And to each a man that knows his naked soul! 
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Not for more than a little while can he 
stand to look—only long enough to write 
his name in the record and make the 
cairn for its burial; long enough, perhaps, 
if he’s on a crater’s rim—an ancient 
hearthstone, maybe, of one of the Red 
Gods himself!—to heat a cup of snow with 
a bouillon cube over one of the steaming 
fissures in the rock, and down a hasty 
drink before it freezes in the wind. Then, 
face about, once more the line is headed 
for the valleys. 

Night finds a sore-spent company 
trudging through the woods and into the 
circle of the firelight at the camp. But 
hot supper and the balsam boughs are 
ready for the rescue, and what’s the odds? 
The climb of the year has been made, the 
summer outing has achieved its purposes. 
Morning will see the breaking of the 
camp. 


S° for two weeks or a month, according 
to whether it’s in the reaches of the 
northern peaks with their cold nights and 
distance from supplies, or the milder and 
more accessible Sierra, the summer camp 
is an institution. In the Canadian Rock- 
ies an eight to ten days’ outing in a 
group of alpine peaks accomplishes a deal 
of climbing and exploring. In Colorado, 
camping at the base of a 14,000-foot 
eminence, two weeks give as vigorous a 
spell of mountain work as one may want. 
At the heights of the Coast ranges, the 
Mazamas and Mountaineers put in from 
two weeks to a month in climbing the 
ice-bound summits, while the Sierras, 
able to go lighter, make more meandering 
trips among the peaks of the High Ne- 
vadas. Much of it is work, but a lot of 
it is play. Much of the work is in the 
nature of play, and no matter how rigor- 
ous the days, they are enjoyed to the 
limit. At night there are the camp-fires 
and the “jinks.” There may be a great 
“Sell” circus, with thrilling equestrian 
feats by the kind permission of the pack- 
mules. vaudeville performance of 
barber-shop melody and “stunts” may 
be quite outrivaled by a gipsy chorus 
done in grease paint and bandanas. Or 
one like John Burroughs or Enos Mills— 
= Muir no longer walks among his 

eloved hills—may talk of his staider 
experiences in the life of the open. For 
numbered as guests or members, the 
mountaineering clubs count many dis- 
tinguished men and women in their per- 
sonnel—scientists, statesmen, social work- 
ers, writers, citizens—and to rub elbows 
in the fellowship of the camp and trail 
with others of large vision and sizable 
endeavor, is to get a little nearer to the 
heights of living. 

The mountaineering clubs of the West 
count a membership of some four thou- 
sand “hikers,” men and women from all 
over the world and of all trades and pro- 
fessions, active workers of every sort. 
That they are active in something goes 
without saying. None ever qualifies as a 
mountaineer who is pron to idleness. 
It is not his aspiration! But if it were, he 
would fail of his test on the first cross- 
country “hike” he undertook. For it is 
not alone the physical endurance that 
qualifies a mountaineer; it is the spirit of 
the worker. It is this that makes for the 
comradeship of the trail, the fellowship of 
the camp. It is this that classes moun- 
taineering as the cleanest sport in the 
world; it is this that gives to the rigors of 


the game something more than a season’s 
value, for behind the expeditions of every 
mountaineering club is a purpose ex- 
pressing, in its largest sense, the spirit of 
the worker. 

The Sierras, for instance, pioneers of 
the Western clubs, came into existence in 
1892 in the early days of the forestry 
movement when, under the leadership of 
fons Muir, that reverent patriarch of the 

ills, a coterie of interested persons got 
together for a purpose which, expressed 
in their by-laws, set the pace for all the 
clubs that have followed. ‘To explore, 
enjoy and render accessible the mountain 
regions of the Pacific Coast, to publish 
authentic information concerning them; 
to enlist the support and codperation of 
the people and the Government in pre- 
serving the forests and other natural fea- 
tures of the Sierra Nevada mountains”— 
that was the pledge of the Sierras, echoed 
by the Mazamas in 1894 when, in a dra- 
matic moment on the summit of Mount 
Hood, their club came into being as the 
next of its kind. In 1906-7 the Moun- 
taineers of Washington and the two 
Canadian clubs were formed with similar 
aims toward the Pacific Northwest, and 
at Denver the Colorado Mountain Club, 
now in its sixth year, purposes “‘to unite 
the energy, interests and knowledge of 
the lovers, students and explorers of the 
mountains of Colorado.” ‘Thus each to 
its own terrain. 


N California there have been saved 

from the axe the giant redwoods, young 
a thousand years before Moses led the 
Children of Israel through the wilderness, 
and the Yosemite, Tuolumne, Kern and 
Kings river paradises are not the least 
of the gifts of the Sierras to the nation. 
The Crater Lake region in Oregon and 
the Rainier National Park and that 
National Monument uprearing in the 
Olympics, have given to the people 
national playgrounds as large as kingdoms 
of Europe, thanks to the Mazamas and 
the Mountaineers. A signal service of 
the British Columbia Club has been the 
opening of the hitherto inaccessible Gari- 
baldi district, fifty miles north of Van- 
couver, and this, together with the zealous 
work of the Canadian Alpine Club in ex- 
ploring, surveying and mapping the Cana- 
dian Rockies, has given a new wonderland 
to the world. The Colorado Club, besides 
its exploration work in the southern 
Rockies, conducts lectures and courses in 
the public schools on life out-of-doors. 

Therefore, it is not only for love of the 
languorous woods and loamy trails, “a 
couch of new-pulled hemlock and the 
starlight on our faces,” that the canyons 
echo every year to a joyous visitation. 
Nor even for the lustier thrills of the 
grim steeps, the clatter of shale under 
clambering feet, the roar of avalanche, 
the scaling of ice-bound pinnacle, do the 
hardiest of the climbers risk the perils 
of the heights. But that trails may be 
blazed for others to follow, that the aed 
of the vandal may be stayed and that the 
storied cliffs may be read and the tale of 
the world’s making be passed on to com- 
ing ages—that is the serious purpose of 
the mountaineer. 


“And we go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world we’re overdue! 
’Send the road is clear before you when the 
old spring fret comes o’er you, 
And the Red Gods call for you!” 
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The Red Rebels. 
Declare War 


(Continued from page 21) 


one central body. Upon the appointed 
day, at the dawn of the Social Revolu- 
tion, every worker in all the industrial 
world would join in the final General 
Strike and, presto! the porterhouse mil- 
lennium would be there, full blown, the 
era of stew and beans for the workers | 
would vanish in a twinkling. Against the | 
folded arms of the world’s workers all the | 
bayonets and machine guns of capital 
would be helpless, argues the I. W. W. 

That is the theory, the philosophy un- 
derlying the activities of the international 
revolutionary organization agitating in 
the United States as the I. W. W. It 
is anti-nationalistic, anti-patriotic, anti- | 
militaristic to the core; it recognizes no | 
law; it declines to hamper its freedom of | 
action by agreements or contracts; as in 
Butte it strikes first and makes its de- 
mands afterward. Unlike many craft 
unions, it never “closes its charter.” It 
does not charge five, ten, fifty or a hun- 
dred dollars’ initiation fee. A dollar 
gives any worker admission to its ranks, 
and it draws no line of color, race or sex. 
Its organization is as elastic as the Con- | 
stitution and it is as hard to eradicate as 
the boll weevil. And its greatest, deepest | 
strength lies in the fact that it extends 
the red hand of fellowship to the lowliest 
of the workers, that it has made itself the 
special champion of those who are paid 
the least and work the longest and the 
hardest, that it has taken up the cudgels 
for the “wops” and the “bohunks,” for 
the masses of the ignorant immigrants 
neglected by the authorities, despised 
even by their aristocratic native fellow 
workers, abandoned by all to the mercy 
of the greediest among employers, of the 
most brutal among gang bosses. 


AM not singing a panegyric of the 

I.W.W. I am merel pein he: to 
analyze and lay bare he sources from 
which this organization of avowed rebels 
derives its immense strength, a power 
vast enough to shut down the country’s 
greatest copper mines during a period 
when every pound of the metal is urgently 
needed, to paralyze the lumber industry | 
in three states and to spread terror in a 
hundred farming communities. 

It is possible that German money has | 
been used liberally to bring about the 
present activities of the organization, but 
ittwould be an imitation of the ostrich to 
attribute the full scope of I. W. W. ac- 
tions to this source. The real I. W. W. 
does not mind being called a traitor or a 
slacker; he merely grins and acknowledges 
cheerfully his total lack of patriotism. 
He maintains that governments of all 
kinds, that wars of all kinds are conducted 
solely for the benefit of the capitalists and 
that he, a mere slave, has no interest in 
them except to make use of the most 
favorable opportunity, when the masters 
have fallen out, to grab for himself, for 
his fellow slaves in mill, mine, forest and 
field, all that he can possibly extract out 
of the necessities of the dominant class. 
This theory, this mode of action is well 
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exemplified in present events. They have 
not reached their limit. Unless all signs 
fail, the lumber strike, at present writing 
confined to northern Idaho, to western 
Montana and eastern Washington, will 
extend across the Cascades into western 
Washington and Oregon, location of the 
most important mills in the Far West. 
Furthermore, there are signs that the 
1. W. W. organizers have been extremely 
—and successfully—burrowing into the 
humming shipyards of the Pacific North- 
west, especially along Puget Sound. In 
Seattle, according to the I. W. W. organ, 
ten secretaries are hard at work, and one 
of them is reported to have signed up four 
hundred new members in three days. In 
Aberdeen, Washington, where a bitter 
strike and free-speech fight was fought 
out five years ago, five organizers are 
issuing red cards to such an extent that 
they have created an I. W. W. Domestic 
= Union even among the servant 
girls. 


digas years ago many charges of dyna- 
mite—and of corruption—caused to 
blow intoa thousand piecesoneof the oldest 
and strongest of the Far Western labor 
unions, the Butte local of the Western 
Federation of Miners, an organization 
that had dominated the industrial and 
political situation of the famous camp for 
decades. The I. W. W. element supplied 
the dynamite, the fuse and seddiok whe 
match. Following the demise of the 
Western Federation of Miners, Sam 
Gompers endeavored to gather the rem- 
nant of the organization into the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor, but the Gompers 
organization did not stand the test. 
When the I. W. W. element on the spur 
of the moment organized a new union in 
June and calied the miners out on strike, 
the Gompers organization cheered and 
marched bodily into the camp of the 
forces commanded by Wm. D. Haywood, 
generalissimo of the I. W. W. Similar 
desertions took place in Bisbee, Globe, 
Miami and Clifton, Arizona; in Jerome a 
strike of the copper miners had just been 
settled to the satisfaction, apparently, of 
the men when the I. W. W. leaders called 
upon the miners to strike in sympathy 
with their Bisbee fellow workers. They 
struck, settlements and agreements not- 
withstanding. In Butte the blacksmiths, 
the machinists and other crafts twiddled 
their thumbs at Gompers and, disregard- 
ing their signed agreements, walked out 
on sympathetic strikes. Everywhere the 
I. W. W. demonstrated that they had the 
power to set at naught the ideal of pa- 
triotic duty and to guide the actions of 
the workers along the lines of crass and 
open self-interest. 

Of course they enjoyed a perfect com- 
bination of circumstances. An actual 
labor shortage existed in every line of en- 
deavor. Employers were more or less 
competing with one another. Tales of 
fabulous profits, many of them true, were 
constantly recited, the workers’ envy was 
aroused by constant comparison of their 
earnings with the profits of the capitalist. 
The high cost of living was exploited for 
all it was worth and more. No argument 
was left unpolished by nimble-tongued 
advocates of the Social Revolution who, 
however, were careful to subordinate 
their ultimate aims to the necessities of 
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the moment. It seems that the word 
went out from headquarters to lay off 
the rough blood-and-thunder stuff, to 
tone down the revolutionary arguments, 
to play on the men’s cupidity in order to 
arouse them to action. And the plan 
worked, is still working, just as it worked 
in Australia where the coal miners re- 
mained sullenly on strike even though 
the wheat ships and transports carrying 
supplies to the heroic fighters in Asia 
Minor and in France had to lie tied up at 
the docks. The sullen envy artfully 
aroused by a handful of skilled agitators 
sufficed to overpower the voice of duty 
and patriotism. 

Well, you say, what can be done about 
it? Shall the soldiers be called out? 
Shall machine guns be used to bring the 
men to reason? Shall the worst agitators 
be presented with hempen necklaces by 
vigilance committees? 

I have no ready-made solution for the 
problem presented by the growing power 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
but I do not believe, looking back into 
history, that machine guns and gibbets 
are an effective remedy. It has been 
tried too often to promise lasting results. 
Rather I am inclined to look for a partial 
solution of the problem in the conditions 
as they exist in San Francisco and en- 
virons. 

Of the San Francisco field the secretary 
of the I. W. W. speaks with bitter con- 
tempt. He can’t make any headway. 
They won’t listen to him. They won't 
enthuse at all, at all over the idea of the 
One Big Union. The little red member- 
ship card, proudly designated their Lib- 
erty Bond by the I. W. W., finds few 
takers even though a night school has 
been established to drill the doctrine of 
the Grand Bust-up into obtuse heads. 


HE reason for the San Francisco work- 
ers’ total lack of interest in the gospel 
of the I. W. W. is not fartoseek. Through 
a judicious combination of economic, 
olitical and direct action, through the 
iberal attitude of the San Francisco em- 
ployers, the trade unions gyrating around 
the Golden Gate have been able to obtain 
higher wages and shorter hours than those 
normally prevailing anywhere else on the 
Pacific Coast, and the Coast as a whole 
pays the highest average wages in the 
world. In addition to most favorable 
wages and hours, the San Francisco 
unions have for years exerted the strong- 
est pull on the reins that guide the steed 
of municipal administration. In other 
words, the unions have had their own 
sweet way in San Francisco, and they 
do not propose to share even the core 
of the apple with outside interlopers, be 
they Socialists or Industrial Woden. 
They are perfectly content to let well 
enough severely alone, and they resent— 
with initiation fees of a hundred dollars, 
if necessary—the attempt of any outside 
hoof to get into the trough. 

Vermin and the I. W. W. agitator do 
not survive on a clean, healthy body. In 
drawing this parallel I am not disparaging 
the fanatical adherent of the Big Bang; 
I merely wish to emphasize the fact that 
the multiplication of either indicates the 
presence of an unhealthy, unclean, dis- 
eased spot. Wherever men are well paid, 
work reasonable hours and are reasonably 
content, the I. W. W. propaganda can 
make small headway, but it takes root 


and blossoms almost overnight where 
working conditions are bad, hours long 
and wages low. The bloody riot among 
the Wheatland, California, hop pickers 
several years ago would not have hap- 
pened rd bad sanitary and working con- 
ditions had not created a_ smoldering 
resentment which could be fanned into 
red flame by the over-joyed agitators, nor 
would it have been possible this summer 
to tie up a good two-thirds of the Far. 
Western copper industry if the discontent 
of the well paid miners had not been art- 
fully aroused by the incessant reference 
to the millions (se into the pockets of 
the stockholders. 


en perhaps to current opin- 
ion, I believe that the Industrial 
Workers of the World have in the past ren- 
dered the country great and useful services. 
Their strident yelps have succeeded in fo- 
cusing public attention upon the deplorable 
condition of the itinerant worker. The 
marked improvement in the conditions 
surrounding the casual laborer employed 
in the construction camps, on the rail- 
roads, in the forests and mines of the Far 
West, an improvement noticed almost 
everywhere by the sociological student, 
is in large part traceable to the persistent 
agitation of this organization of raucous- 
voiced professional rebels. The trade 
unions lived alongside of the old condi- 
tions for many decades without casting 
more than a casual glance at the hoboes 
and blanket-stiffs. The trade unions did 
not care so long as their own nest was 
warm and soft. It remained for the 
I. W. W. to reach down and lighten the 
despised bohunk’s burden. 

But this service was not rendered will- 
ingly. Your dyed-in-the-wool I. W. W. 
has neither wings and a halo nor does he 
play the harp. With him any improve 
ment in the present condition of the work- 
ers is an unwelcome by-product because 
it delays and retards the advent of his dream 
child, the Social Revolution. He hates the 
present order of things with every fiber 
of his warped being, but he cannot over- 
throw it unless he converts the mass of 
the workers to his cause, and he cannot 
convert them unless he proves to them 
the efficiency of the One Big Union by 
winning better conditions for them right 
now. And every time he wins better con- 
ditions for them now, every time he in- 
duces enlightened public sentiment to 
clean up diseased spots on the industrial 
body, his own efforts push the attainment 
of his ultimate goal farther and farther 
into the future. 

So he becomes bitter, filled with a 
sullen, venomous rage. Dimly realizing 
the futility of his efforts, so far as the 
Universal Crash is concerned, he begins 
to love trouble for trouble’s sake. In the 
sub-basement of the industrial structure 
he burrows and mines and digs and 
scratches for the sheer joy of destruction. 
Physically or mentally & is no longer 
able to do an honest day’s work for fair 
pay: he is useless for any purpose except 
to wield the bellows that blow oxygen in- 
to the glowing embers of discontent. 

There are thousands of men of this 
type, most of them native born or from 
northern Europe, drifting restlessly back 
and forth across the country, their roving 
eyes seeking for places in which to stir up 
trouble. When circumstances are favor- 
able, as at present, they become the 
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leaders of vast armies, only to see their 
ranks melt away again when conditions 
change, for the bulk of American labor is as 
yet uninfected by the I. W. W. poison. And 
the safest, surest remedy against infection 
is a concerted attempt at real social legis- 
lation, a nation-wide, sincere and sus- 
tained effort to reduce unemployment, to 
improve conditions for the lowest stratum 
of America’s labor. If fresh air and sun- 
light is allowed to pour into the corners of 
the nation’s industrial cellar, the I. W. W. 
fungus will disappear. 

But such a national effort is slow and 
cumbersome, takes years and many 
millions. In the meantime the emergency 
caused by a few thousand professional 
I. W. W. agitators is upon us. Industries 
vital to the successful prosecution of the 
war are tied up; more and greater strikes, 
bloody draft riots perhaps are possible 
as a result of their activities. What is to 
be done about it? 

Self-defense is a natural law. The 
I. W. W. agitators are avowedly carrying 
om a continuous war against organized 
society. Under present circumstances the 
government would be justified in putting 
out a dragnet, in gathering five or ten 
thousand of the most active agitators and 
in interning them for the duration of the 
war. Such a measure, tried successfully 
in Aberdeen, in San Diego, in Jerome, 
Arizona, would put a sudden end to most 
of the trouble during the great interna- 
tional crisis, but it will be only temporary. 
A permanent solution can be found only 
in a quickening and broadening of the 
efforts of all agencies engaged in the great 
work of cleaning out the foul corners of 
the nation’s basement. 


The 
Jeweled Cross 


(Continued from page 29) 





But to return to Miss Clara’s watch. 
There was some discussion as to an ap- 
pienies sentiment. I knew well what 

e would have liked. It would have been 
“To Clara from Walter, 1917.” But he 
realized how hard it is to say Walter when 
there are thirty-five years between you, 
and so he wrote the engraver’s copy, 
“To Clara from her Husband, 1917.” 

The crowd on the Appian Way re- 
mains the same age; at sixty it is pretty 
hard to get called Walter; but at any age 
it is an honor to be a husband. 

Next to the elderly husband, I think 
the customer we jewelers most prize is 
the young fellow with a good steady job 
at about a hundred dollars a month, who 
walks into the store some morning, and 
says hesitatingly that he would like to 
see something suitable for a young lady 
at about five dollars. We know the five 
dollar purchase is the first of a series 
which will end only with the plain gold 
wedding ring. 

I have been the route with hundreds of 
them, and can predict almost to a dollar 
how it will work out. I have in fact prac- 
tically standardized the series. For his 
initial five-dollar purchase I usually give 
him a silver mounted umbrella, because 
that is an impersonal sort of a gift, and it 
makes a good show for the money as well. 
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It can also be engraved with the loved 
one’s monogram, and that adds a senti- 
mental little touch. 

This happens, let us suppose, in August. 
The next purchase comes at Christmas 
time. He has meanwhile been calling 
on her regularly, taking her to parties, 
Christian Endeavor socials, and picture 
shows, so that in their set they are looked 
upon as keeping steady company. They 
are not exactly engaged; that is, he has 
never come right out and asked her in so 
many words. He has probably never ex- 
actly kissed her, outside of making playful 
little dabs at her face when helping her 
on with her coat. 

At the same time, affairs are such that 
the Christmas gift must be one of some 
importance, and he will spend fifteen or 
twenty dollars for it. A silver comb, 
brush and mirror set is the standard gift 
for this occasion. 

Her birthday comes in May, and by 
that time they are really and truly en- 
gaged. No other young men come to call 
on her now, or offer to take her home 
from Wednesday evening prayer meeting. 
Real estate men and furniture dealers are 
beginning to take notice of him, and life 
insurance solicitors lie in wait for him at 
every turn. 


.* is cleverly decided that the engage- 
ment ring shall also act in the capacity 
of birthday present, and it is the big pur- 
chase of the romance. One hundred dol- 
lars is the standard price for this necessity 
as paid by the average salaried lover. At 
that figure we used to be able to give him 
a good sized diamond, but the price of 
this necessity has so increased that he 
must now be satisfied with what must ap- 
pear to the girl to be a rather trifling 
stone. Possibly that is the reason so many 
of the girls nowadays are taking under- 
hand methods of getting exact valuation 
of their diamond, through the earring 
scheme. 

Between the engagement and wedding 
ring there is usually one gift, and for it 
he will spend another twenty dollars. 
The standard offering is a gold brooch, 
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set with a diamond about as large as the 
head of a pin. 

Then comes the plain gold wedding ring 
which costs seven dollars and a half, and 
the romance is finished so far as the jew- 
eler is concerned, for hundred dollar a 
month salaries do not allow for jewelry 
store luxuries, when two people have to 
live on it. 


AVE you ever been on a committee 

appointed to buy a present for the re- 
tiring Exalted Potentate, or office manager, 
or assistant postmaster? Selling to a com- 
mittee is distinctly a matter of luck, and 
not of salesmanship. The committee is 
usually composed of three men. Two 
of them are good-naturedly disposed to 
make a quick job of it, and buy at the 
first store they visit, if anything suitable 
can be found. 

But the third man prides himself on 
being a shrewd buyer. He sternly holds 
the others down, and insists on Bese 
all around town before coming to a de- 
cision. They must go to the jewelry 
stores to look at gold watches and silver- 
ware, to the furniture store for roll top 
desks, to the leather goods store for suit- 
cases, to the department store for oriental 
rugs, and to the electrical store for bronze 
figures which hold little clusters of incan- 
descent lights above their heads. 

Such a committee came into my store 
not long ago. They were from one of the 
railroad offices, and had been entrusted 
with the spending of fifty dollars which 
had been raised among the office force to 
buy a suitable present for the retiring 
general passenger agent. I showed them 
diamond scarf pins, gold watches, silver 
knives and forks, and everything else in 
the store which seemed suitable for the 
occasion. 

But the shrewd buyer was against me. 
He had a little notebook in which he in- 
dustriously wrote down the names and 
prices of various articles, saying that they 
would come to a decision later. I could 
see however that one of the good-natured 
members was getting tired of the job. 
He wandered discontentedly around the 


store, while the shrewd buyer was writing 
in the notebook, and finally stopped in 
front of a large silver plated loving cup. 

“How much is this thing?” he called 
out. 

I replied that it was fifty dollars, and 
very reasonable at that price. I might 
have added that we had carried it in 
stock for four years. 

“This is just what we want for Herb’s 
present,” he said to the others. “I am 
tired of going around to all these stores. 
My desk at the office is piled up with 
work, and I promised I would be home to 
supper on time tonight.” 

he shrewd buyer protested that they 
had not yet been anywhere to look at 
roll top desks, but the good-natured mem- 
ber simply balked at any more looking. 
I saw my opportunity and suggested that 
the loving cup could be engraved with an 
appropriate inscription, and I would also 
contribute a bottle of wine with which it 
could be filled on the occasion of its pres- 
entation. I also intimated that we could 
go out and get the wine immediately, and 
at the same time have a little high ball 
around. This last appealed pretty 
strongly, and three minutes later, in a 
convenient cafe, I paid for a bottle of 
wine and four Bourbon high balls. 

The general passenger agent’s wife will 
be mad to the end of her days every time 
she thinks of the good money spent for 
Herb’s useless loving cup, when :t might 
have been some sterling silver soup 
spoons and salad forks in the Dolly 
Madison pattern to match the rest of 
her set. 

Lawyers and preachers have been lord- 
ing it over us for years because they claim 
to come most intimately into other peo- 
ple’s lives. But no lawyer or preacher 
ever came in contact with so much human 
nature as the storekeeper who stands 
every day behind a counter selling things 
at retail. 

For when a man goes out to spend his 
money he is so interested that he forgets 
to conceal his real self. Plain human 
nature lies on the showcase beside the 
solid gold watch he is bargaining for. 








Treasure from the Sea 


(Continued from page 33) 


own that his mind was entirely clear. 
Some burning purpose had inflamed him 
with a sudden life and energy. His com- 
mands were sharp and short. He seemed 
again the man he had been upon his 
quarter-deck. 

George arrived by the time the captain 
was ready. With a sailor’s awkwardness 
George was driving a bony horse attached 
to a very humble vehicle, the wagon of a 
vegetable-peddler who dwelt in some 
hole or corner under the cliff. Into this 
he lifted the captain, who was a strange 
sight in pea-jacket and sou’wester, with 
carpet slippers on his helpless feet. In 
his arms he carried the black box, shelter- 
ing it carefully from the rain. 

Then Joanna came out, bringing a 
steamer-rug. She had found a moment 
to change her wet skirts, and was hatted 
and cloaked, ready for the weather. Both 
George and the captain stared at her. 

“Get you back!” ordered the captain 


sternly. “This is no woman’s business!” 

But Joanna got into the wagon. Her 
fair face was calm. “I promised mother,” 
she explained simply. 

The captain opened his grim lips— 
then closed them again. Perhaps in that 
moment he realized that Joanna was his 
daughter as well as her mother’s. At any 
rate he submitted to the force, serenely 
irresistible, that he felt in her. As to 
Joanna, she gave not a thought to the 
ease of her victory. It would have been 
all the same to her if George and her 
father had threatened her with pistols. 
With luminous clearness she saw her duty 
before her; martyrdom would have been 
an incident. She covered her father with 
the rug and sustained him with the soft 
strength of her fair arms while the wagon 
bumped and rattled over the cobbles on 
its way down the hill. 

George’s launch, the Flying Gull, was 
at its accustomed mooring. He got the 


captain aboard and snug in the tiny 
cuddy. ‘Then he disappeared with the 
horse and wagon, returning presently on 
foot. The captain was beginning to chafe. 
“We'll miss the tide, we'll miss the tide!” 
he kept repeating. 

“The Gull will clear the sand-bar on a 
half-tide, sir,” George assured him. 


OANNA sat on deck while the launch 

ran down the bay. The world about 
her was all a gray welter of flying rain and 
oily tumbling waves. The wind came 
rushing from the south with a deep sough- 
ing note. ‘They steered past spectral 
forms of ships, skimmed by Alcatraz with 
its dreary prison-piles. The chill draft 
from the Gate met them, so that Joanna 
shivered in her heavy coat. But she came 
of stout sea-stock. She felt an obscure 
pleasure in the storm, in the wild solitari- 
ness of their voyage, cut off from human- 
kind in this world of mist and sea. 

They took the north channel, under 
the beetling cliffs of the Marin shore. 
They edged away from the wild surge of 
foam around Point Bonita. The launch 
began to plunge. They were on the open 
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ocean, in the fierce chop of the Potato 
Patch. 

The launch ran northwest along the 
coast, which showed now and again 
through the rolling rain-clouds as a line 
of threatening cliffs or a huge, vague, 
mountainous bulk reaching into the sod- 
den sky. The little quivering craft fled 
swiftly before pursuing, vengeful crests, 
which savagely reared and broke and fell 
just too late to overwhelm it. Joanna 
was drenched with flying spume. She 
went and crouched in the entrance to the 
cuddy. Inside, her father was lying with 
closed eyes, his arm across the black box. 
She spoke to him. He raised his lids, 


‘looking at her briefly with a remote, in- 


different gaze. It was as if he were guard- 
ing the sinking fire of life within him for 
one last burning moment which should 
consume him utterly—that moment 
toward which Joanna felt that through 
storm and peril they were voyaging. 
Now the wall of cliffs receded, and in 
their stead appeared a low white line, a 
mile’s length of sand-spit, beyond whose 
narrow barrier lay a lagoon, a place of 
reeds and sedges and winding deep- 
water channels. At the far end of the spit 
was a break, through which the current 
drew swiftly. George turned the head 
of the launch toward it. A line of for- 
midable rollers intervened. The little 
boat plunged directly for them, was 
seized, lifted, driven shoreward as by the 
chrust of a mighty arm. The current 
swirled them through the channel. The 
staccato snortings of the engine ceased. 





The launch drifted grets on and bumped | 
4 | 


against the piles of a little wharf. 
A MAN came from the open door of a 
shed and looked down into the boat. 
He had a sea-tanned Scandinavian face 
surmounted by a preposterous derby hat, 
from which the rain trickled dismally. 
“Hello, Chris!’ George showed a grin 
of recognition. “I'd ’a’ had to gone after 


you if you hadn’t’a’ chanced to be hangin’ | 


round. 

He passed the mooring-line to the man 
on the wharf, who gave it a turn round a 
block. Then the sailor stepped ashore 
and held a consultation with his friend. 


Chris departed down a muddy road | 
that ran under a hill. George walked up | 


and down, whistling. 
with an air of waicing on fate. 

Soon Chris returned with a horse and 
wagon. Both wagon and harness ap- 
peared to be held together in a casual 


Joanna sat still, | 


manner with string. Between them the | 
two men got the captain lifted from the | 


boat to the level of the wharf and into 


the conveyance. Joanna followed, George | 


carefully assisting her. He had 


a queer, | 


sardonic sort of devotion to his old skip- | 


per’s daughter. 

When they were all in the wagon, Chris 
took the lines. “ 
navigatin’ I ain’t ekil to,” George re- 


| 


+4 


“This ’ere’s a kind o’ | 


| 


marked, in relinquishing the conduct of | 


the expedition. 
They rounded the hill and came into 
a winding village street. Through her 


preoccupation Joanna tasted the sweet- | 


ness of the air, the scent of the teeming, 
springing life of the earth which the rain 
had awakened. She saw the greening 
hillsides, the willows drooping in old 
gardens, the somber beauty of cypresses 
massed against the wind. ‘The road 
passed the store and blacksmith’s shop 


| 











The End of the World? 


O. It’s not. She is being pretty cruelly 
battered, but she will survive. This mad- 
ness, this thing we call War, that attacks her 
at times, has terrible powers, but it hasn’t the 


power to last. 


While it’s here, there are some compensa- 
tions. We are stirred to our depths, we are 
all more alive, more sincere. There was never 
such a time for true friendships, and for all 


that’s most real. 


The Metropolitan Magazine is fighting its 
part in this war. Read its searching editorials 
that keep just ahead of the times, its news of 
conditions abroad by the keen William Hard, 
its articles by Roosevelt that ring out across 
the whole land, its spirited, truth-dealing fic- 
tion, its words of the future,—that new and 
more vigorous age that is already dawning. 

It’s the kind of a magazine American 
homes need in war-time 
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and turned toward the sea. Its roar was 
swept to them suddenly, a great tumul- 
tuous surge of sound. The street was 
lined with small white houses, with an air 
of thrift and neatness about them oddly 
reminiscent of a New England coast 
village. Butin the dooryards the Novem- 
ber rain was beating the roses to pieces. 

Before a cottage where a pair of whale’s 
vertebrae were disposed ornamentally 
one on either side the front door, the 
wagon halted. The little place gave you 
the feeling of having all sail furled and 
made snug for the storm. 

“Cap’ain Crowe,” said Chris, at the 
same time nodding to a face that was 
pressed against the window-pane. 

The face disappeared and Ben Crowe 
came out upon his doorstep in the rain. 
He looked with a blank, somewhat awed 
expression at the wagon and its strange 
freight. Chris and George were lifting 
out the captain. The task gave them 
trouble because he would not for an in- 
stant relinquish his grasp of the black 
box. But they managed to convey him 
up the walk and into the little sitting- 
room. When they had seated the old 
man before the bright grate-fire Chris 
and the sailor departed. “We can’t go 
out ag’in till next turn o’ tide,” George 
explained to Joanna. The two men went 
off together with curious backward 
glances at the strange group they had left. 

Without a nad Paks disappeared 
into his kitchen, returning with a steam- 
ing kettle in his hand. “Tea or toddy?” 
he demanded of Joanna, and on her reply 
brewed her a cup of strong tea. She drank 
with avidity. She realized suddenly that 
she was shivering, and fatigued beyond 
allname. They had been for three hours 
on the water. For himself and Captain 
Norgrove Crowe mixed toddy. Joanna 
held the glass to her father’s lips as he sat 
huddled in his chair with half-shut, filmy 


eyes. 


HE draught revived him. He sat up 
and looked about him. Perception, 
memory, purpose, gathered in hisface. The 
light returned to his eyes, as if a dim expir- 
ing spark had been suddenly blown upon. 
“‘Ben Crowe,” he began, in a full, strong 
voice, “this here’s the end o’ what began 
that day when you met me comin’ up the 
companionway o’ the derelict with the 
black box under my arm. ‘What’s that?’ 
says you—and never a word says 1. And 
you went down into the cabin where the 
dead man lay. I heard you say to your- 
self, ‘Oh, so that’s it, is it?” and up you 
comes again and says to me, ‘Cap’ain,’ 
you says, ‘remember we’re pardners in 
this here voyage. It’s share and share 
alike,’ you says, ‘though so far there’s 
been little to share. But there’s always 
a turn to luck!’ And you pipes an eye at 
the black box. 

“Ben Crowe, you thought I’d done 
murder outright for that box, and willin’ 
you was to stand in and take your half o’ 
what come of it. So bein’ as you weren’t 
squeamish, thinks I, what call for me to 
be—and mebbe not believed anyhow? 
But here and now, and me soon to be a 
dead man myself, I say, be what there 
may on my soul, there ain’t the guilt o’ 
wilful murder. When we boarded the 
derelict and found the poor spectacled 
lubber there alone, with every other 
mother’s son gone off in the boats, no 
thought o’ harm was in my mind. He 
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looked more like a missionary nor a 
trader, and that’s what I took him for. 
He seemed half silly, like, what with 
fright and his tongue how’ swole for want 
o’ water till he couldn’t speak plain. 
Says I, ‘Get what traps you want and 
come along,’ for the old tub was a-settlin’ 
pretty fast. Then as luck would have it, 
down I went after him, thinkin’ I might 
find a few pickles or such in the cabin. 


Bee fg chap was busy at a locker. He 

turned round when he heard me, and 
in his hands was the black box. And it was 
open. Quick as a flash down came the lid 
when he saw my face, and his eyes got 
big and round behind his spectacles. But 
in that flash—jest a wink, you might 
say—I saw! I saw pearls, Ben Crowe, a 
nest of ’em lyin’ there in cotton, every 
one of ’em fit to go into a queen’s corynet. 
And this in a season when us reg’lar ones 
hadn’t picked up the price o’ a barrel 0’ 
salt horse. A nice sort you are, thinks | 
to myself, a-lookin’ like a preacher and 
a-turnin’ a trick that smooth! 

“T p’inted to the box, what he was 
jabbin’ at with a little key. ‘An even 
break? says I. But he clutched the box 
tight, holdin’ it to him like it was a baby, 
and gabbled something I couldn’t make 
out, what with his tongue bein’ dried like 
a shoe-sole. 

‘Look here,’ says I, ‘fifty per cent is 
the price, if you come with us, and if you 
don’t like the bargain, the sharks will 
make a stiffer one,’ says 1. 

“But he went on huddlin’ the box up 
to him and tryin’ to talk. I couldn’t 
make out a word, but there was one thing 
sure—the fellow weren’t goin’ shares in 
that there box with nobody. 

“I lost patience then, bein’ as is well 
known a.short-tempered man and not 
used to bein’ argyed with. Besides, there 
was a kind o’ sickly gurglin’ goin’ on in 
the hold that meant we hadn’t much 
time left for palaverin’. ‘You jest hand 
that over to me,’ I says, ‘and we'll settle 
about the sharin’ of it later. You kin 
depend on it bein’ all square. The Pearl 
of the Islands ain’t no pirate.’ And with 
that I reached out for the box. 

“Well, he dodged back from me, with 
a sound from his cracked lips like a 
bleatin’ sheep. He dodged, and I after 
him. I laid hands on the box and 
wrenched it away, and the jerk threw 
him off his indoors legs and over he goes, 
hittin’ his head on the corner o’ the table. 

“He never moved after that, except 
jest to settle down a little, like he was 
goin’ to sleep. The blood was runnin’ 
from his head slow and oozy, and his eyes 
stared up through his spectacles sort o’ 

oggly, like a fish’s. I felt of his heart. 
it was still. I took the black box and 
went on deck. Within an hour, from the 
schooner, we saw the derelict go down.” 

The captain’s voice died away and his 
chin sank upon his breast. A lethargic 
quiet stole over him. His dim eyes seemed 
to stare across the wide sea-spaces, across 
immeasurable deeps of vanished years, 
and behold again the foundering of the 
derelict with her freight of death. From 
this lapse into the past he was roused by 
the voice of Ben Crowe, who, bending 
forward, his hands clutching his gaunt 
knees, shot forth a question like a bullet: 

“Jed Norgrove, why the hell didn’t you 
open that box?” The sagging figure 
straightened. The dim eyes flashed. 


“Mr. Crowe, I’ll have you keep in mind 
who’s master o’ this here schooner. You'll 
ag to be less free with your tongue, 
sir! 

“Well, I swan!’ marveled Crowe under 
his breath. He glanced with raised eye- 
brows at the pallid Joanna, who sat with 
her straining hands clasped, as if in her 
father’s story she heard his final plea 
before the throne of doom. 

But the brief flame flickered and went 
out. The captain’s fingers plucked 
weakly at the rug upon his knees. When 
he resumed, they saw that he had for- 
aoe both his anger and the occasion 
of it. 

“Down in the cabin o’ the Pearl I set 
a-lookin’ at that box. That was all I 
did—jest set. There was times when I’d 

ut out a hand—and then I’d draw it 
ack. And the sweat would come out 
all over me. All of a sweat with lustin’ 
for them pearls I was—and yet naught 
could I see but them open, goggly eyes 
starin’ up through the water at me— 
watchin’. 

“Then down you come and says, ‘Well, 
what will the shares amount to?’ Says I, 
‘I ain’t looked to see.’ Well, I expect you 
recollect the rest, how the words ran be- 
tween us, till finally, to settle the thing, 
I says, ‘Ben Crowe, I ain’t openin’ that 
box now, and I ain’t sayin’ when I will. 
But this much I’ll say and hold to: When 
I open it you'll be there!’ 


“NS more than you did I know when 

that would be. But you and me had 
sailed the seas together a considerable 
while, and you didn’t argy no more. 
Queer looks you’d give me now and then, 
and the crew got cussed pretty liberal. 
And so we finished out the cruise. And 
the box weren’t opened. 

“For there was I with rudder fouled, 
caught in the twist o’ contrary currents. 
Fear there was in my "ans 2 I’d took 
to seein’ eyes pretty reg’lar in the dark 
—but no repentance. No, sir; every 
time I thought o’ them pearls I fair licked 
my lips. And I knew well, havin’ been 
taught proper, that without repentance 
there was no use in runnin’ up distress 
signals. Repent—l’d argy to myself— 
what for? P didn’t go for to kill him; 
why shouldn’t I take what come to me by 
accident, like? And yet, if ever I’d make 
a move for the box, my hand was held 
back. No, it weren’t a thing for me, a 
hard-swearin’ man, and a drinkin’ in my 
time, to settle by myself. 

“Shut and locked 1 took that box home 
to Mary. Shut and locked I laid it by 
our bedside. Says she, ‘Husband, what 
is that? And | turned and looked at 
her—and she never asked no more. 

“Well, there I left it—right there with 
Mary. I knew how she’d pray over it, 
wrastlin’ for me in spirit night and day. 
There was times when I'd seem to feel 
her conquerin’, when I’d think I’d give 
up and be saved. Buta sight o’ the black 
box would fetch me about again. Every 
time I come home from a cruise there was 
Mary waitin’, lookin’ at me with hungry 
eyes to know if I’d found grace to take 
and heave the thing into the sea. And 
it would be like the shadow o’ death on 
her face when she saw it hadn’t come to 
me yet. 

“Oh, them pearls! More and more | 
dreamed of ’em, more and more I loved 
the thought of ’em, the feelin’ that, shut 
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up in the box as they was, they was mine 
—mine! And my promise to you, Ben, 

ot to be like a livin’ sore. There I was, 
edb and tied by a word I’d passed 
unthinkin’, jest to put you off. Over and 
over I’d ’a’ give you your share in money, 
but it took all I could rake and scrape 
together to buy you out o’ the Pearl of 
the Islands, which I did to be quit o’ 
seein’ you. When you set up for yourself 
in the Vulture, you come to me and says, 
Eee Norgrove, you ain’t forgettin’ about 
that black box?’ And I says, ‘When it 
ogg me a dollar, it will you another. 

y word stands; when I open it you'll 
be there.’ 

“Well, Mary died o’ that black box. 
She fair prayed her soul away over it. 
There it was night and day by her bed, the 
black image o’ sin—and Mary never 
could abide sin. There it was, stronger 
than her prayers, holdin’ me tighter than 
ever she could. Mary and the box, they 
fought for me—and the box won. 

“Once, not long before the end, sighin’ 
and turnin’ in the night, she says, Hus. 
band, if I ask it, not for God’s sake, as it 
should be, but for my sake?’ And she 
put her hand—her little, thin hand—in 
mine. And when I lay there mum, she 
knew how it was with me, and I think the 
+ as you might say, went out of her 
then. 


“c ARY died, and all that had stood 
between me and the devil was gone. 
I had dragged my last anchor, and was 
bound for hell like a wreck drivin’ on a 
lee shore. I’d think o’ them big, ripe, 
moony pearls lyin’ in that box, with only 
a little lock that I’d took the key of from 
a dead man’s hand, between us—I’d think 
of ’em till my lips was fair slaverin’! 
After Mary was gone I used to dream 
about ’em often, the pale, smooth, satiny 
beauties, and wake up thinkin’ I had ’em 
in my hands. And the sweat would be 
pourin’ off me. 

“T’d cal’ated all along that while Mary 
lived you wouldn’t trouble me much, 
Ben. I guess you understood about Mary. 
But after she died, I kept the Pearl of the 
Islands a-dodgin’ here and there, wherever 
you weren’t likely to be. The time would 
come—I knew it would—when I would 
be bound to keep my word—but not yet, 
not yet! 

“We met down at Beacon Island, and 
I bullied you under, like I always could 
do, ever since we played on New Bedford 
wharves together. But any man can be 
backed up jest so far, and I saw there 
was nothin’ left but to put all o’ the world 
I could between me and you. You’d find 
me out—I wouldn’t die till my word was 
kept, I knew—but till then I had my 
pearls. 

“You come, Ben—mighty near too late 

ou come, and yet, too soon. There was 
life in me still, mebbe days and weeks o’ 
life to keep my pearls. But me and George 
got all shipshape, and at last this mornin’ 
about eight bells Mary woke me. Says 
she, ‘Arise quickly poe Pi what must be 
done, for the Hour is here!’ 

“Ben Crowe, for thirty year I’ve kept 
you from your own—and I’ve kept my 
word besides. Since the box was ies on 
em that day in the cabin o’ the derelict, 


never a sight have I had o’ my pearls— 
for mine by right o’ blood-guiltiness I’ve 
claimed ’em in my heart to be. But 
they’ll be yours now, yours and the girl’s. 
But for me, that have hungered and 
thirsted after ’em, one look—jest one 
look before I go!” 


ITH twitching hands the captain felt 

in his bosom and drew out a key 
attached to a cord. There was a terrible 
eagerness in his face as he turned the box 
upon his knees, feeling and fumbling for the 
lock. Feverishly Ben Crowe hitched his 
chair forward, his eyes glued to the box, his 
withered face the mere lascivious mask 
of greed and desire. 

But Joanna sprang toward them. In 
a flash she had seen her life unroll before 
her as but the long, prayerful preparation 
for this supreme moment of struggle with 
the demon of the black box. 

“Wait, oh, wait!” she implored. 
“Father—it is the devil’s own lure! 
There is blood on the pearls, blood—that 
only the tears of penitence and renun- 
ciation can wash away. Oh, it is surely 
God’s grace, my mother’s prayers, that 
have kept you so long from enjoying the 
fruits ot sie sin, that have left the way 


of repentance still open. Let us go to- 
gether, Captain Crowe and I, and cast 
the treasure back into the sea. Then 


will we be free to implore God’s mercy 
—don’t open the box, father, don’t open 
the box!’ 

Crowe turned upon her, snarling. 
“Don’t open the box?” he wheezed 
shrilly. “Don't open the box—and me 
waitin’ thirty year!” 

But it was her father’s answer that 
froze her to the dumbness of sheer horror. 

“Girl,” he said in a mighty voice, as 
suddenly loud and fierce and terrible as 
a typhoon of the southern seas, “though I 
be doubly damned for it, I will open the 
box. Yes, for a sight of my pearls before 
I die I will give my soul!” 

With a moan Joanna turned away. 
There were the two terrible old faces 
bending over the box, the knotted hands 
fumbling and clawing at it. She shut her 
eyes, trying to pray, but the room seemed 
filled by a dreadful oppressive Presence 
that claimed them all for its own. No 
words would come, her prayers would not 
rise, and with a sudden shuddering qualm 
Joanna knew why—she too was thinking 
with all her might of the black box! 

From her stunned realization of this 
she was roused by a cry, so shrill and 

oignant that she turned swiftly. It was 
a father who had uttered it, and already 
his head had fallen forward limply, and 


his inert form sagged in the chair. For 
him the Hour had come. ; 
But Joanna did not know this. Her 


eyes had followed Ben Crowe’s, which 
were staring fixedly into the open box. 
His face was gray. 

Joanna ran and leaned over him. A 
layer of yellowing cotton which had lain 
beneath the lid of the box had been 
pushed aside, revealing a cluster of 
smooth, white, delicately rounded forms. 
Beside them lay a card, inscribed in a 
fine, womanish hand: 

Eggs of Prosobonia leucoptera. Very 
rare. 
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POWDER IN SHOES 
AS WELL AS GUNS 


Foot-Ease to Be Added to Equipment - 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 


Under the above heading the Detroit Free Press, 
among other things says: ““The theory is that soldiers 
whose feet are in good condition can walk further and 
faster than soldiers who have corns and bunions in- 
cased in rawhide.” 

One war relief committee reports, of all the things 
sent out last year in their Comfort Bags or “Kits,” 
Allen’s Foot=Ease received the most praise from the 
soldiers and men of the navy. The British and French 
troops in Europe, and the American troops use it, 
because it takes the Friction from the Shoe and 
freshens the feet. There is no foot comforter equal 
to Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, 
the standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, tired, 
aching, perspiring, smarting; swollen, tender feet, 
corns, bunions, blisters or callouses. The Plattsburg 
Camp Manual, chapter on General Advice, states: 
“Every morning shake a little taleum powder or 
Foot=Ease in each shoe.”” Why not orderj a dozen 
or more 25c. boxes to-day from your Druggist or 
Dep’t. store to mail to your friends in training camps 
and in the army and navy. 











A Real Zeppelin Military 
eee 7 a 
Dirigible Airship! 

A real Zeppelin Airship, $1.00 prepaid 
Actually the BIGGEST SENSATION in the Aeronautical 

Field in Years. 

A Five Foot Complete Model of the German Dirigible. 
Equipped with Large Fabric Parachute, Dropping Appa- 
ratus and Complete Inflating Arrangement. 

Will Positively Fly ONE MILE and release Parachute at 
Height of ONE THOUSAND FEET. 

Airship is easily retrieved and may be flown numbers of 
times with a complete exhibition at every flight. May be 
flown free, or, on a still day, attached to a light cord. 


It Will Amaze You! 
Every outfit Complete and Warranted to give more 
Genuine Satisfaction than any Article heretofore offered 
in the Aerial Field. Absolutely new ideas involved. 
Shipped anywhere for $1.00, 


United States War Kite, 
Cloth Planes Complete. Large Reel of Strong Twine, Silk 
Parachute and Releasing Device, Postpaid for $1.50. This 
kite is of the Biplane Type and will carry aloft a small 
Camera, Parachute and Bombs at the same flight, and 
drop them safely and with remarkable precision. 
An exact model of the Man Carrying Kites in use at the 
front today. Both Flyers Prepaid $2.25. 


THE AERO COMPANY, Dept. 15, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 














There is a $25 Prize for You 

if you can write a prize winning 

letter. See page 95 for particulars 
in regard to 


Sunset’s “Ad-Letter”’ 
Contest 
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The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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WE WANT FARMERS 


To help develop every tillable 
acre of the rich fertile farmland 
in this County. We want prac- 
tical, far-seeing, energetic men 
who understand stock-raising, 





dairying, poultry-raising, gen- 
eral farming and fruit-growing. 
Encouragement given those 
who will establish homes and 
show a willingness to work. 
Your reward for your labors, 
aside from aiding your country 
in time of stress, will be profit 
and contentment. 


MONTEREY 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is 100 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, on the main coast line of 
the Southern Pacific railway. 
This County is famous for its 
mild and equable climate and 
beautiful scenery. The rainfall 
is ample and crops yield abun- 
dantly. Good markets. Ex- 
cellent schools. Fine highways. 
Write for illustrated literature 
to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Fruit and Poultry 


Q. Iam writing for your advice as to 
a location. My wife and child need 
a dry, warm climate, so I have been 
studying conditions in northwest Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona with irrigation 
farming in view as we farm here. We 
have $3000, much of it in land, stock, 
notes, etc. We like diversified rather 
than grain farming, but can fit in with 
any paying line. We would like the 
poultry line, if it is profitable, or hogs, 
dairy, alfalfa and hens. We like Pecos 
valley, Texas, or under the Elephant 
Butte, but land seems a bit high on the 
Rio Grande. My plan is to work on a 
ranch until I learn local methods and 
buy a small place later. Can I secure 
work with my wife and two children, all 
skilled farm hands? As we have to sell 
our land here on long time, we wish to 
buy on same time. Would like to get 
into a new country where rich soil is 
low priced and opportunities attractive 
for good farming. Are you informed as 
to prosperity of farmers under the Ele- 
ant 3utte dami—J. M. H., Lenorr, 
NortH CAROLINA. 

A. To be perfectly frank, we do not 
know of any rich land with adequate 
irrigation facilities that can be bought 
cheaply. The irrigated land along the Rio 
Grande and in the Pecos valley in Texas 
is all good alfalfa land, and during the 
past few years the settlers have been 
making good money from their alfalfa 
and stock. During this time the price of 
alfalfa has been unusually high, often 
$24 per ton, and of course the value of 
stock and hogs has gone up correspond- 
ingly. ‘These people are making money 
down there and present abnormal con- 
ditions seem to justify the high price of 
the land. Of course there is any quantity 
of dry farming and semi-arid land that 
can often be bought at your own price, 
but farming on such land must be carried 
on in an extensive way. All dry farming 
requires capital, for special heavy farm 
machinery must be bought. We believe 
that shel ienaael land 1s well worth the 
extra price, for on a comparatively small 
acreage a good living can be made. Like 
everything else, the best land costs 
money, but in the long run it pays. 

As we say, the parts of the South- 
west that you mention are good alfalfa 
and stock countries, but we do not con- 


sider them as good for fruit or poultry 
as many other parts of the Pacific Slope. 
If you are interested in raising fruit and 
poultry together, there is a colony in 
southern California that would surely 
interest you. Here a plan for raising 
fruit and chickens in conjunction has 
been worked out in a highly successful 
way. So much common sense has been 
used in organizing this community that 
the plan is a real success. Through a 
codperative poultry association feed is 
bought to the best advantage and the 
products are sold at the highest prices. 
A man with $2000 can go there and, by 
raising poultry make a good living while 
his fruit trees come into mature bearing. 
This land is high-priced, but the price 
includes ample and permanent water 
rights. 

There promises to be a very real 
shortage of farm laborers this summer and 
in fact as long as the war lasts. A man 
of your very evident intelligence and 
experience should have no difficulty in 
getting work in any locality where you 
are anxious to some day locate. We be- 
lieve that you show the greatest wisdom 
in planning to work in the region which 
you may decide upon, before finally pur- 
chasing there. 


Homesteads Again 


As a reader of your magazine I 
would like to ask you a few questions in 
regard to government homestead land in 
United States, particularly in the coast 
country. I have been told that northern 
California and central and eastern Oregon 
have much open land adapted to ranch- 
ing and dairying available as homestead 
land. Would be very pleased to have 
your opinion on this matter, especially in 
regard to the quality of the soil and the 
grazing prospects for cattle, rainfall and 
market. Kindly send me the location of 
the United States Land Office on the 
Pacific Coast.—H. J., Vancouver, B. C. 

A. The very fact that this Service 
Bureau gets so many letters like yours 
answers the whole homestead land ques- 
tion. It indicates a tremendous desire 
on the part of people of limited means to 
“get back to the land,” and because of 
this insatiable appetite every piece of 
government land the country over has 
been instantly snapped up as the growth 
of population or transportation facilities 
has made it of any possible agricultural 
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value. This process has been going on 
for years, and while it is true that there 
are vast amounts of land in the West that 
remain in the government domain, we 
believe that the overwhelming majority 
of this land is of little or no agricultural 
value. There certainly is not “much open 
land adapted to ranching and dairying 
open to Ceoteuadion” Ranching and 
dairying require cultivated crops, and 
cultivated crops, in turn, require reason- 
ably good soil and sufficient rainfall, or 
at least irrigation as a substitute for it. 
There is plenty of good soil without 
water, and there is plenty of water where 
there is nothing but rough and moun- 
tainous land. Wherever you find the 
combination you are sure to find a 
prosperous community or at least a 
few ranches that occupy all of the land 
that is of any possible value. This condi- 
tion is the result of an inexorable law, 
for this government land has been gone 
over and over again by generations of 
homeseekers, and whenever there was a 
possibility of success, the land has been 
filed upon. The land that remains un- 
claimed is for some very good and sufh- 
cient reason below the margin of possible 
agricultural profit. The tremendous 
number of failures among homesteaders 


shows how unwilling men have been to | 


believe this. 





Here and there there are places where | 


a man who likes a rough life and who has 


had experience under pioneering con- | 
ditions, can win some sort of a living | 


from Nature. He can raise some of his 


own food and graze a few cattle on his | 


own land and on the government forest 
reserves. No one can tell you where 
these places are, for they can only be 
found by personal investigation. There 
is no better place to find them than in 
northern California and central and 
eastern Oregon. It is a very precarious 
sort of undertaking, and unless you will 
gladly endure the hardships and accept 
the denials that it entails, you should 


aim at a life in a more comfortable en- | 


vironment. If you want to farm, you 
should forget about homesteading. To 
farm you need good soil, water, markets, 
transportation; in short, all of those things 
that go to make a developed community, 
and you will find few or none of these 
things with homestead land. If you have 
the capital to develop a homestead, you 
probably have enough to make a start on 
privately purchased land. If you have 
not pie st 4 capital for that, you hardly 
have enough to stick it out under the 
adverse conditions of homesteading. The 
Reclamation Service, the Oregon State 
Immigration Commission and the Oregon 
Agricultural College hold that a home- 
steader should have at least $2000 to 
begin with. We know of innumerable in- 
stances where homesteaders have spent 
from $700 to $1400 on the claims, and 
have then had to relinquish them because 
they had run out of cash. 

The United States Land Offices on the 
Pacific Coast are situated at Eureka, In- 
dependence, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Visalia and Susanville, Cali- 
fornia; at Burns, La Grande, Lakeview, 
Portland, Roseburg and The Dalles, 
Oregon; and at North Yakima, Olympia, 
Seattle, Spokane, Vancouver, Walla Wal- 
la and Waterville, Washington. From 
these offices you can find out what land is 



















Young porkers like 
these are almost 

worth their 
weight 
in gold. 











Make Money and Help Uncle ‘Geom 
Others are Doing Both—So Can You 


A young, energetic high school student in the city of Sacramento, who saw 
the opportunity awaiting him, leased a small acreage, planted it to beans and 
his warehouse receipts show him to be $14,000 ahead for the season. 






Two young farmers, seeing their opportunity too, leased a tract of reclaimed 
land, bought the necessary implements to work the same—the tota! outlay 
being less than $70,000. One half the acreage was sowed in wheat—this was 
sold last week to a big flouring mill for close on to $1,000,000. They are hold- 
ing the barley from the other half. What will be their total profit? 











Innumerable farmers in Sacramento County are raising hogs, in conjunction 
with their farm crops. The initial outlay for a sow and litter is small—the 
buyer is paying from 12 to 15c per pound on the hoof—and many of these 
farmers are getting some pretty good sized checks as a result of this side line 
—fattened on the waste of the fields and orchards. 










Don’t you think you could better yourself in 


Sacramento County 
CALIFORNIA 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial wash from 
the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. Think of rich sedi- 
ment soil extending to this depth and of the creative values contained therein. 
Through this plain runs the Sacramento River, the largest in the state, afford- 
ing cheap transportation for the county’s products between the cities of Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 

















Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid transportation 
facilities to the large Eastern markets. 










Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answeréd. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














Peas, beans 
and all sorts 
of garden 
truck—two 
crops a year 
by farming 
intensively— 
spell dollars 
for the 
grower. 
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Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You sho ai d 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The city by the “Golden 
te’’—where Occident 

and Orient meet. 

CRATER LAKE and 

KLAMATH REGION 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 

LAKE TAHOE 


Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 


luxury. 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 
Canyon. 


SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City of the 
West’’—Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing, Golf. Tennis, 
Motoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 


rey—amid beautiful sur- 

roundings—with its won- 

derful 19-mile drive and 

scenic boulevard. 
BYRON HOT 
SPRINGS 

Curative mineral springs 

and modern equipment. 
PASO ROBLES HOT 
SPRINGS 

An ideal place, combining 

rest, recreation and sight- 

seeing. 
HUNTINGTON 
LAKE 

In the High Sierra. Fish- 

ing, mountain climbing 

and every comfort. 
YOSEMITE and 
BIG TREES 

Wonders of the world. 


SANTA BARBARA 


A wonderful combination 
of mountain,seaand shore. 


LOS ANGELES 
The “Heart” of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 
A mile high—among the 
pines—reached by the 
“101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 
SAN DIEGO 
The city of “First Things” 


in California. 


.MISSIONS OF 


CALIFORNIA 
Scattered aeng, te coast 
I Cn 


of California, mino 
Real, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a day's journey 
apart—monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 


or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
“Apache Trail of Arizona’”’ 











open to entry, but the classification is 
hardly detailed enough to give you much 
of an idea of the value of the land. 


Farming in California and Oregon 


Q. I have eagerly read your inquiries 
and replies hoping that I might find some 
answer that would fit my case. I am 
living on a rented farm here in Iowa and 
had thought of trying the coast country 
in Oregon or Washington because I could 
farm there as I am used to. Would like 
to engage in general farming, keepin 
hogs, cows, poultry and raising the fee 
for same. Would like to raise some po- 
tatoes if I could combine it with the 
other farming. I would not be averse to 
going to California if you think the con- 
ditions would be just as good. I sug- 
gested Oregon because I could depend on 
the natural rainfall as we do here. I 
must be near a good school. We could 
go there with $5000 and with experience 
in all kinds of stock and farm crops. How 
many acres would you suggest farming 
in the way I propose to, and what localit 
would you think best? Please tell me if 
my plan is practical.—S. C. S., Saurx, 
Iowa. 

A. There is every reason in the world 
why your plan is practical. A man who 
doesn’t know what he wants and who 
doesn’t know anything about farming, 
can make short work of $5000, but with 
your experience and your very evident 
common sense it is almost a guarantee of 
success. You could find what you are 
looking for in either California or Oregon, 
and your choice must be mainly one of 
personal taste. 

In the Willamette valley in Oregon you 
could buy land of reasonable price that 
would fill the bill. Outside of towns with 
electric or steam transportation facilities 
and good schools, partly improved land 
could be bought for prices ranging from 
$65 to $125 per acre. On this land differ- 
ent varieties of small fruits as well as 
feed for stock and hogs could be raised 
successfully. Heretofore, irrigation has 
not been practiced to any great extent in 


these Oregon valleys, but it has been 


abundantly proven that greater and 
more regular yields of all crops can be 
grown if the natural rainfall is supple- 
mented with irrigation. The average an- 
nual precipitation is about 36 inches, 
practically all this rain falling in the 


winter months. The summers are pleas- - 


antly warm and dry, with cool nights. 
While there is some snow, the winter 
climate is not at all severe. 

California affords many opportunities 
for exceedingly profitable dairy and 
stock ranches. As a business undertaking 
the combination of alfalfa, cows, hogs 
and chickens on an irrigated farm in any 
of the interior valleys of California is a 
hard one to beat. Improved land in 
some good irrigation district would cost 
you more than the land that we men- 
tioned in Oregon, that being partially im- 
proved land. Such land as we have in 
mind would cost perhaps $175 to $225 per 
acre, but its yield would be greater from 
the first, and you would not need as large 
a unit as would be the case with unirri- 
gated land. Ample water could be pur- 
chased for from $1.50 to $2.00 per year 
per acre. The highly developed irrigated 
sections offer many attractions that are 
ordinarily associated with suburban life. 


Among these are unusually good schools, 
paved roads and abundant means of trans- 
portation. In the interior valleys where 
the agricultural productiveness is often 
the greatest there is only one drawback 
and that is hot summers. That is, they 
are hot compared to the coast counties of 
California or Oregon, but to you who are 
familiar with Iowa summers, they need 
not be dreaded or hardly considered. 

We would not attempt to make a 
choice between the districts in Oregon 
and California that we have mentioned, 
for it is about an even break, some favor- 
ing one and some the other, usually for 
reasons that are a matter of personal 
taste. Nor would we attempt to say how 
many acres you should plan on buying. 
Forty acres of irrigated land would no 
doubt be sufficient in this state, while you 
might well plan to try to buy more in Ore- 
gon. Naturally, no cut and dried rules 
can be laid down, for it depends almost en- 
tirely upon just what you can buy in each 

lace. Your choice must be determined 
that. Above all, don’t buy more than 

ou can easily handle, for many failures 
in Western farming have come from 
people trying to stretch their capital out 
over a bigger area than they could profit- 
ably work. 

We are having descriptive literature 
sent you from various parts of the states 
mentioned, and when you have looked 
this over, ask us any more questions that 
may occur to you. Really, the best thing 
for you to do is to come West and look 
the ground over, for there is no doubt in 
the world that you can find what you 
want. Nor is there any reason why you 
should hesitate to come, for as a matter of 
fact, you could no doubt get as good 
opportunities to rent land here as you 
could in Iowa. Of course it would not 
pay you to move unless you were prepared 
to stay permanently. 


Wheat in Washington 


Q. Will you kindly furnish me in- 
formation concerning the parts of Wash- 
ington best suited for wheat raising; 
price of the land, etc.?—H. S. R., Los 
ANGELES. 

A. The great wheat raising section of 
Washington is the Columbia Plain, 
which comprises that portion of the state 
east of the Cascade mountains. This 
area ranges in elevation from 500 to 
2000 feet above sea-level, with a general 
slope toward the Columbia river. This 
is, generally speaking, a semi-arid section, 
the rainfall in the south-central part 
being sometimes as low as 6 to 8 inches. 
Toward the west and north there is a 
much heavier precipitation, the yearly 
rainfall going as high as 20 inches. In 
this great inland region there are vast 
rolling areas given over to wheat and 
grain raising. The wheat production of 
Washington is over 40,000,000 bushels a 
year. Unimproved land can be bought 
for anywhere from $10 to $50 per acre, 
and land under cultivation ranges in 
price from $40 to $150 per acre. A 
family needs from 160 to 320 acres for 
wheat and grain raising, in order to make 
a reasonably good living. 


Don’t Buy Land You Haven’t Seen 


Q. Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation about the reliability of the 
McAlester Real Estate Exchange whose 
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main office is in Cincinnati, Ohio? Are 
the Indian Lands in southeast Oklahoma 
suitable for agriculture and accessible 
to markets? Does that region promise 
to have a great future? Would you con- 
sider it likely that a person unacquainted 


with that section could select suitable % 
land from the plots and descriptions fur- ‘ 

nished by the firm mentioned? Are # 3 
tornadoes frequent in Oklahoma?—R. E., ¥ 


Oak.anp, CAL. x x R O | Se TRI Pr 


A. Properly speaking, Oklahoma is 

not in the Far West, and consequently it - MILE = 
does not come under the sphere of this Ee 
Service Bureau. But since you are a ANGES 
Californian and since your questions can 
be answered in a very general way, we 
will break our rule in your case. We do 
not know anything about the McAlester 
Real Estate Exchange of Cincinnati and 
we do not personally know anything 
about these Indian lands in southeastern 
Oklahoma. But this lack of data does 
not preclude our giving you advice that is 
based merely upon common sense, and 
not upon a knowledge of this particular 
part of Oklahoma. We can say most 
emphatically that we do not consider it 
at all “likely that a person unacquainted 
with that section could select suitable 
land from the plots and descriptions fur- 
nished by the firm mentioned.” We 
know of few things we consider less likely. 
Under no circumstances do we advise 
any one purchasing land that he has not 
seen, but particularly is this advice 
applicable in the case of homestead 
locaters, who are interested principally in 
locating “easy marks,” who will pay 
them the required fee per acre. The so- 
called information bureaus and exchanges 
which give very rosy accounts of Indian 
lands and state school lands, etc., that 
can be bought at suspiciously low prices, 
should be given the most thorough in- 
vestigation, before any of this land is 
bought. We consistently say that under 
no circumstances should such land be 
bought without personal investigation, 
backed by disinterested expert advice. 





Home Sites in the National Forests hs v y o 


Q. Will you please tell me where I can 7+ Go 
get information in regard to the different 1\N 
kinds of claims, the obligations attendant / 
with each, and how to locate them. I Riverside. Recll 
should like to obtain a claim in northern San Bernardi: 
California or southern Oregon, which | sherman Indian Sel 
could be used as a place of residence part | Magnolia 
of the year.—S. E. S., BERKELEY. Siva tents 
A. In the strict sense of the word, the - wt 
only “claims” that can be taken up are Lea 
mineral claims. To prove on such 
claims, a certain amount of actual mining 
and work that is in preparation for | 
mining operations, has to be done. im aatdikalinaiien i am 
Evidently you have in mind the | In A; apts 7 ~Gad 
privilege of leasing from the government | 


small summer home sites in the National | 
Forests. A small tract can be leased in | 
this way for a very nominal sum rang- 
ing from $5 to $15, but of course this | . sag 

land is of no epteiuen — whatever, | W. Pontius Traffic 
and it is not the intention of the govern- | a = ~ 

ment that it be used for agricultural | L/w A Ile S ies 
purposes. Information and details in 

regard to this leasing plan can be obtained 

by writing to the District Forester, the 

United States Forest Service, at either 

San Francisco, California, or at Portland, 

Oregon. 
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Ship Craftsmen of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 13) 


recently crowded into Bradstreet’s Report 
when he and some associates went down 
to the South American coast and bought 
the hulk of the Kosmos line steamer 
Sesostris for $20,000 or thereabouts. This 
hulk was lying on the beach in about the 

hysical condition of an automobile that 
Ses attempted to do a dugfairbanks down 
a ninety-foot cliff and has been passed up, 
even by the junkman, as a total loss. The 
natives of the South American parts sat on 
the cliffs or the beach or whatever it is 
down there and bet each other plug hats as 
to the length of time the salvage adven- 
turers would take to find out that they 
had lost their $20,000. 

But those natives were all disappointed. 
Mr. Skinner pulled the Sesostris off the 
stern and sandy coast, towed her north, 
brightened up her brass work, and sold 
her to some unsuspecting navigators for a 
million, clearing approximately $600,000 
in the deal. This money went back into 
the Skinner and Eddy plant and now the 
daring salvage expert stands a very good 
show of building fifteen or twenty ships 
a year, at a fair profit, as long as he stays 
in the business and out of Wall Street, 
church bazaars and such-like gambling 
joints. Purchasing agents and news- 

aper reporters call him Mr. Skinner, and 
te credit is good at every grocery store 
in the Northwest. 


E pricy pag contrasting story is that of 
the Los Angeles Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company. Here is one more case 
where the shipbuilders did not start as 
horny handed sons of toil, but where they 
got there just the same, like the fellow 
in the song. Fred L. Baker of the Baker 
Iron Works, Stoddard Jess, of the First 
National Bank, Paul Shoup, president of 
the Pacific Electric Railroad, and a few 
others, heard the Macedonian cry of the 
federal government for ships, a few weeks 
back, and they met and took a solemn 
oath to do their bit, even if they made 
a profit of ten or fifteen per cent in so 
doing. Anybody can organize a ship- 
building company, if he has money 
enough: the interesting thing about these 
eople is the eon with which they 
Gece honest-to-Henry constructors, 
without any more knowledge of the sub- 
ject than is contained in Shakespeare’s 
immortal treatise: Romeo and Juliet. 
They began to talk shipbuilding seriously 
on or ana the fifteenth day of May, 
1917. They organized their compan 
overnight, leaving the details to a lawyer's 
clerk with Blackstone On Shipbuilding as 
his guide; and the next day took from 
the city of Los Angeles a lease on a hun- 
dred acres of fine ground lying high and 
dry under six feet of water at the Los 
Angeles Harbor, between an oil station 
and a fish cannery. On the second day 
they hired engineers and shipbuilders. On 
the third day they wired Washington 
that they were ready to take contracts 
for building anything from a landing 
flat-boat to a dreadnaught, ten dollars 
down and the balance in easy monthly 
payments (the Los Angeles method of 
doing business, patented and trade-mark 
copyrighted!) or five per cent off for cash. 
A few days later they had been awarded 


the job of building eight steel steamers, 
8800 tons each, at a price of about $759,- 
000 per ship, deliveries to be made, two 
next May, two next June, and four in the 
early fall. As this is written I have 
the solemn assurance of Fred Baker him- 
self that the first keel will go to press on 
July 15th, sixty days after the organiza- 
tion of the corporation. There may be 
tales that hold. over that one, but if 
there are I don’t know ’em! 

There was a good deal of talk, at an 
early stage of new ship developments, 
about building all the new vessels by pat- 
tern (the favorite phrase was “like Ford 
cars,” but I don’t know why they didn’t 
pick on Ivory soap or the watch that 
made the dollar famous). Amateurs and 
newspaper editors spoke of cutting even 
wooden ships in the mill and fabricating 
them at high speed in hastily constructed 
yards. It develops now that this part of 
the program is impracticable—wooden 
ships are hewed out of the forests b 
hand, sized by hand, framed by hand, 
and put ss he with infinite pains and 
precision in joining, with wooden pegs. 
Also there is a great shortage of skilled 
shipbuilders and they can’t be taught, it 
seems, by correspondence schools or in 
summer colleges. But steel ships can be 
built on standardized plans. At present 
there are no oem patterns for all 
vessels, but shipbuilders tell me that in a 
general way patterns are widely used. 
With a skilled shir draughtsman on the 
job any yard properly equipped can get 
into the steel shipbuilding business in 
pretty short order, and proficient steel 
structural workers soon learn to adapt 
their hands to the new task. 


CAN’T think of any industry more 

romantic than thatof ship construction. 
Aside from the fact that the sea calls to 
all of us, it intrigues the interest to watch 
the skeleton of a hull take form, to see it 
grow to proportion, to follow the placing 
of the plates, and to stand on the up- 
raised bow and look down a half-com- 
pleted deck, alive with workmen, clut- 
tered with materials and the writhing 
lengths of compressed air hose, the blaz- 
ing torches of the rivet heaters, and the 
heavy tools of the trade. Above you a 
great boom swings forward, a five-ton 
engine part dangling from its cable; yawn- 
ing chasms gape to receive the internal 
workings of the ship; cabins and lockers 
and companionways begin to suggest fu- 
ture human occupancy; and the first 
finishing touches, such as rails, ventila- 
tors, winches, cleats, and cabin furnish- 
ings are going into place. Once the hull 
is roughed in it is amazing to see how 
many men can be set to work at once, 
each with his own job, and each one inde- 
pendent of the others. The only thing 
left out of that brief description is the 
noise, and that can’t be adequately con- 
veyed on paper. Imagine yourself in the 
middle of a big hall housing four tin shops, 
nine regiments of artillery and fifteen of 
infantry at target practice, a Salvation 
Army oe" furnishing the music and a 
thunderstorm going on outside the tin 
roof, and you may get some glimmering 
of a notion as to the racket. For the first 


time in my life I found a place where I 
couldn’t make myself heard when 
talked. It was a harrowing experience, 
and hard on the nerves. 


mM: guide through the plant of the 
Union Iron Works on the Oakland 
Estuary was F. M. Young, a modest 
youth. He showed me first the yard where 
the materials are received—plates, beams, 
ribs, pipes, rivets by the millions, cables, 
and piles of specially selected lumber. It 
looked like confusion gone crazy to me, 
but a long-fingered Gantry Crane came 
sliding along on its lofty tracks, reached 
down gracefully, sorted an oil pump out 
of the mass unerringly, and went swinging 
it away like a girl with a school bag. 
Young said there were employees who 
could find what was needed, and he told 
me names of parts, where they came 
from, and what they cost a square yard 
or a square pound or whatever it was, 
while I pretended to make notes. It was 
too much for me. 

Thence by the umbrella derricks above 
giant punches, where the plates are per- 
forated, through the shop where the 
plates are fitted with flanges and bevels 
and edges and frames and borders neces- 
sary to the scheme, thence through a 
three-acres shop where the plates are 
curved and their edges Peale to order, 
and thence out through more endless 
confusion dominated by cranes and der- 
ricks which swung two-ton loads at our 
heads and missed us by fractions of in- 
ches, but always missed us, we came to 
the ship. This particular one | later 
saw launched, but at that time she was 
ignominiously snubbed up by shoring 
and braces while men daubed her with 
paint, and hammered her insides with 
sledges and abused her outsides with 
riveters, and hundreds more swarmed 
over her, like the Lilliputians over Gulli- 
ver, offering her indignities in the form 
of red-hot rivets a amorphous func- 
tional organs without apparent rhyme or 
reason. Just above her keel I discovered 
two or three men crawling in and out of 
an opening that I thought had been left 
there by mistake. Mr. Young assured 
me that it was all right—I was looking at 
a sea-valve, through which the ship will 
take water for her sanitary and fire sys- 
tems and for her condensers, where the 
salt is taken out of the water and it is 
made fit for a sailor to wash his face in. 

A thing that caught my interest was 
that Mr. Young, about my age, which is 
more or less a callow one, seemed en- 
tirely familiar and intimate with every 
thing in the plant, from a locker handle 
to a 1000-horsepower engine. When | 
was sure he wasn’t kidding me I asked 
him how he knew so much, and he ex- 

lained that he was a hull-draughtsman. 
(sat he added that the draughtsman is 
the man who checks up on the entire pro- 
cess of fabricating and constructing the 
hull. He is to a ship what the architect is 
to a skyscraper, and if things don’t go 
right it is his Ricci to find out why and 
to invent some scheme to correct the 
dificulty. Also he loses his job if the ship 
doesn’t come up to specifications, which, 
considering that there are probably fif- 
teen million pieces in her make-up, would 
appear to be enough to keep a nervous 
person awake nights. 

Just as an indication of what the Pacific 
Coast is preparing to do to live up to the 
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nation’s expectations for it, as expressed 
by General Goethals in his letter to the 
writer, I want you to believe me when I 
say that the Union Iron Works will pres- 
ently have the second largest shipbuild- 
ing capacity in the country, Cramp’s only 
surpassing it, and that soon they will be 
turning out one steel ship of 8000 or 
10,000 tons every eighteen days. We 
can’t build bungalows in Los Angeles 
much faster than that. 


We shipbuilding, as I have in- 
dicated above, is a different matter. 
The members of the United States Shipping 
Board had a slight difference of opinion 
on the subject a while back, and I don’t 
wonder. It was perfectly simple to 
suggest building wooden ships by the 
hundreds, so many a week, i an in- 
vestigation of possibilities disclosed the 
lack of skilled labor that I have referred 
to, the fact that ship timbers have to be 
specially dried and cured and most care- 
fully selected, the fact that the supply 
of lumber immediately available for the 
purpose was limited, and the fact that 
standardized wooden vessels were not so 
easy to evolve as had been supposed. 
This does not mean that wooden ships 
aren’t being built. They are—hundreds 
of them, and a large share of them on the 
Pacific Coast, mainly in that wonderful 
northwestern country where forests 
stretch down to the sea and where wooden 
vessels that are famous for their sea- 
worthiness and their capacity have been 
constructed for fifty years. As the old 
masters of the waning art of wooden ship- 
building are coming to the acceptance of 
new methods of yard operation, speed in 
building is picking up, too, and the fleet 
of ships now on the ways, and soon to go 
on, will be as sturdily built as of old, but 
in fewer days and * fewer men using 
more engines and machines. It is said on 
good authority that there are only about 
2500 real wooden-ship builders in Ameri- 
ca, but those 2500are going to astonish the 
world with their achievements in the next 
few years. 

There are complications in this matter 
of rushing great " of cargo carriers to 
completion for the present world emer- 
gency, and they are serious ones, too, that 
are causing shipbuilders and _ federal 
officials to take to strong black coffee. It 
is a toss-up whether the graver problem is 
to be the problem of materials or the 
problem of men. It is all well enough to 
talk about converting mills for the manu- 
facture of steel rails and ingots and sky- 
scrapers into mills for the rolling of ship 
plates, but the cost of new machinery for 
the new work will run into many millions, 
and the time required is a factor. More- 
over the government’s naval program, of 
which we must say as little as possible if 
we want to keep out of internment, is 
going to occupy the attention of steel 


manufacturers shortly to an extent that | 


only a few persons realize. And of course 
even cargo carriers will have to lie on the 
ways to await the exigencies of building 
destroyers, submarines, battleships and 
soon. The riddle is going to be how to do 
the most with the plants and machinery 
available, and scientific management has 
its work cut out for it to get the maximum 
of efficiency and output. There, of course, 
isone department of human activity about 
which the American may properly puff 
out his chest. We think we can beat the 
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Oregon Fruit Harvest 


Fruit Raising in Oregon 


The fruit crop last year in Oregon netted $10,731,000. Fortunes 

have been made raising luscious fruits in the valleys and foot- 
_ hills of Western Oregon. 

The climatic conditions both as to temperature and rainfall 

are well adapted to the raising of apples, pears, peaches, prunes 

and small fruits. 

To be a successful fruit grower, one must have an orchard 

well located and give care to raising the fruit and close atten- 

tion to the business end of his establishment. 

If you are interested in Western Oregon, our book, ‘‘Oregon 

for the Settler’’ will give you much information. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 











Our Winged Victory! 


The cover of the October Sunset will be worth keeping. 
It will display the glorified figure of the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace, the original of which is still a treasure of the 
Louvre in Paris, and which is familiar the world over as the 
symbol of success in battle. 

The significance of this immortal statue to the French people 
is now intensified to us, their ally of America. Our victory, 
it is conceded, is to come from the air. 

In addition to this beautiful cover, executed in rainbow 
tints of promise by W. H. Bull, there will be valuable data 
regarding American aviation, in 
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SKANDIA OIL ENGINES 


Operating on Low Gravity Crude or Fuel Oils 

















FOR MARINE OR About 50 engines of 240 ae 350 H. P. are ated BUILT 
>t stallat In motorships 
STATIONARY ° building inthe United States, Our stationary engines IN UNITS OF 
INSTALLATIONS | Pintecfaiicses andperpoes Ow" | STOSOOH.P. 
ae potency s NDIA PACIFIC OIL ENGINE co. yey 
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world at efficiency, and we are going to 
have a chance in the next two years or so 
to prove it. 

abor, now, is not to be figured entirely 
in terms of efficiency tables and scientific 
curves. The human equation is just as 
much an uncertain quantity today as it 
was when the Noah, Ham & Company, 
Shipyards, on the Mesopotamia mud 
flats, were given a contract to construct a 
floating menagerie the year before the 
Big Shower. It is not so much a matter 
of wages, which will be high, as it is a 
matter of brain power. If American car- 
penters can learn to be ship carpenters 
in a hurry, and if other men can get the 
hang of directing the fluid energies of a 
riveter attached to the end of a line of 
hose with a kick like that of an army 
mule and a perversity that makes the 
mule seem docile, we will probably be 
able to assemble laborers enough. But 
above laborers must be men more or less 
skilled in the art and science of taking a 
blue print in one hand and (figuratively, 
of course), six or eight thousand tons of 
steel in the other, and turning out a 
ship that won’t lie on her side and howl 
like a dog when she is shoved off the ways. 
From all appearances we have obtained 
the services of several high-grade men 
able to boss the job from the office end, 
but it is between the office and the ways 
that the difficulty in the main will lie. If I 
were eighteen years old I'll tell you what 
I’d do: I’d get me to a technical school 
where they know about such things and 
I’d apply myself to shipbuilding as a pro- 
fession, working about fourteen hours a 
day at my books and boxing five or six 
fast rounds to keep in condition, and I’d 
do my best to be ready to take one of 
the countless number of high-class, crea- 
tive, patriotic positions that would be 
ready and yawning for me when I had 
learned the first principles. And if I 
couldn’t afford the course I believe I 
would go to the richest man in my town 
and tell him what I wanted to do and 
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why, and my guess is that he would re- 
duce his contribution to the next Liberty 
Loan enough so that he could give me, 
or you, the training required. We might 
not earn the military medal of honor, or 
whatever it is, but I’ll bet twenty cents 
that we would be doing something for our 
country that would average up. 

Which brings me to the very important 
question of whether or not the emer- 
gency in which we find ourselves is to be a 
hurry job, soon over, with ships and 
shipyards and shipbuilders looking for 
employment in a few months, and with 
an easy slide back from a rush of shipping 
to our old days of a negligible merchant 
marine. And here is where I dream big. 

Consider first that, before the war, 
the total world’s freight tonnage on the seas 
Was 50,000,000, in round figures, and that 
war has already reduced that, so far as 
cargo moving in ordinary, commercial 
lines, to one-half. Consider that many 
of the ships now being built will go to the 
bottom. Consider, also, that America will 
probably be the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world during that un- 
believably tremendous era of rehabilita- 
tion in war-swept Europe. Consider 
again that the war has taught the world 
the value, not only of machinery for such 
uses as it was put to before, but of new 
machinery to take on tasks always con- 
ceived of prior to this time as essentially 
manual jobs. Consider the houses that 
must be rebuilt, the streets and roads that 
must be repaved, the bridges that must be 
restored, the implements of farm and 
home and garden and office and factory 
that must be replaced, the depleted stocks 
that must be replenished, the shoes and 
furniture and dishes and clocks and 
clothing and the amusement specialties 
and the church furnishings and the—well, 
the everything human and necessary to 
orderly existence in a time of peace that 
must be found. Consider the demand, in 
short, for things of this world that have 
been destroyed and must be resupplied. 


And then consider the shipping require- 
ments to do the trick. 

Consider, on the other hand, the violent 
awakening of slumbering nations like 
Russia and China, with new demands for 
what we have, and new offerings of what 
they have, or can have, for us. Consider 
the new attitude towards the outside 
world of South America and South Pacific 
and Eurasian countries, eager now to 
have a hand in the commerce that has, 
heretofore, been carried on for them by 
others, and toward which they have con- 
tributed only what they were called on 
for. Consider, in addition, the revival of 
interest in shipping, and the increase in 
attention paid to it. Consider all the 
factors there are that will go toward mak- 
ing certain a greater bulk of interchange 
between the peoples of scattered lands 
suddenly drawn together by a common 
interest and a common cause. 


Y dream is that the merchant ma- 
rines of all the nations will be more 
important factors in the development of a 
world-civilization than they have been be- 
fore, some of them perhaps, smaller than 
they have been in the past, most of them 
much greater and more effective and more 
ag ng The American flag is going 

ack on the seas, and without waving 
that highly respected and honored em- 
blem I can still assert that it is a great 
flag to keep on waving when it once starts 
the business. So I believe, on the word 
of men much wiser than I am and with a 
very intimate and shrewd knowledge of 
conditions, that we are going to go on 
building ships for many years to come, and 
sailing them after we build them. In 
short, I would like to own a little ship- 

ards stock, and retire on what it will 

ring in steadily from this time on until I 
am gathered to my fathers, when I will 
no longer care particularly about any- 
thing but harp solos and the pleasant art 
of casting down my golden crown around 
a glassy sea. 





Can the Flag Come Back? 


(Continued from page 16) 


have respectively twice and four times the 
American tonnage. The American ton- 
nage engaged in the trans-Pacific trade 
at these two principal ports makes up 
only eight per cent of the whole, and the 
small amount of shipping at the other 
American ports would not materially 
change this figure. If we should add to 
these already ample and convincing 
statistics by including the British and 
Japanese tonnage from British Columbia 
to the Orient, a large part of which is de- 
voted to carrying American goods, that 
modest percentage would fall still lower. 

Why does this condition exist? Why 
should America alone of all the great 
nations be so entirely dependent on the 
shipping of others? Why does the Ameri- 
can flag mean so little in the maritime 
world? Ask a dozen men these questions 
and you will hear a dozen reasons. Some 
will tell of the Seaman’s Act; some of the 
subsidies granted by other governments; 
some of the great cost of shipbuilding in 
America; some of the high wages de- 
manded by American officers and crew; 


of unfair Panama Canal tolls; of the ex- 
istence of restrictive legislation and of the 
indifference of the American people re- 
flected by the indifference of Congress. 
Some will exclaim about deferred amie 
and rate slashing engaged in by alien 
lines to the great and lasting injury of 
American shipping and some are mourn- 
ful over the lack of American seamen who 
have disappeared, apparently, with the 
cowboy and the railway ticket scalper. 
Some who don’t care to get down to de- 
tails throw the blame on the labor unions, 
and some are equally sure that the capi- 
talists are to blame, and all agree that 
conditions would be a great deal better 
were it not for the things Congress has 
done and the other things Congress has 
left undone. Apparently there are as 
many ways to kill the shipping industry 
as there are to kill a cat and all of them 
have been tried with fair success on the 
American merchant marine. When the 
Kaiser’s sharks of the seas began sinking 
American ships the cycle was complete. 
Every possible evil had befallen American 


shipping and some optimists found com- 
fort in the fact that Ht situation couldn’t 
change without getting better. 

Now some of the many reasons given 
are economic and some political and some 
seem to be nothing more than a matter of 
sentiment. Some of the differences of 
opinion and a great deal of the confusion 
and misunderstanding that surround this 
subject arise from the fact that our ship- 
ping is domestic rather than foreign, just 
as our domestic trade far outweighs our 
foreign trade. Only about one-fifth of 
our total tonnage goes to foreign ports, 
while the other four-fifths is engaged on 
the coastwise trade, on the Great Lakes 
or on the rivers. The proportion actually 
engaged in foreign overseas traffic is even 
smaller than one-fifth, for included in 
what is termed the foreign traffic are the 
innumerable boats which cross the St. 
Lawrence or ply between American and 
Canadian ports on the Great Lakes. 
For this domestic shipping Congress has 
done everything ecole by denying it to 
any but American ships. A ship under 
an alien flag cannot carry a case of salmon 
from Alaska to Seattle, nor a passenger 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
With no foreign competition possible, 
this domestic shipping has been very 
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prosperous, and its development has ac- 
counted for almost all the growth of Ameri- 
can shipping tonnage which is now double 
what it wasin 1900. This increase has not 
been in evidence on the seas for it has been 
absorbed in the coast trade. While our 
total tonnage is four or five times as great 
as that of Japan and much greater than that 
of France, Norway, Holland or Italy, all 
of these countries have a greater amount 
engaged in foreign trade. The tonnage in 
our coast trade alone exceeds the total 
tonnage of any country but Great Britain. 


HAVING given the ships of American 
registry a monopoly of this great 
field Congress stipulated that American 
registry be granted only to American-built 
ships. So far as domestic traffic was con- 
cerned, there could be no objection to 
this since all were placed on an equality, 
but the law was very seriously objected 
to by American shipping companies en- 
gaged in foreign trade. Ties builders 
could produce a ship from twenty to 
forty per cent cheaper than the cost of 
the same ship built in American yards. 
Since interest charges and depreciation 
on the investment make up a very large 
part of the costs of operation, this one 
fact alone was enough to account for the 
small number of American boats. At the 
outbreak of the war there were only two 
American-built liners engaged in_ the 
North Atlantic passenger service and the 

resence of a larger number of American- 
baile passenger steamers on the trans- 
Pacific run may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines were held to be a part of the coast 
of the United States, and, therefore, 
traffic between these points and the main- 
land was restricted to boats of American 
registry. The capitalist who tried to run 
boats under the American flag directly 
to foreign ports in competition with for- 
eign lines started under the very serious 
difficulty of heavier interest charges 
which began as soon as the keel was laid. 
Perhaps in few other industries is a hand- 
icap of this kind so important, owing 
partly to the big proportion of operating 
costs which must ij based on the original 
cost and partly to the intense throat- 
cutting competition that frequently de- 
velops with ocean freights. In these rate 
wars which have been fought to deter- 
mine the possession of every important 
trade route foreign competitors could 
usually win by depressing rates to a point 
where profits, though small, were possible 
to them, while the American boats could 
be operated only at a loss. 

Other items of increased expense had 
also to be met on American ships. 
Though the payment of American sailors 
and officers 1s scarcely as liberal as the 
general scale of wages on shore, they are 
higher than the wages paid on other lines. 
The captain of a British steamer in the 
Indian ocean was once trying to convince 
me that America would never be able to 
build up a merchant marine and wound 
up his arguments by indignantly de- 
claring: ‘Your plumbers in America 
make more money than I do.” I could 
not tell whether his indignation was be- 
cause of the manifest unfairness of such 
a state of affairs or because fate had made 
him master of a fine little boat at $2000 
a year instead of an American plumber at 
a dollar an hour. But he did state a fact 
of considerable importance. 
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HILIP NOLAN, a young lieutenant in the 
army of the United States, under Aaron 
Burr’s baleful influence, took part in a plot 
against the republic. 
The conspiracy was discovered. Nolan was 
court-martialed. Asked for proof that he had 
been true to the United States, he cried: 


“Damn the United States! 1 wish I may 
never hear of the United States again!’’ 
He had sentenced himself. The verdict of the 
court was that he should never again hear the 
name of his country. 
How this strange sentence was carried out; how 


Nolan was exiled from his native land, though in 
sight of its flag; how he repented and had the 
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Sea wages are attractive to boys of 
Great Britain and of Scandinavia, but 
they are not attractive to American boys, 
even though wages on American ships 
are higher and living conditions are 
better than on any other ships in the 
world. Acts of Congress specify in great 
detail the food and sleeping accommoda- 
tions that must be provided for the crew 
of American vessels even to the amount of 
butter (two ounces per day) which must 
be served with meals. All this, of course, 
adds to the cost of operation and keeps 
it at a figure above that of boats of other 
nationalities which are not required to 
serve any butter at all. There is also the 
matter of registered measurement, for 
under American rules the registered ton- 
nage of a ship is twenty to thirty per cent 
greater than it would be under British 
registry. This has the effect of penalizing 
American shipping as harbor dues are 
based on registered tonnage. Owing to 
the difference in rating, American vessels 
of the same size actually pay more than 
British vessels for the use of the Panama 
Canal. On the other hand, Japanese 
ratings are still higher than American. 
The Siberia, which was rated at 5655 net 
tons on the American registry is, under 
Japanese ratings, a vessel of 6112 tons. 

All of these difficulties faced American 
shipping before the war and were always 
set forth in any explanation of the back- 
wardness of our merchant marine. The 
conditions on the Pacific Coast were the 
worst, from the standpoint of the ship 
owner. Here American wages and the 
high expense of victualing a ship under 
American regulations were met by com- 
petition of the Japanese boats with low 
wages, low cost of victualing and a sub- 
stantial government subsidy. 


HEN came the war. With it all con- 

ditions changed and a new set of fac- 
tors was introduced. Operation of the law 
restricting American registry to ships of 
American construction was suspended 
and 160 foreign vessels, mostly British, 
were added to our mercantile marine. It 
would be gratifying to credit this gain to 
the enterprise of American shipping, but 
as a matter of fact, credit is mainly due 
to the activity of the Kaiser’s U-boats 
and commerce raiders. He had not yet 
begun to sink American ships and a very 
large part of these 160 vessels took 
refuge under the American flag because 
it was the only safe place at that time. 
They did not add materially to the num- 
ber of American vessels on the Pacific 
where no danger threatened, and most of 
the acquisitions came from the danger- 
haunted North Atlantic. Since those 
first accessions, there have been no others, 
while we have constantly lost tonnage 
through the sale of American boats. 

The war suddenly wiped out the dis- 
advantages under which American ship- 
builders were laboring and _ actually 
brought all the world to America in search 
for ships. A British line started the war- 
time activity of American yards with 
orders for half a million tons, and since 
then popes British and Norwegians 
have bid against each other for the prod- 
uct of American yards, taking all they 
could get and clamoring for more. In the 
meantime the Seaman’s Act became a 
law, but most of its provisions have been 
softened through government rulings, for 
the law has been strained almost to the 
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breaking point in efforts to give it a len- 
ient interpretation. However, before the 
Seaman’s Act went into operation ocean 
freight had made many advances and the 
profits were so great that any difference 
in the cost of operating American as com- 
pared to ships of other nationality became 
relatively very small indeed. ith the 
high rates fortunes have been made with 
every trip of a cargo carrier, but Ameri- 
cans are showing no great desire to make 
any of these fortunes. 


Pa: pankel shipping is not being held 
back now by the old fundamental rea- 
sons of difficult and uncertain profit. Ocean 
tonnage is today the hardest commodity 
to buy, and commands prices often thou- 
sands of per cent higher than prevailed 
in times of peace. There is not an im- 
portant port in the world where freight 
is not piled up, waiting for shipment, and 
where shippers are not begging for cargo 
space. There is not a steamer on any 
trade route that is not carrying a full 
cargo on every trip. No matter what 
flag a ship flies, dividends are certain, 
but America was unprepared for the op- 
portunity; unprepared with ships, with 
seamen and with officers. he five 
thousand American marine engineers for 
whom the shipping board recently sent 
out an appeal do not exist. Americans 
with a hankering to run steam engines 
have learned to run locomotives, a work 
that offers the average man more money 
than he can earn at sea. At the same 
time American investors are pessimistic 
about investments in shipping even with 
profits so large and so certain as at 
present. They are afraid of Congress— 
the Congress which passed the Seaman’s 
Act—the Congress which for a quarter of 
a century has never passed a single con- 
structive act designed to carry out the 
platform pledges in which both great 
olitical parties have promised to aid the 
building up of a eal so marine. 

Can the flag come back? Can it come 
back to the Pacific where the greatest 
development of ocean commerce of the 
future may be expected? Here when 
normal times return it will have to over- 
come all the difficulties which have been 
mentioned and the additional ones of a 
heavy Japanese subsidy. The entire 
ors marine of Japan has been built 
up through bonuses to encourage the 
building of ships and has continued to 
prosper on annual subsidies of surpris- 
ingly large amount. I have before me 
financial statements of two large Japa- 
nese shipping lines which are in the most 
direct and successful competition with 
American vessels. The statements cover 
the year 1913, the last in which normal 
conditions prevailed. One of these lines 
during that year enjoyed a gross revenue 
of $2,855,000, while the gross expenditure 
amounted to $4,107,000, leaving an ap- 
parent deficit of more than a million 
dollars. The line received from the 
Japanese government a subsidy amount- 
ing to $1,650,000 and was thus enabled to 
wipe out the deficit caused by operation 
of the boats and pay a handsome divi- 
dend. The other line has a capital stock 
of $11,000,000 and its net earnings for 
the year were a little more than $500,000. 
The state subsidy of almost two and a 
half million dollars, or more than twenty- 
five per cent of the capital stock, enabled 
it to pay a dividend of ten per cent and 


pass one and one-half millions to the 
reserve. There have been individual 
exceptions, but Japanese shipping as a 
wiles never earned a dividend until the 
war brought abnormal freight rates. In 
fact all the important Japanese lines have 
always been operated at a loss, often 
running into millions yearly but always 
offset by the liberal subsidies. The 
Japanese lines have built up their trade 
under conditions which enabled them to 
run with empty holds and still pay divi- 
dends. The subsidy provided for the 
line running between San Francisco and 
the Orient was $1,468,608 for 1916 and is 
only slightly smaller than the three fol- 
lowing years, being $1,249,575 for 1919. 
Consider the fact that this subsidy will 
pay a dividend of six per cent on nearly 
$25,000,000, and you gain an idea of the 
great competition American lines face. 

But just as the war has tended to re- 
move other disadvantages, so it may re- 
move this one. With the big war-time 
freight rates, the unsubsidized Japanese 
boats which are under no government 
compulsion as regards rates or allotment 
of cargo space are making more mone 
than those which receive a subsidy. If 
optimists in the shipping business are to 
be believed, this condition will continue 
for some years to come. At the same time 
there is a strong movement in Japan for 
the reduction or abolition of sibelina, 
since they are not now needed to keep 
the Japanese flag on the seas. 


bh more important in its promise of 
better conditions for the American 
merchant marine on the Pacific and else- 
where is the change which has come over 
the American people themselves. The 
cotton farmer of the South who never 
looked beyond the cotton contract in the 
days of peace, now knows that if it had 
not been for a lack of American ships at 
the beginning of the war his cotton would 
not have shrunk in price to a ruinously 
low level. American ships could have 
taken it to the overseas market. The 
wheat farmer of the Middle West knows 
that he is paying a higher price this year 
for bags and binder twine oceans of the 
lack of American ships on the Pacific. 
The many small exporters and importers 
who were content in the past to ship over 
lines flying foreign flags now see their 
business dwindling or going to -aagymavond 
competitors who can secure the cargo 
space which is denied to them. The 
housewife into whose scheme of things 
ocean shipping has never before intruded, 
knows in a more or less definite way that 
to lack of shipping is due in part the 
higher price she must pay for many 
staple articles. Nearly every one of our 
hundred million people have for the first 
time, in their lives sai made to realize 
the close connection between shipping 
and the prices they pay for commodities. 
For a quarter of a century both Republi- 
can and Democratic party platforms 
have contained promises to build up a 
merchant marine, but neither party has 
ever been called to account for its failure 
to keep these pledges because the public 
heretofore has never cared anything about 
the matter. Congress must now meet the 
demands of the people who insistently 
desire a merchant marine, not as a matter 
of sentiment, but as a very necessary 
part of the equipment America must have 
in order to play her part in world affairs. 
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Health, Strength, Energy 


Impossible Without Great Nerve Force 


Are you a victim of your nerves? Can you weigh yourself 

and honestly say that from a standpoint of nerve force 

you are 100% efficient? Are your nerves supplying your 

brain, body and your vital organs with a generous amount 

of nervous energy? If not, by all means read the following 
and become enlightened. 


By Stephen Harriman 


Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking place within you. Sever the nerves leading to your 
eye and not only would it be impossible to turn the eye in any 
direction, but the sight would be gone forever. Cut the nerves 
leading to the heart and that organ would never beat again. If 
the nerves controlling your respiratory organs—breathing organs 
—were severed, you could never enjoy another breath of air. 
Without your nerves you could not eat, see, hear, taste, smell or 
feel again, for it is upon the nerves that every sense depends. 


Ninety-nine per cent of all humanity whether young or old are 
deficient in nerve strength, or in other words, Nervous Energy. 
Since the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulses it must follow that if the nerves 
do not create Energy upon a 100% basis every organ must neces- 
sarily be weakened to just the degree that the nerves are below 
par. And on the other hand, if the brain and body are receiving 
a constant flow of nervous energy, of the highest quality, they ‘be 
enabled to throw off weaknesses, disorders and even disease and 
perform their duties at all times though under the greatest stress 
and strain. 

No man has ever succeeded in business to any unusual degree, 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in any line of en- 
deavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly devel- 
oped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount of 
nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors to a successful conclusion. 


Every scientist and student of health realizes the absolute 
necessity of Energy. Dr. Powell, the eminent scientist, says 
“Where the vito-motive power (meaning Energy) is plentiful and 
free, health is; where it is diminished or repressed, disease is; 
where it is entirely wanting, death is.” Surely a most succinct and 
convincing statement as to the value of nerve force. 


Macfadden, one of the foremost general physical culture 
authorities in the world, says of Energy: ‘‘Mental Power depends 
upon nervous vigor. In order to possess more than usual brain 
power, one must have back of it a strong nervous foundation.” 
And again, “The longer and more thoroughly we study the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, the more clear and abso- 
lute becomes the conviction that the secret of human strength 
and energy lies in the nervous system.” 

Napoleon said: “No man can win in the battle of life who has 
not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where 
Energy is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of 
great success.” 

Robert Duncan, than whom there is no greater authority in this 
country on the creation of Nerve Force and Nervous Energy, 
says: “Nerve Strength, in short, Nervous Energy, is the greatest 
single factor known to man today, in maintaining health and in 
achieving success.” 

These are truths that should become your daily watchword. 
Were it possible to relate stories of the thousands and perhaps 
millions of wrecks and failures brought about, not because of an 
inferior mentality, but solely because of a lack of Energy and 
Vitality, you would appreciate the value of this same vital force 
in a way that would be impossible otherwise. 

Every great man, every highly successful man you know or of 
whom you have read has a highly developed and a highly organ- 


ized nervous system else it would have been impossible for him to 
achieve great success. Some are blessed with this “gift,” as it may 
be termed, from birth and others developed it as did Roosevelt, 
Gladstone, and others. ‘‘From a weak nervous or an anemic per- 
son to a powerful, mentally superior individual’’ is a descriptive 
phrase that might be applied to many of our best known men of 
today. 

And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, they would be as inanimate and as useless so far as move- 
ment is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 

If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. If you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the func- 
tional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately undertake 
that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 

Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, which 
commends them, but none are aimed directly at the real source 
of the trouble, namely, the nerves. 

The Western Neurological Society is offering at last a method 
absolutely within the reach of every man, woman and child in this 
country, a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of 
nerve stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after under- 
taking it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and 
organ within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it 
gives immediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed 
by many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have in- 
vestigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you 
are enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob- 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon- 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes at no cost to yourself. 

The Western Neurological Society is organized for the physical 
and mental uplift of mankind. The members have experienced 
the wonderful results obtainable through this course of instruction 
themselves—and they want you to experience like results. There- 
fore, they will send you without obligation on your part this re- 
markable course in physical upbuilding and nerve strengthening 
without cost or obligation to you. If you are satisfied after having 
followed the instructions given for a period of five days, that it is 
invaluable to you, they will ask you to remit $3.00 or else return 
the course and consider the matter closed. All you need do is 
address, The Western Neurological Society, 462 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California, and ask them to send you this remark- 
able course without delay. 

We can assure you that nothing equal to it has ever been offered 
before at five times the cost—and you risk nothing. Just write 
now before you forget. 

As has been stated, this does not obligate you in any manner, 
so there is no reason why every man or woman should not take 
advantage of this wonderful course of instruction and benefit by 
its precepts. Do not be a slave to your nerves, but develop them 
so that you may enjoy the health and success that should be yours. 
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A Little Brown War-Baby 


Japan Builds Ships—Will She Build Them 


IPPONE shi building is the 
biggest “ astro in Japan. 
The other va a Kobe ship 
prose 8 declared a dividend of 
300 per cent et this record-breaking 
return does not stand alone. 

Take the oldest and greatest shipping 
concern of Japan. The staid Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha last year earned dividends 
totaling 153 per cent—which brought joy 
into the Mikado’s Palace, for members of 
the Imperial Household own no small in- 
terest in the N. Y. K. 

Look at the demand for ships in Japan; 
here is the story told by the charter 
market. Before the European war, a 
vessel of from 3000 to 6000 tons dead- 
weight could be chartered for 1.25 yen per 
ton. Now the same boat can command 
from 13 yen to 18 yen per ton—and he 
who gets a bottom at these rates is 
counted lucky. 

Midas is far outdone, for everything 
touching ships and shipbuilding is turned 
to gold. It is this scramble for bottoms 
which is making Japan’s great war- 


baby. 
AN ACROBATIC INDUSTRY 


For these are boom-days in Nippon. 

At either end of the shipping game—be 
they shipowners or shipbuilders—for- 
tunes are being made, none lost. The 
golden lure of the carrying trade keeps a 
never-ceasing staccato beat of riveters 
from Yokosuka and Kobe to Osaka and 
Nagasaki. While her Allies are but hold- 
ing their own in Europe, Japanese 
tonnage is going up in leaps and bounds. 

Up to the middle of the last century 
pee was building junks just as she had 

een doing for a thousand years. New 
Japan, however, began to construct 
modern ships in the latter’50’s. But prior 
to 1894 these were mostly small wooden 
ships under 500 tons gross—which is 
not very much of a vessel. Japanese ship- 
yards did not have the equipment, were 
forced to import building materials 
for large iron or steel ships. This meant 
high prices and late deliveries—so Glas- 
gow and the Newcastle-on-Tyne yards of 
Britain did the work. 

Then the war with China showed the 
Cet government the crying need of 

ippon. With characteristic energy, the 
giants guiding the Mikado’s land set about 
to end Japan’s dearth of home yards. 

They resorted to government aid for 
the upbuilding of Nippon’s maritime 
greatness. These wise men of Japan 
gave a generous grant from the nation’s 
treasury for the establishment of steam- 
ship lines; they similarly looked to the 
building end of the Japanese marine, subsi- 
dizing every ton gross of home- built ships 
larger than a low minimum tonnage and 
their machinery—when made in Japan— 
according to the indicated horsepower. 


After the War? 
By G. Charles Hodges 


Thus were the foundations of Japan’s 
maritime rise laid just two decades be- 
fore the European war broke upon the 
world. 

From the ’go’s to just after the 
Russo-Japanese struggle, the steam ton- 
nage of Nippon grew 1574 per cent. A 
negligible factor in the world’s carrying 
trade at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Japanese shipping had risen to one- 
eleventh of the total steam tonnage in 
1904, and has now climbed to probably 
better than fifth in the ranks of the 
world’s marines. 

Its present rapid expansion in war- 
times is not unusual. For as the Jap- 
anese authority, Jujiro Ito, points out: 

“Generally speaking, the mercantile ma- 
rine of Japan grew in numerical strength 
at the time of war, while for improvement 
of quality it has chiefly to thank govern- 
ment protection.” This is illustrated by 
the following: 


Year Total Tons Gross ’ War 
1893......... 15,000 Chinese War 
BGO sis occas 709,000 

CC , —— 979,000 Russian War 
BOOS..n 025. ast 1,527,000 

Le ee 2,032,000 European War 
FORT ic eacans dhe aff 2,282,000* 





*Estimated increase. 


THE WAR-BABY IS BORN 


What part of this increase in Japanese 
shipping has been due to home construc- 
tion—what proportion has come over- 
seas? 

Let us confine ourselves to vessels over 
1000 tons gross in size, for the smaller fry 
do not carry the volume of world-trade. 
Now in 1893-1896, seventy ships were 
put under the Japanese bas one 
vessel was built in Japan. Between 1896 
and 1903 a round seventy-one ships 
were added of 246,074 tons gross; and of 
these thirty were laid down in Nippon 
totaling 80,041 tons gross. From 1903- 
1906, 124 vessels came into Japanese 
hands, with a tonnage of 314,933; but 
twenty-one were built in Japanese yards 
of 47,304 tons gross—because of the 
Russian war and naval needs taking pre- 
cedence over the merchant marine. So, 
prior to the European war, Japanese- 
built ships—while increasing in both 
numbers and size—only made up one- 
seventieth in the ’90’s to between one- 
sixth and three-sevenths of Nippon’s 
maritime growth. 

Now the European war has turned this 
upside down—Japan’s maritime war- 
baby has been born after two decades of 
preparation. 


At first the war cast a shadow of un- 
certainty upon the seven seas. The allied 
dominance of the waves had not been 
made good. But with the hunting down 
of German raiders, Japanese ships began 
reaping the harvest. 

Then came the cry of Nippon for more 
ships to clinch her golden opportunity. 
There was no tonnage to be had in the 
Old World; Japan perforce had to build 
ships. In May of 1915 you could count 
the number of vessels Japan was building 
on the fingers of one hand. The Mitsu- 
bishi Works at Nagasaki had one 9600- 
ton gross boat on the ways—their 
Kobe works were idle. The Kawasaki 
Dockyards, also at Kobe, were construct- 
ing a second 9600-ton vessel and one of 
2600 tons gross. The fourth was another 
2600-ton craft building at the Osaka Iron 
Works. Every ship in Nippon on the 
fingers of your left hand! 

But by the end of 1915 the number 
of ships ordered would have taxed a count- 
ing on the legs of a centipede—eighty- 
eight ships with a tonnage gross of 
481,000—nearly thirty per cent more 
ships than Japan purchased abroad and 
built at home during the three boom years 
1903-1906. The Osaka Iron Works got 
the biggest bag: twenty-one vessels ag- 
gregating 90,900 tons gross. It was 
followed by two Mitsubishi yards, with 
orders for ten ships amounting to 58,600 
tons gross. Then came the Kawasaki 
Dockyards’ lot of nine boats of 47,000 
tons gross in all. Even the smaller 
yards, as the Uraga Dock Company, the 
Ono Shipyard, the Fujinagata Shipyard, 
and the Harima Shipbuilding Company, 
got a share in the windfall. 

There has been no breaking of Japan’s 
maritime boom. For 1916 eighty-one 
vessels with a tonnage gross of 327,000 
were flooding the shipyards of Nippon. 
The Osaka Iron Works again had a 
record-breaking year, with orders in 
hand for thirty-two ships of 140,000 tons 
gross. The Mitsubishi Works had fifteen 
orders for vessels reaching almost 86,000 
tons gross in the aggregate. The Kawa- 
saki ways in Kobe had twenty-two ships, 
totaling nearly 70,000 tons gross, before 
them. Where the Uraga Dock Company 
was taking care of five vessels in 1915, 
the year following this yard had orders 
for nine ships. And so it goes; the con- 
tracts being let day by day—coupled 
with the ravages of the German. sub- 
marine warfare—indicate no let-up in 
construction for 1917. 


TRIPLE EXPANSION 


The total number of privately-backed 
‘shipyards in Japan is 238. Before the 
war, Nippon’s ways could turn out 60,000 
tons a year—when they could get the 
orders in competition with the Clyde. 

At this moment, however, Japan has 
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expanded her production more than 
threefold. She has been completing 
more than 200,000 tons every twelve 
months. Future construction, it is ex- 
pected, will go over 300,000 tons a year. 

But the great plants are less than half- 
a-dozen in ed Sy The oldest is the 
Nagasaki yard of the Mitsubishi Com- 
any, with six building ways. The works 
Sees a water frontage of a mile and a 
half, the plant covering 115 acres. Most 
of the machines and tools are electric- 
driven, the company itself operating a 
large power house with turbo-generators 

oan dynamos developing 2000 kilowatts. 
Tae wharf and shop cranes are the 
rule; a 150-ton electric hammer crane 
was recently put in operation. This yard 
employs 10,000 men. 

hen there is the Kawasaki plant at 

Kobe, extending over forty acres and 
having a mile of waterfront. This con- 
cern has put up its own steel foundry at 
Hyogo, being provided with a 20-ton 
Siemens furnace which turns out very 
fine steel castings. The third great firm 
is located in the Manchester of Japan— 
the Osaka Iron Works. The shipyard, 
apart from the engine and repairing de- 
partments, covers sixteen acres and has 
1000 feet of waterfront. 


WATERING THE PLANTS 


Who is paying the piper? 

Well, the Japanese government this 
year will pay out a subsidy of 5,232,288 
yen—$2,616,144—to Japanese shipown- 
ers operating vessels under the Naviga- 
tion Bounty Law. But the shipbuilders 
are getting their hands into the treasury 
also, a bonus upon the handsome returns 
their war-born profits are making them. 
In 1915-1916 a Construction Bounty 
gave Nipponese shipbuilders 1,600,000 
yen clear, or $800,000, as a gift from the 
because of the 


nation. This year, 
greatly increased output, they will re- 
ceive over a million and a half dollars— 


3,120,000 yen. Add to this the ma- 
chinery bounty given at five yen or $2.50 
per indicated horsepower for ships en- 
gined in Japan. This is a purse from the 
state that averages 111,243 yen per 
annum. top of profit and loss— 
which last has been routed: no wonder 
= war-baby is making millionaires in 

ippon. 

iow what is the other side of the 
widespread government aid? 

Item One. Nipponese shipbuilding 
employs 40,000 skilled workers. 

Item Two. Thanks to the years of 
costly government fostering, these yards 
have acquired the technical experience 
which makes it possible for them to com- 
pete with Britain’s Clyde. 

Item Three. Because Japan stood be- 
hind the shipbuilders in lean years, the 
yards of Nippon from the Mitsubishi to 
the Ishikawajima are ready to work to 
capacity this year and next. 

tem Four. The backbone of the steel 
industry, shipbuilding in Nippon has 
brought steel-making to its present 
height because there has grown up about 
the marine a host of allied industries— 
engine works, rope works, marine fittings 
works, the hundred specialized products 
needed to equip the cheapest cargo car- 
rier. 

Item Five. Japan’s carrying trade is 
being boosted skyward, with its chance of 










































































California Farm Lands 


Patents 





Paid for in five years by crop income—10 
acres full bearing apricots and prunes. in the famous 
Same Clara Val y: no frost, with all the eS ment 
to properly care for the orchard and the g of 
the fruit, with a comfortable house and pe en of 
water. our chance to come back to the soil and 
live independently. Prices of fruit the eat two 

years warrant a return ef 20% annually. For par- 
ilculars, write owner, L. A. Anderson, 51 Vicksburg 
Francisco, Cal. 





Why not leave the turmoil of the city—25 
acres of rich sediment soil in the Santa Rosa Valley, 
3 miles from Santa Rosa on state highway. Young 
apple and prune orchard just coming into bearing. 
Build your home here and live in peace and plenty. 
Raise berries, vegetables and poultry. For par- 
ticulars, write owner, L. A. Anderson, 51 Vicksburg 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Farm Lands—Mtuscellaneous 


Southern farmers are prosperous and con- 
tented. Favored by nature with mild climate, long 
abundant rainfall, fruit, 


growing season and 
poultry, stock, trucking and general farming 
Little Farms in Shen- 


succeeds amazingly here. 
andoah Valley colony of Little Planters, $250 and 
up, complete, on easy payments. Good near-by 
markets, excellent ae ae low freights. 
Full information _on_ request. Baume, 
so a »N. & W. Ry., 207 N. & W. Bldg., Ro- 
anoke, ra. 











Help Wanted 


Wanted—Men and women to qualify for 
Government positions. Several thousand appoint- 
ments to be made next few months. Full infor- 
mation about openings, how to prepare, etc., 
free. Write immediately for booklet CE914. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Agents. Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. Agents 
wanted in every city in U.S. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. Universal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 














Stammering 


My system of private individual instruction 
quickly enlightens the mind of thestammerer. The 
real cause of his difficulty is made known in unmis- 
takable terms in the very first lesson and under my 
pone direction stammering is at once stopped; 

also is soon eliminated. No swinging o: the 
hand, talking in a sing song, etc. The stammerer is 
taught to talk naturally. The Bassett Institute, 
Wm. E. Bassett, Principal and Instructor, 
905 Nevada Bank Buil ing, San Francisco, Cal. 


Old Coins and Gold Wanted 


Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 














Old Coins. 





Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
report, and ad- 
el tents. 


Patents 
sketch or model for actual search. 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimm 





1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. rite for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

, Wentes—- a eee. Vibe one ean at. of come 
simple ion to tent tec’ our ideas. ey 
may bring ‘ou W wealth. — A “Needed i nven- 

ont “Patent Bu: Randolph & Co., 
al Attys., 627 F., eshington, D. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. waene® in prizes offered for inventions. 


Send sketch for free 
opinion as to -t. 4 


ility Victor J. reese Oe,» ng 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. 





Ideas ee ee are writing 
for patents procured through me. Four books 
with I list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
I help you market your even. Advice — 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bidg., mn, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
tson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 


search. 
Fs Street, , - 24, << 








Motton Piétures, Stortes, etc. 





Wanted— Your ideas na? photoplays, stories, 
etc. We will accept them in Any form—correct 
Free—sell on commission. et rewards! Hundreds 
making money! Socas You! Write us today for full 
details! Writer's Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N. Y. 





Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can give. Recently editor 
leading magazine; author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address: 
Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Av., New York City. 











Miscellaneous 
Cash paid for butterfiles, insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 


money with mother’s help and my pictures, descri 
tions, pricelist, and simpleinstructions on painlessly 
killing, ete. Send 2c stamp at once a rospectus. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, C 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic —_ 
ance, easily adjusted. irculars free. Peerless 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





Divorce and Marriage. A new tabulated di- 

one of these laws covering every State in the Union. 

ale on receipt of 75c. Address Box 568, Reno, 
ada. 





Get-Rich-Quick Japan 


war which has brought great prosperity with no increase in taxes, no issues of bonds 


“Nes our ally in the Far East, is enjoying the novel experience of engaging in a 


and with no loss to army or navy. Unless something unforeseen happens, the war 
will end with Japan possessing vastly more wealth and a much stronger army and navy than 


she had when she went into it. 


Let present conditions continue for a little longer and she 


will be able to wipe out her national debt which in the past has hampered all the ambitious 


plans of Japanese statesmen.” 


—Carl Crow in an article in SUNSET for October. 


The people of the West, whose coast fronts the portentous Pacific, are the Americans most 
vitally interested in what is going to “break” in the) Far East in the near future. 


Follow this all-important subject in 
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a century, because Nippon can build the 
ships to take care of the European war’s 
opportunity. 

tem Six. Every ton launched is mak- 
ing Japan that much stronger as a 
World-Power, for the merchant marine 
is the very foundation of sea-power. 

So Japanese shipbuilding is now at the 
crest. 

“Britannia rules the waves’ —yet eight 
new Cunard line freighters are being 
built for this pride of England in Japan’s 
shipyards. he great proportion of 
Japan’s trawler fleet has been sold to 
the Allies—Italy has just taken over five 
belonging to the Kissen Gyogyo Kabushi- 
ki Kaishi. Whereas before the European 
war ordinary cargo boats cost $65 per 
ton gross, the price rose to $75 in I9I5, 
then to $95 in 1916; and the other day an 
eighteen-year-old 6250-ton steamer, the 
Tokai Maru, sold in Kobe for 500 yen a 
ton—so that it is not expected that the 
price of new ships will now be under $300 
a ton! 


TODAY—AND TOMORROW? 


But this prosperity born of war—what 
will be the outcome for Japan’s ship- 
building when peace comes? 

While now it is hampered by a dearth 
of labor, Nippon’s yards suffer from the 
ineficiency of Japanese artisans at all 
times. As Admiral Kondo of the Minis- 
try of Marine puts it: Japanese workmen 
physically are not suited to heavy con- 
struction work, and the low daily pay 
does not compensate for this lack of 
efficiency. But the more extensive use of 
machinery has reduced the number of 
men employed per ton of material by 
sixty per cent. 

Over against this, Japanese yards at 
last are building cheap cargo boats in 
large numbers—whereas formerly they 
could not touch this kind of ships, 
British yards almost wholly supplying 
Japan. This has made standardiza- 
tion of construction and duplication pos- 
sible—the secret of any shipbuilding 
supremacy. Moreover, Japan is bending 
all her efforts to fasten her hold on the 
sources of raw materials: Chinese ore and 
coal. By this means Nippon hopes to 
reduce the importation of steel as she 
develops her own rolling mills. 

Japanese statesmen are uncannily given 
to looking to the future. Coal and iron 
are the sinews of world greatness, as 
Japan knows—Nippon fully intends to in- 
trench herself in China’s ore and coal 
fields, the twins of modern industrialism. 

These men of empire in the high places 
of government are staying awake at 
night in Tokyo to achieve three things: 

(1) Can world conditions affecting 
the East—over which her government 
can extend small influence, all in all—be 
such as to make the future of Japan’s in- 
dustry economically sound? 

(2) Can Nippon overcome her un- 
favorable labor conditions in shipbuild- 
ing, now covered up by the war! 

(3) Preéminently—can Japan lay her 
hands on unlimited supplies of iron ore 
and coal which lie close to Nippon that 
her basic industries may be put on un- 
challenged foundations? 

The future of Japanese shipbuilding 
over the next generation is inextricably 
bound up with these three questions of 
empire in the East. 
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California land law is not mentioned 
among these differences; in fact it is not 
mentioned at all, and has apparently been 
forgotten. The big problem is that of 
Japanese expansion. Japan insists that 
she has special rights and privileges in 
China and that the United States should 
recognize these rights by allowing Japan 
to visé and approve of messages, by 
refraining from making loans to China 
except with Japan’s approval, etc. In 
other words, Japan has set herself up as 
the guardian of China and now insists 
that we recognize that guardianship. 
There is also the question of Tsingtau. 
Japan’s declaration of war on Germany 
stated that Tsingtau would be returned 
to China. The world applauded the 
generous spirit of the enterprise, but now 
Japan is beginning to regret the promise, 
for Tsingtau has proven a very profit- 
able possession and has already repaid 
Japan the cost of its capture. The Jap- 
anese Minister of Foreign Affairs hinted, 
in the Diet, a few weeks ago that a way of 
retaining Tsingtau might be found and 
it is interesting to note that in official 
Japanese publications, Shantung, the 


Chinese province in which Tsingtau is: 


located, is referred to as a Japanese 
province. 

These are some of the thorny problems 
the Ishii mission would like to settle with 
the United States. The Japanese people 
have been led by the newspapers to ex- 
pect the mission to return with America’s 
agreement to play second fiddle to Japan 
in China and with some arrangement 
whereby we will consent to Tsingtau 
remaining a Japanese possession. 

It is difficult to see how Japan will 
be able to accomplish this in view of 
President Wilson’s “no annexation” pol- 
icy which has been tacitly nya 
by other allies. Certainly the war, 
which the allies are fighting in Europe for 
the protection of small and weak nations, 
cannot be made the occasion for Japan 
extending her power over her weak neigh- 
bor. If it is wrong for Germany to annex 
Belgium, it is equally wrong for Japan to 
annex a part of China. 

While Japanese look on the mission as 
an occasion to impress these Japanese 
ideas on America, it is not improbable 
that the situation will be reversed. Per- 
haps Viscount Ishii’s visit will give him, 
and through him give to Japan, a new 
point of view on the war. The spectacle 
of a nation sending her sons to battle in 
a war where there is not the remotest 
possibility of territory to be gained b 
victory is a strange one for —_— It 1s 
not too much to hope that the party will 
carry this spirit back with them and that 
Japan will forego the program of expan- 
sion for which the war furnished an op- 
portunity. If Japanese war aims are 
changed to conform to the high principle 
lain down by President Wilson, one of 
the greatest obstacles to the permanent 
peace of the world will be removed. 


Topsyturvy Advice 
T’S a mighty queer world, isn’t it? 
Four months ago the Far West was 
exhorted from breakfast to the Welsh 
rarebit to eat rice instead of potatoes, 
to abandon the enjoyment of the tooth- 
some and odoriferous onion as a pa- 
triotic duty, to go into the backyard and 
serve the country by planting spuds. At 
that time we ventured to remark that 
the excessive price of potatoes and onions 
would surely result in overplanting and 
overproduction even without the aid of 
the backyard farmers. 

And now it has come to pass. 

In July the California state council of 
defense was urging the citizens to eat 
more onions and potatoes, urging in- 
creased consumption of these staples, 
luxuries a few months ago, as a patriotic 
duty, endeavoring with might and main 
to restore them in the good grace of the 
consumer. The council’s plea was right- 
fully based on the needs of the farmer. 
He had been asked to produce more food. 
He had produced it, and all he received 
for his patriotic effort was a deficit. He 
was offered a maximum of two cents a 
pound for potatoes costing him six and 
seven cents a pound for seed that was 

lanted with high-priced labor, harvested 
y higher-priced labor. 

After all, there is sound sense in setting 
minimum as well as maximum prices on 
the needed products of the soil. 


Wasting Food at The Source 


N the domestic economy of the world 

onions are not as important as wheat, 

yet this ingredient of soup and stew 

was important enough last winter to 
bring about riots in the poorer quarters 
of New York and Philadelphia. Six 
months after these onion riots part of the 
new crop was left to rot in the California 
soil because the grower could not sell the 
produce for enough to pay the harvesting 
charges. 

The potato is an indispensable neces- 
sity; hungry Europe can and will joyfully 
consume every pound America can spare. 
Yet many tons of potatoes have gone to 
waste this summer on California farms, 
many more tons will go to waste on the 
farms of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Colorado and Montana, will be fed to the 
hogs or left to spoil unless somebody 
somewhere pushes a button and starts 
something. 

If a food dictator has the power to pay 
the farmer a living price for his product, 
if he is authorized to buy Far Western 
potatoes now at a reasonable price that 
will leave the farmer a fair profit, if he 
can store these potatoes and sell at a 
reasonable price next January when the 
world’s floating ribs begin to show, then 
by all means let us have a food dictator. 

Wasting food at the source is the most 
inexcusable of all extravagances. 
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Ad-Letter Contest Awards for July 


As the contest goes on, the interest among SuNsET’s readers in the advertising announcements shows a steady growth, and the judges 
had found it quite difficult to handle the flood of letters received in every mail. These letters come from all parts of the country and 
all reveal a real knowledge of advertising. The writers have found that this contest is more than fun—that it hasan educational value 
that stimulates an appreciation of the great work the national advertisers and advertising writers are doing. 

Below are the prize winners for July, as the judges have decreed. Have you written your letter on the advertisement which appealed 
to you as the best of all those contained in SuNSET’s pages? Twenty-five dollars is worth striving for and with the winners below as 
guides you should have no trouble getting into the winning class. 
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THE) 304. COMPANY, 
First Prize—B. V. D. Underwear 


Down here in Mexico they wear ’em baggy, vol- 
uminously wrapped about waist and hips, long, 
flaring and flapping about the ankles, so that the 
peon must roll them up about his thighs when he 
removes shirt and overalls to go to work—unmen- 
tionables, truly! A heavy, expensive garment in a 
hot, impecunious country, the peon’s calzones are a 
national institution simply because he knows noth- 
ing better. Shall we thrust B. V. D.’s upon him 
with the bayonet? Or—any illiterate peon in Mex- 
ico could understand and appreciate the B. V. D. ad 
in July Sunset! 

That is the test of an ad: that its artistry should 
appeal alike to the cultured and the ignorant. It 
is not humanly possible to misinterpret or ignore 
the atmosphere of cool comfort about these illus- 
trations. And in the upper one—the one calculated 
to catch and hold the roving eye—the artist has 
proven his kinship with the world by firing it with 
that spark which defies analysis and without which 
mechanical perfection is lifeless. His faithfulness to 
detail, the unconstrained postures, the genial smiles, 
all tend to give a subtle, strong impression of natur- 
alness that outnatures nature, and to warm the 
heart with a purse-loosening glow of fellowship. 

The text supplements the illustrations with catchy 
phrase and terse, common-sense explanation’ of a 
common-sense garment—just what you want. 

The peon needs a new garment: Such ads as this— 
the best in the July Sunset—have made B. V. D. 
our national garment. 

HAROLD PLAYTER, 
c/o Minas del Tajo, Rosario, Sinaloa, Mexico. 
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Second Prize—Nujol 


You are ready, perhaps, to turn the page when he 
catches your eye, this Grecian athlete. Uncon- 
Lae f you straighten your shoulders and read: 
“Nujol.” 

“What's Nujol?” you wonder. 

Then you lose yourself in the story. Sentence one 
fixes your interest. ‘The Athlete's first principle is 
to keep his system clean,” and because you are tired 
of quack remedies, fake treatments, boasted re- 
juvenators, you read on with interest, glad that 
someone isn’t afraid to say that we really need to be 
cleaner. 

The copy is displayed in splendid taste. There is 
no glaring variation of type face, no underlining, 
no colored bands, no lightning forks, no fingers 
pointing at you with the threat: “Buy or die!” The 
thought is the thing. This advertisement appeals 
to the desire for self-improvement among all pro- 
gressive people, and so, on the same principle that 
you oil that costly motor in your factory, do you 
conclude to lubricate your own mechanism. 

The ad “sells” you. Perhaps you make a memo- 
randum: “Buy Nujol tomorrow,” but most likely 
you go around to the drug store. without waiting. 

fou talk to the druggist, and after you have him 
warmed up a bit, ask him to wrap you up a bottle 
of Nujol. The druggist thinks it is his own clever- 
ness that turned the trick, but you smile, for you 
knew before you laid down your Sunset Magazine 
that you were going to buy Nujol, and when you're 
dead sure about a thing, you don’t want to lose any 
time starting. 

ELSIE B. JOHNS, 7539 Emerald Avenue, Chicago. 
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Third Prize— Winchester 


I am strong always for the advertisement that 
shows a real picture of real people doing the real 
thing! 

I wasn’t studying advertisements, I was reading a 
story when “Boyhood days had nothing on this” 
caught me. Next I glimpsed those old boys having 
the time of their young lives. Did it make me want 
to follow, follow after? Rather! The longing got 
under my hide quick, like getting religion or falling 
in love. I quit the story and read the advertisement 
clear through, not forgetting to take a good, long, 
wistful squint at the two new models of an old 
friend shown at the bottom of the page. 

I have trailed herds in the old days; tend them now 
inside of fences; have my favorite tobacco; my 
favorite gun; love both of them for the flavor— 
flavor that depends on sentiment and tradition, and 
my own memories of happy hours. Reading this 
advertisement has increased that loyalty and deep- 
ened the flavor that Winchester has for me. 

The story of trapshooting made me feel that I 
had missed a lot. So clearly is the sport explained 
that, with the illustration above, you can see the 
whole thing, get the hang, and sense the charm of it. 
To the poor fellow who doesn’t shoot, who couldn't 
handle a gun either to save himself or save his coun- 
try, it should appeal with double force. 

Trapshooting, Winchester history and quality, 
models pictured, all point in one way. You follow. 
Eventually you buy—a Winchester. 

ADOLPH BAUER. 
c/o First National Bank, 
Pecos, Texas. 











AWA R D S 0 F M E R I T In addition to the excellent letters reproduced above, the letter of Miss Eva L. Dunbar, 370 Oakland Ave., Oakland, Cal., on the 
Mellin’s Food advertisement, and the letter of Mr. George C. Rankin, Monmouth Commercial Club, Monmouth, Illinois, on 
the advertisement of L. E. Waterman Co., Ideal Fountain Pens have been found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 


_ Among the many letters received were some extremely good ones on the advertisements of Chesterfield Cigarettes, Mitchell Automobiles, Victor Talking Machines, Schill- 
ing’s Auto Camp, Southern California Music Co., Colt’s Revolvers, Carnation Milk, and a number of others, but it was impossible for the five prizes to cover them all. 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Wh 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in fin in Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the July 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in July. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the September Sunset must reach us not 
later than September 10th and the awards will be 
announced in the November issue of Sunset. 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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The bluejackets that man our ships on the high seas and Quaker Tires that 
serve cars on the highways can be depended on to do their full duty under all 
conditions. Our sailors and Quaker Tires both have the right stuff in them, and 
the tires, like the men, have the temper to fight. 


The adjustment guarantee gives you assurance of your money’s worth, but 
the tires are delivering thousands of free excess miles. If we can sell you one 
Quaker Tire, you will sell yourself three more. Order that one Quaker today. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of Belting, Hose, Valves, Packings, etc. } 4 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
FACTORIES 182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 
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“Great oaks from little acorns grow”— 
and great businesses often follow as the 
development of apparently small ideas. 


i was a simple idea that enabled us to 
originate and perfect the exclusive pro- 
cess of gripping every bristle in every 
brush everlastingly in hard rubber—a 
grip impervious alike to heat or cold, 
to use or to old age. 


lt was this idea that revolutionized the 
industry of brush making and put 
RUBBERSET brushes upon the shelves 


of your store. 


Beware of all imitative names! Insist 
upon the inscription 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 
upon every brush you buy. That brush is 


guaranteed to make good—or WE WILL! 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 


(R.&C.P.Co., Props.) NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
682 MIssION STREET, SAN I°RANEISCO 
Fred P. Winchester, Manager 























